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PREFATORY IfOTICK 



Bxtradt from Minutes of the ITiirtt^Sixth Annual Meet- 
in^ of the Congregational Union of Scotland : — ^^ Mb. 
Campbell of Edinburgh, after making a statement re- 
specting the commencement of the religious movement 
in Scotland in 1798, to which the rise of the Congrega- 
tional body in this country may be traced, moved, That 
during the present year, arrangements be made for Ju- 
bilee Services, to be held in the principal towns of Scot- 
land, in commemoration of that event, and that a Com- 
mittee be appointed for this purpose. Mr. Abthttb of 
Aberdeen seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. The following are the names of this com- 
mittee — ^Messrs. Kinnibubgh, Swan, Cullen, Knowlbs, 
Campbell, and Db. Alexandeb." — In fulfilment of this 
resolution, a circular was addressed to each of the Con- 
gregational Churches in Scotland, recommending ap- 
propriate services during the month of October 1848, in 
celebration of the rise of the Congregational body in 
this country. Besides the services proposed to be ob- 
served by each church, which, there is reason to be- 
lieve, were almost universally attended to, and in some 
cases with the most beneficial effects, aggregate meet- 
ings were arranged to be held sucoessivdy in Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. All these series of 
meetings took place, with the exception of those in 
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Dundee, which were prevented by the sudden and la- 
mented death of the Rev. Dr. Russell. On all these 
occasions a strong desire was expressed that some Me- 
morial of the services should be preserved, especially by 
the publication of such a selection of the Addresses de- 
livered at the time as could be formed into a connected 
series. This volume has been prepared to meet that 
desire. In addition to the papers contained in this 
volume, the Committee have, at the urgent desire of 
those who heard it, published and widely circulated as a 
tract an '^Address on Attendance at Church Meetings,'* 
delivered in Albany Street Chapel, Edinburgh, on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 24th October, by the Rev. 
Robert Laj^o, M.A., who has been appointed successor 
to the late Dr. Russell, as pastor of the church as- 
sembling in Ward Chapel, Dundee. This tract they 
would earnestly recommend to general perusal. 

Edinburgh, March, 1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



L 

The Scottish Congregational cliarches profess that 
their distinctive polity embodies certain Scriptural 
truths not admitted, or not adequately honoured by 
the other religious sects. 

On this ground alone do they vindicate their de- 
nominational existence, and celebrate the fiftieth 
year of their history, as a Jubilee. 

They have a hereditary persuasion, that an honest 
sectarianism is the best contribution to Christian 
unity ; that the error which does not conceal itself 
will more speedily undergo needful refutation; and 
that truth spoken in the spirit of meekness ought not 
to despair of ultimate homage from all who are ** of 
the truth," and hear Christ's voice. 

But to vindicate Scottish Congregationalism is 
scarcely, if at aU, the design of this volume. It 
deeply concerns these churches themselves to know 
the history of their formation; because, by a just 
estimate of the circumstances leading to that event, 
they may be assured that so wide a dissent from 
prevailing opinion and practice was not presumptu- 
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ous and scliismatic ; tliat the fervour of their zeal 
was not extravagant ; that their errors and defects 
were the mere accidents of their position; and that 
it belongs to them to render a service, to which no 
other religious community is competent, to the cause 
of spiritual truth. 

After the lapse of half a century, such a review 
can be taken with more of the calmness and candour 
requisite to a right judgment than can be probably 
expected when the memory of painful struggles, 
wounding calumnies, and intolerant persecution is 
recent. Even such an interval may not secure the '( 

impartiality of the historian from all disturbing in- 
fluences ; but the materials of the annalist at least 
are as copious as they can ever become. Some £Etcts 
are extant now which, if not speedily collected, may 
evade all future search ; and whilst the generation, ' 

into whose doings and sufferings inquisition is made, 
has passed away, some of its members survive, 
whose recollection can supply interstitial facts, and | 

whose personal narrative must illustrate the spirit of 
the time. 

The grateful satisfaction with which the recent pro^ 
gress of Congregationalism in Scotland is regarded, 
arises from the conviction that that polity is of apos- 
tolic institution, and has been consecrated by a great 
''cloud of witnesses," who, from the beginning, have 
been martyrs to its truth. Like the gospel of which it i 

is a part, its progress has been slow, and its reverses 
discouraging. But being truth, it has not perished. 
Here and there, after a long interval of apparent 
death, it is resuscitated ; like the seeds recently ex- 
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humed after the sleep of centuries, which are no 
sooner exposed to air and genial heat, than thej 
germinate as in their natural spring-time, and 
flourish as the representatives of species long reck- 
oned extinct or exiled from their native home. Scot- 
land has not borne so obscure a part in the historj 
of the Reformation, that the adoption, even bj a 
small portion of her intelligent and high-principled 
sons, of this primitive constitution of the Church of 
Christ should be counted an event either unimport- 
ant or unhopeful. 

Should anj charge us with an inordinate ambition 
to possess a history^ the reproach, to saj the least, 
is new. It is proverbially true, that while other 
Protestant sects would zealously monopolize certain 
venerable names as their peculiar ancestry, and boast 
themselves of time-honoured standards which have 
fixed with a species of authority the meaning of the 
divine rule of fsAih. and order, Congregationalists 
have not zealously competed for this species of hon- 
our. No doubt they knew that their simple polity, 
having little to recommend it to the patronage of 
worldly powers, had been less allied than other forms 
of Protestantism with the high estates of this world, 
and had not given mould to national constitutions. 
No counciT has assembled, under royal sanction or 
invested with the venerableness of a dignified hier- 
archy, to proclaim apd vindicate its dogmas. Its 
acts and sufferings have not occupied so elevated 
and conspicuous a stage as those of other systems. 
With a brief but notable exception, its career has 
been one of obscure struggle. Its declarations of 
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fiiith and order hare not been laws for the church, 
but pleadings that the names of its adherents might 
be exempted from reproach, and their persons from 
persecution. It has been the happiness of the Con- 
gregational churches to be led back for their names 
of honour to Christ and his Apostles, and to derive 
their prestige of authority directly from " the 
churches of GK)d which in Judea were in Christ 
Jesus,"— Hsureful that no human ancestry should be 
suffered to intercept the light which comes from a 
higher source, — satisfied, if in their doctrine and dis- 
cipline, their character and practice, they could dis- 
cover the image of the primitive church, — ^glorying 
in this seal of the Holy Spirit, even if it should not 
be accompanied with the imprimatur of human au- 
thority and wisdom, — and little discouraged, if they 
could discern their birth-place amid the streaming 
glories of Pentecost, though their intervening history 
were hid in obscurity and oblivion. 

^' The object proposed," says the official Circular, 
'^ is not display — not to eulogise our system, or com- 
mend ourselves, — ^but by * remembering the years of 
the right hand of the Most High,' to seek the estab- 
lishment and revival of our churches, and give 
effective utterance to the prayer, ^ Let thy work ap- 
pear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their 
children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us; and establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us ; yea, the work of our hands estab- 
lish thou it.' 

'^ The retrospect of the early history of the churches 
wiU supply grounds of — 
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Grateful R^oidng^ for tlie manifold blessings gra- 
ciously Youcbsafed to our churches during this pe- 
riod; — 

Deep HumilicUvmy for our un&ithfulness in our 
high vocation ; and for the many hindrances which 
we have offered to the progress of the Lord's work; — 

Hope^ that the grace and fetithfulness of God, so 
abundantly displayed tkeri^ in answer to believing 
prayer, will not be withheld if we, in like manner, 
wait for God ; — 

Fear^ that, should vital godliness in our churches 
decline, the Gospel be less simply and fetithfully 
preached, spiritual discipline be relaxed, the Divine 
ordinances be maintained with less of Scriptural sim- 
plicity, the spirit of prayer languish, the lessons of 
the past be neglected, the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility be but slightly felt in the churches, the 
necessities of our time be not considered, and met 
with pristine zeal and devotion, — ^the blessings which 
our &thers enjoyed, and we greatly need, may in 
Divine displeasure be withheld." 

For the lessons supplied by this retrospect, the 
reader is referred to the varied contents of this 
Jubilee Memobial. We deem it sufficient for our 
part to submit certain general observations, which 
did not Ml within the scope of the several papers of 
which this volume is composed, on the histoiy and 
character of Congregationalism. 



II. 
Congregattonalfom atiDi f^t SUfotmation* 

GoNOBEaATioNALisM is usuallj represented as tak- 
ing its rise in England toward the close of the six- 
teenth, or the commencement of the serenteenth 
century. From the early part of the sixteenth cen- * 
tury the Reformation had begun to prevail in yarious 
countries of Europe. In Britain and the Continent 
Protestant communities had been formed according 
to the Presbyterian or Episcopalian model. Congre- 
gationalism is consequently represented as a dissent 
from these earlier organizations of the reformed, — 
as a pestilent and divisive error, which, under the 
pretext of a thorough reformation, brought weak- 
ness and reproach upon Protestantism. This repre- 
sentation is correct, to this extent, that as a dis- 
tinctly defined polity, directly antagonist to these 
other ecclesiastical systems, — as a negation of the 
power claimed by the ruling body, to the exclusion 
of the Christian people in the churches of the Refor- 
mation, — ^its rise is posterior to theirs. It was an 
attempted reformation from the abuses and corrup- 
tions which the other systems had introduced. 

On the other hand, the rise of Congregationalism 
may be viewed as an attempt to bring the Refor- 
mers back to their own originaX idea of tike church of 
Christ; — to that idea which constituted the real 
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ground on which the battle of their Christian liber- 
ties had been successfully fought. According to 
this yiew, Congregationalisin embodies not so much 
the afier-thoiu^^ as tke original and easential spirit 
of the EeformeUian* 

In support of this representation, the testimony 
of the Reformers themselves can be kurgelj adduced; 
from which it will appear, that the first solid footing 
which the Reformers found in their efforts to emanci- 
pate themselves from the yoke of a tyrannical priest- 
hood, was the scriptural truth: — that Ckrisfs people 
coTistttttte the real arid cftdy priesthood under the new 
dispensation. 

In virtue of this divine principle, every true dis- 
ciple was understood to be entitled to keep him- 
self free from the corruptions of a false church, 
and to secure for himself in secret the spiritual pri- 
vileges that were denied within its pale. By the 
same warrant all such disciples might lawfully asso- 
ciate themselves into a society, separate from a &lse 
church; and notwithstanding the prohibitions of sec- 
ular authority, and the fulminations of ecclesiastical 
wrath, might possess the full powers, exercise all the 
functions, and enjoy the undiminished privileges of 
the true church of Christ. 

" The idea of a universal priesthood," says D'Au- 
bignl, '^such a living principle among the first 
Christians, had been re-established by Luther."* 
But long before Luther's day, in a much earlier re- 
formation, the venerated Wycliffe had given wings 

* History of the Reformation, ilL 389. 
b 
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to this same law of Christian liberty. ^^ The reformer 
took his stand amid the Christian brotherhood of the 
ages immediately following that of the Apostles, and 
from that source of instruction, as well as from holy 
writ, he learned to discard the notion of a church re- 
presentative, that is, a church consisting of teachers 
to the exclusion of the taught."* 

John Huss, the earliest successor of Wydiffe, 
'' ascended from the idea of the Roman church to 
the idea of the true church. As Huss, however, 
retained aU the assertions concerning the church 
made by the Roman Catholics, and applied them 
to the said community of the elect, who alone can 
administer the scuyram^Ttt in an efficient way^ his 

OHUSGH MUST NEOBSSABILT HAVE ASSUMED THE OHA- 
BACTEB OF AN A8BO0IATION OF SEPABATIBTS."t 

From these statements it appears that the earlier 
Reformation of the fourteenth, and the later of the 
sixteenth century were characterized by the same 
fundamental idea, of which we add this additional 
description: " Protestants proceeding from the idea 

♦ Vaughan's Wyclifie, ii. 813; Lewis's Wycliffe; Canning- 
ham's Lives, iii. ; Tracts and Treatises ot Wycliffe, pp. 259, 
27, 29, &c. 

t Hase, Eirchengeschichte quoted in Hagenbach's History 
of Doctrines, §. 187. ** The notion of a universal priesthood 
was propounded by Hugo of St. Victor, as well as by the fore- 
runners of the Reformation, Wycliffe, Huss, Wessel, and 
Savonarola. .... The Waldenses and Bohemian 
brethren endeayoured in a simpler way and without fanati- 
cism, to return to the foundation laid by the apostles," — ^that 
is, to the great truth of which the practical development is 
asserted in the quotation in the text. — Ibid, 
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of the tpiritudl priesthood of all Christians, regarded 
the dergj not like their opponents as an order of 
men specifically distinct &om the laity, but as the 
body of the teachers and servants of the church."* 

That this was Luther's starting point, and the 
basis of aU the spirUtud reformation he accomplished, 
may be abundantly demonstrated. ^^ All Chris- 
tians," said he, ^^are, properly speaking, members 
of the ecclesiastical order, and there is no difference 
between them, except that they hold different 
offices."t 

*' If a few pious kymen were banished to a desert 
place, and if^ not having among them a priest conse- 
crated by a bishop, they should agree to choose one 
of their own number, married or not, this man would 
be as truly a priest as if all the bishops in the world 
had consecrated him. Thus Augustine, Ambrose, 
and Cyprian were elected."]: 

Sudi sentiments found a very general reception 
among the adherents of the Reformation. ^' At that 
time the most pious men were of opinion that the 
ecclesiastical power proceeded from the members of the 
church,"^ 

But unhappily, the great Reformer, who so 
clearly expounded this law of Christian liberty, 
overborne by his political connections and aiders, 
became a party to its violation. Setting out in 
principle from the democratic, he arrived in &ct at the 

* Hagenbach, §. 254. 
_ t Ibid. §. 187. 
~ } D'Aubign^s Histoty of the Reformadoii, iL 97. 

§ Ibid. IT. 30. 
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Erastian extreme. ** Never, perhapB," says eren his 
admiring biographer, ^' was there so immense space 
between the premises laid down by any man and the 
conduct he adopted." He yielded to ^^ the necessities 
of the times," as they are called, and gave a consti- 
tution to the church, not in harmony with the ori- 
ginal and spiritual conceptions of himself and his 
brother-reformers, but one confessedly accommodated 
to the position in which the Reformers found them- 
selves, as they thought, inextricably placed. And 
as the fruit of this memorable error, Protestantism, 
instead of ^^ purposing the regeneration of Christen- 
dom and the conversion of the whole world, shrank 
back. Protestants sought to settle themselves as 
comfortably as possible in a few Grerman duchies. 
This timidity, which has been called prudence, did 
immense injury to the JReformationJ** 

The same spiritual discernment, and to a degree 
the same subsequent inconsistency, and produced by 
similar causes, were manifested by the Swiss reformer, 
Zuingle. He applied all that the Scriptures say of 
the church in general to particular churches. The 
only church he recognised was ^ the assembly of 
Christians.' "The assembly of believers was, ac- 
cording to Zuingle's principles, the highest power to 
which there could be an appeal on earth." t The 
historian naively observes, not intending to include 
his favourite Presbyterianism in the censure which he 
pronounces upon the Reformer's subsequent incon- 



* D*Axibign^8 Histoiyof the Beformation, iv. 84. 
t Ibid. ilL 244, 245. 
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sLstency, ^^Zuingle, while appealing to the cliarch, 
tpos carefvl not to make it too prommenty and preferred 
the representative system to the aatuU sovereignty of 
the people,"* 

The Reformation-moyement in France was quite 
spontaneous, and independent of that in Saxony and 
ia Switzerland. The following description of the 
sentiments and practice of the Reformed churches, as 
distinguished from the Lutheran, may he accepted as 
an additional attestation of the great law of Christian 
liberty : — ''The Reformed churches, while they main- 
tained the divine appointment of the ministry which 
some sects deny, approached nearer [than the Luther- 
ans] the primitive condition of the apostolic communi-' 
ties. From the times of which we are speaking, they 
recognised and proclaimed that the Christian flocks 
ought not simply to receiye what the pastor gives: 
that the members of the church, sus well as its leaders, 
possess the key of that treasure whence the ktter 
derive their instruction: that the graces of God, the 
Spirit of faith, of wisdom, of consolation, of light, are 
not bestowed on the pastor only : that every man is 
called upon to employ the gift he has received for 
the good of all; and that a certain gift, necessary to 
the edification of the church, may be refused to a 
minister, and yet granted to one of his flock. Thus 
the passive state of the church was then changed into a 
state of general <ictivity"f — The same remark applies 



* D* Anbign^s Histoiy of the Beformation, iii. 288. Hess V 
Life of Zuingle, 160. 
t D'Aubign^s Histoiy of the Reformation, iii. 390. 
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to the Refonnation in Hesse, — ^not second to anj in 
interest, as it was not second in the time of its com- 
mencement. The preaching of scriptural truth was 
in this quarter followed immediately bj the forma- 
tion of churches in accordance with the word of God. 
It is interesting to examine the first ecclesiastical 
constitution adopted after the Reformation. Its fun- 
damental principle was the self-goremment of the 
church. **0n every Sunday" — so one of its articles 
runs — ^^ let there be in some suitable place an assem- 
hly of aUiike men who are in the nwmher of the gaintSj 
to regulate with the bishop, according to Ood's word, 
all the affiurs of the church, and to excommunicate 
whoever gives occasion of scandal to the church; for 
the church of Christ has never existed without exer- 
cising the power of excommunication."* 

It is true, that, in the same constitution, provision 
is made for a synod for the direction of all the 
churches in the country. But allowing that to this 
extent the constitution was Presbyterian in form, the 
fundamental article, just quoted, demonstrates, that 
the first unsophisticated dictates of the Reformers' 
minds, after they have come to the word of God for 
guidance, is to infuse into the constitution of the Chris- 
tian church an amount of Congregationalism, which 
is quite incompatible with the Presbyterian idea, that 
the church should be governed by a representative 
body. The autonomy or self-government reposed, by 
this constitution, in the particular congregations, must 
have limited the power of a Synod to the giving of 

* D'Aubign^s Histoiy of the Reformation, It. 28. 
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counsel merely — an arrangement to which, more than 
once in their history, Congregational churches have 
consented, as perfectly in harmony with their fun- 
damental principle of Independency.* 

But the Scottish Reformer, Knox, before yet 
he had adopted, in the society of Calvin^ the Ge- 
nevan model which he introduced into his native 
country, himself acknowledged, in a most unequi- 
vocal manner, the fundamental principle of Congre- 
gationalism. — ^The garrison of St. Andrews, pleased 
with young Knox's talents, united in a call to him 
to become their minister, as colleague of John Rough, 
who at the time held that office. "Accordingly,'' 
says Dr. M'Crie, *' on a day fixed for the purpose^ 
Rough preached a sermon on the election of minis- 
ters, in which he declared the power which a conffre^ 
gation^ however smaMy had over any one in whom they 
perceived gifts suited to the office" Thus a body of 
professed Christians unite themselves, of their own 
right, into a " Congregation," and call John Knox to 
be their minister. He accepts the call as from the 
"Congregation" of Christ, authorized to lay this 
charge upon him. As the pastor of this Congrega- 
tional church he makes " full proof of his ministry." 
" His labours were so successful during the few months 
that he preached at St. Andrews, that besides the 
garrison in the Castle, a great number of the inhabi- 
tants of the town renounced Popery, and made pro- 
fession of the Protestant faith by participating of the 

* Neal's Hist, of Puritans, iv. 176. Neal'a Hist, of New 
England, ii. 40, 805. Scot. Cong. Mag., 1848, p. 167. 
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Lord's Supper** — the first time it was regnlarlj ob- 
served by the reformed in Scotland. Thos the self- 
formed and self-goTemed " Congregation" proceed to 
exercise all the fdnctions of a church. That John 
Knox held this little society in the honour due to its 
divine institution, appears from his not long after 
dedicating a work to ^^ his best-beloved Brethren of 
the Congregation of the Castle of St. Andrews." 
Even his biographer, with all his Presbyterian ai- 
tachments, observes: — ^I have little doubt that he 
looked upon the charge which he received at St. 
Andrews" (which was really the call of a congre- 
gational church) ^'as principdly constituting his call 
to the ministry."* 

No equally satis&ctory proof of this point can be 
drawn from the Reformation in England, because the 
event so caUed proceeded from no religious prin- 
ciple whatever; and while it undoubtedly afforded 
a certain degree of relief from the yoke of Borne, 
the religious element was never even for a moment, 
during the reigns of Henry and Elizabeth, released 
from the jealous control of the secular defenders of 
the Protestant faith. 

But that exceUent prince Edward VI. is under- 
stood to have inclined to a more thorough reforma- 
tion, and to have been restrained far within the limits 
of his wishes. The same thing may be said of some 
of his leading advisers. Even during his reign there 
are traces of assemblies seeking in separation the 
spiritual liberty denied in the State-church, — show- 

• M'Cfie'B Life of KnoK, p. 40. 
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ing tkit the idea of spiritiial reformation and true 
Christian liberty was thus early formed.* 

It was, therefore^ with good reason that the 
Christian people on the Continent of Europe, see- 
ing their leaders surrender, under the influence of 
secular connections, their precious spiritual liberties, 
cried out: *^Our cause is betiayed; the liberty 
is taken away that Jesus had given us."t From 
thai moment, in the judgment of many pious Chris- 
tians, the glory of the Reformation had departed. The 
word of God, the charter of their spiritual rights, 
was no longer its sole kw. The tradition of men 
was a Pojnsh defilement which they could not en* 
dure to attach to their divine faith. Adopted into a 
national constitution, the religion of Jesus Christ 
was no longer in the hands of his disciples, as its 
sole administiators. The worldly and unbelieving 
had the same place and provision in the Church as 
the godly. It was no longer a Christian society, but 
a natieaal institute. The most scriptural eonvictiona 
of the true believer were checked and overborne by 
the secular and profiuie. '^ The ancient ways of the 
Lord,* said a distinguished Separatist, ^' are the only 
true ways. Whatsoever is second or diverse is new 
and hiae. This I say, because both these BsMstions 
of our pontifical and reforming priests have sought 
rather to the broken pits and dry cisterns of men's 
inventions for their direction and ground-work than 
unta the pure fountain of God's word.'* The same 

* Price's Hist of Prot Nonconfonnity, i. 208. 
t D'Anbign^s Histoiy of the Befoxmatlon, ir. 86. 
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fiiithful reproyer complains that they ^'reject all 
claim the people can make . . . alleging I wot not 
how many politic inconveniences in way of har."* 

Turning against the Reformers themselves the wea- 
pons which they had employed against the Papacy, 
they argued that their Christian liberties were as truly 
betrayed by delegating them into the hands of a 
Protestant as of a Popish clergy. They denied not 
that there might be an advantage in a change of 
masters; but it was servitude after all, and not as 
they had hoped, the liberty of Christ, t 

But it is needless to multiply proofs. The Re- 
formers themselves acknowledged, that circumstances 
prevented their carrying out in all their integrity 
their original convictions.]: 

No doubt can reasonably exist after the foregoing 
quotations, which might be greatly multiplied, that 
an original and pervading idea of the Reformation 
was, that the church is the assembly of believers, and 
that their Christian liberty is secured only as they 
exercise their spiritual functions for themselves. As 
little can it be doubted, that in the national consti- 
tutions given to the churches of the reformed, this 
original idea was departed from. And we think it 
can hardly be denied, that Congregationalism more 
than any other ecclesiastical system has preserved 

* Barrowe in Hanbury's Memorials, i. 47. 

t Brook's Mom. of Life and Writings of Thomas Cart- 
wright, p. 307. Price's Hist, of Protestant Nonconformitj, 
i. 208. 

t IVAnbign^s History of the Beformation, ir. 85, 36 ; 
111288. 
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this idea, — ^retaining in the hands of the assembly of 
the disciples, and not in those of official function- 
aries, those functions which, all then avowed, belong 
essentially to the Christian people; and which, com- 
paiatiyely few now will deny, belong to them in 
the last resort. Is it not, therefore, on sufficient 
grounds, and in no spirit of presumptnons boasting, 
that we say of Congregationalism — that it embodies 

THE ORIGINAL AND ESSENTIAL BPIEIT OF THE ReF0&- 
KATION? 

If this were a question of names, whether Wy- 
diffe, Huss, Lather, Zuingle, and Knox, belonged to 
ns; or if it served merely to determine whether 
Congregationalism took its rise in the Reformation, 
or after it, it would little concern us to determine it 
one way or other. But as supplying a presumptive 
argument in &vour of the scriptural truth and spiri- 
tual worth of this system, the inquiry is of high 
importance. For unless the sentiments of the Re- 
formers have been misapprehended, their first steps 
into spiritual freedom consisted of an avowal of the 
great truth of which Congregationalism is the de- 
velopment. All the spirUval liberty secured by the 
Reformation, was derived from the simple provisions 
of this divine polity. It alone has preserved the 
liberties of the Christian people, according to the 
original conception of them in that hour of spiritual 
emancipation. It is the sole security which the 
Christian people can have against the hierarchical 
domination which the Reformation destroyed. While 
its easy adoption in the most trying conjunctures of 
the church's afl^irs, — the strong defence which it 
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(sSeta against the aasaolts of yiolence and the arts of 
policy^ — ^its integrity and maturity in times of weak- 
ness and trial, — seem to mark it out as the fittest 
organism for that gospel, in the diffusion of which 
'Hhe foolish things of the world are to confound 
the wise, the weak things to confound the things 
that are mighty, and base things, and things which 
are despised, and things which are not, are to bring 
to nought things that are." 

Well-informed persons are aware, that many in- 
dividuals of the highest reputation, removed from 
every suspicion of partiality, have, notwithstanding 
their adherence to syst^ns antagonist to the Con- 
gregational, candidly acknowledged the striking re- 
semblance which Congregationalism bears to the insti- 
tutions of the apostolic age.* The views of Isaac Bar- 
cow, one of the brightest ornaments of the Anglican 
church, are so admirable that the reader will thank us 
for quoting them: — ^" Each church separately did order 
its own a&irs, without recourse to others, except for 
charitable advice or relief in cases of extraordinary 
difficulty or urgent need. Each church was endowed 
with a perfect liberty and a full authority, without 
dependence or subordination to others, to govern its 
own members, to manage its own affibirs, to decide 
controversies and causes inddent among themselves, 
without allowing appeals or rendering accounts to> 

* Campbell's Lectures on Eccles. Hist., L 43. Mosheim, 
i. 99. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ii. 15, p. 324. Milner'g 
Church History, Cent. 3, c. 20. Whately's Kingdom of Christ, 
pp. 129, 130. Keaader's Gen. Hist, of the Christian Religion, 
L 250. Gieseler's Ecdes. History, i. § 20. 
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others. This appeareth by the apostolical writings 
of St. Paul and St. John to single churches, wherein 
they are supposed able to exercise spiritual power 
for establishing decency, removing disorders, correct^ 
ing offences, deciding causes," &c.* 

Now it is no small corroboration of the argu- 
ment drawn from the inspired model, to find the 
simple provisions of this spiritual polity commend- 
ing themselves to the illuminated, and as yet un- 
biassed, judgments of the great and good in different 
-eras of the Church's history. 

The most zealous Presb3rterian, unable to deny these 
hctB in the history of the Reformation, can only ar- 
gue — ^that it is unreasonable to infer from ^ the case 
of necessity," — from the first beginnings of religious 
Reformation in any particular country, the form which 
the constitution of the Church ought permanently to 
assume. For " undoubtedly," says he, " the Church 
must possess in itself the power of doing all that is 
necessary to the continuance of its own existence."t 
But unfortunately for this line of defence, the Con- 
gregational sentiments were, in most of the instances 
adduced, the result of inquiry into God's word; they 
constituted '^ the method of precept" as fiir as the 
Reformers were able to discover the divine will. 
While by the acknowledgment of the Presbyterian 
historian of the Reformation the ^case of necessity" 
pleaded by the Reformers was, the adoption of a 

* DigcouTBe conceming the XJmty of the Church, pp. 496, 
525. 

t Hetherington's Hist of Westm. Assembly of Divuies, 
p. 200. 
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constitiitioii more complicated than that which they 
had deriyed from the word of God — a conetitution 
with less of the popular element than the scriptural 
constitution of the church contains — a constitution in 
which " the actual soyereignty of the people" wa0 
not 'Hoo prominent," heing accommodated to the 
taste of political adherents, and the alliance of poli- 
tical goyemments, by means of the '^ representatiye 
system."* 

Many causes contributed to the early and general 
departure from yiews held with so much apparent dis- 
tinctness by the early Reformers. They owed their 
personal safety, and much fayourable consideration to 
their cause, to the patronage and assistance of those 
princes who sided with the Reformation. Accustomed 
to the alliance betwixt the spiritual and secular under 
the Papacy, these princes proceeded to act for the ben- 
efit of the reformed whom they had adopted, much in 
the way they had acted in the seryice of the church 
which they had abandoned. Many, too, adhered to 
the Reformation from merely political motiyes, and 
in a yariety of ways political interests were mixed 
up with its progress. It more than once occurred 
that the people were ignorant and unspiritual, while 
the prince was enlightened and perhaps religious. 
It was not easy to refuse an alliance proffered under 
such circumstances; especially when there existed in 
the minds of the Reformers themselyes yery indis- 

* " Presbytery Examined," p. 47, by the Duke of Argyle, 
in which the representatiye constitution of the General As- 
/sembly of the Church of Scotland is. attributed to the national 
character of the Church, and is called a " secular" principle. 
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tinct yiews of the relation in which the diurch in a 
nation should stand to the nation itself. The result 
was, that the church and the nation came to he yir- 
tually identified. The Reformers were too discern- 
ing and too spiritual to he insensible to the evils 
incurred by their political alliances. But they either 
did not discover how to escape &om their false posi- 
tion, or were daunted by the dangers to which the 
new movement would be exposed* by any attempt 
to act independently of their powerful associates. 

The external order to which they offered a sacri- 
fice so costly, became a snare and stumbling-block. 
For of such order as they desired, uniformity is the 
consummation. This vision of fiEklse unity in the 
church operated as a spell upon minds otherwise 
enlightened; and, under pretext of preserving and 
perfecting the Reformation, arrested its progress, 
and perpetuated forms of spiritual thraldom which 
another series of similar revolutions may be neces- 
sary to sweep away.* Every symptom of dissent, 
albeit but a return to their own first and cherished 
ideas, became a source of alarm to the Reformers. 
Liberty of conscience was shackled in its very birth- 
time, by the connivance of those heroic and hon- 
oured men who had been its ablest advocates. ^ Dis- 



* ''Presbyteiy examined," p. 68. An essay aboanding 
with remarkable excellencies, from which many quotations 
mig^t be made, showing how largely the minds of the early 
Scottish Reformers were imbued with a thoroughly popular 
idea of the church, — ^the representative organization being 
an after-thought, forced on them by the national shape which 
the movement came to assume, pp. 87, 47, 50. 
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appointment and yezation bronglit many minda to 
plirenzy. And the acts of tiie £uiatical and maniac 
Anabaptists were exoltingly pointed to as the effects 
of dissent from the order established. How much 
more correctly might they hare been held up as 
the cruel triumph of those who had first kindled 
the desire of Christian liberty, and then placed it 
nnder the arrest of secular authority! 

Had the origifial ideas of the Beformation been 
preserred inviolate, worldly powers would never, to 
say the least, have been admitted to such a share 
in the affidrs of the church. The Beformation would 
have fulfilled its early promise, and long ere this time 
the nations have been rejoicing in emancipation from 
the interference and usurpation of secular powers, — 
a rest into which the churches of Christendom seem 
impatiently longing to enter. 



III. 

^$ UnUutntt of Conaregattonaltom on tlft 
llelig(ou0 l/fiiertie0 of SttglanD. 

In England, the Reformation under Henry VIII. 
had as little as can well he conceived of a religions 
character. Yet it was scarcely possihle that the 
spirit of enquiry stimulated hy the events occurring 
on the Continent, and hy the perusal, however 
stealthily, of the Holy Scriptures, should not expose 
the utter &lsity of the pretensions of the reformed 
Church of England to be a church of Christ. The 
ceremonies of her worship and the vestments of her 
priesthood were designedly popish, that the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people might be in the least 
possible degree interfered with. Of those who cen- 
sured her manifold errors there were some who de^ 
sired and expected her reformation by the removal 
of the grosser parts of her ritual; and some who, 
not discerning in her Romish ritual, her secular 
constitution, and her pervading corruptions, a single 
feature of the Church of Christ, resolved to separate 
from her communion. The latter — the Separatists 
— ^were Congregational in sentiment and practice. 
Hated and persecuted by the dominant hierarchy, 
they had the additional unhappiness of being dis- 
countenanced and reproached by their Puritan 
brethren, who saw the anti-Christian errors of the 
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Churcli of England, but were not prepared to sepa- 
rate from her pale. But deeply as they were re- 
proached, and unjustly as their reproach has been 
perpetuated to this day, as if they were possessed of a 
spirit of strife and uncharitableness, — which palliates, 
if it does not justify, the persecuting yiolence under 
which they suffered, — this honour, at least, belongs 
to them, of first discerning the incurable extent of 
those corruptions which their more moderate breth- 
ren afterwards acknowledged; and of taking that 
stem but consistent course of separation, in which 
their brethren had afterwards to follow them. 

Party spirit thinks it has said enough to discredit 
Congregational principles, when it traces their rise 
in England to Robert Browne, and the Separatists 
with whom he was associated. Had his character 
been more spotless, his temper more meek, and his 
conduct less dishonoured by inconsistency, Congre- 
gationalista would have less sensitively shrunk from 
the connection, and their enemies been less zealous 
to fix this paternity upon them. 

But what if it were true? Has the scriptural 
authority of these principles suffered any essential 
detriment from the fickleness or fault of their human 
advocate? Are the principles of the Reformation 
less valuable because of the time-serving timidity of 
Eiasmus? or because of the harshness of temper, 
intolerance of sentiment, and superstitious credulity 
of some of the great Reformers? ^ The principles,** 
says a candid historian, '*of which the intrepid 
assertion had alone given him distinction, lay deeply 
sooted in the public mind; and, as they had not 
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derived life from his support, they did not suffer 
from his apostacy.** But the restless and pugnfr- 
doos temper of this man, combined with his infJE^ 
mous apostacy in returning to minister at the altar 
of the Established Church which he had so unscru- 
pulously denounced as no church; and the strenuous 
repudiation, by the early Congregationalists, of the 
nickname of Brownists, have attached an unwarrant- 
able stigma to the principles which he advocated. 
With the exception of the heated temper of the Sepa- 
ratists, and the unexceptionably hard terms employed 
by them against the Church of England and other 
secularised churches, as anti-Christian confederacies 
and no true churches, there is not any material dif- 
ference between the principles of Browne and those 
of Bobinson, whom, more than any other, Congrega- 
tionalists venerate as their founder; and whose name 
may be placed with honour beside the brightest and 
best of patriots, heroes, and Reformers. The ^^ mid- 
dle way " of Congregationalism is in principle the 
same as the Brownist extreme, only more chastened 
in temper, and more spiritual in character.f If the 
Congregationalists allowed that there were true 
Christians in the Church of England, they did no 
more than the Brownists themselves expressly ad- 
mitted.}: And if they went further, and recognised 
the ecclesiastical orders of the Church of England, 

* Bancroft'8 History of the United States, p. 117. 

t Vangliaii's Memorials, chap. zx. Price's Histoiy of 
Frot. Nonoonl I 816. 

t Baxrowe's Apology and Defence. Vaughan's Histoiy of 
England, p. 125. 
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and recognised it as in any sense a chnrcli of Clirist 
(and it is the " head and front" of the Brownists' un- 
eharitableness that they would not), it may be ques- 
tioned whether their greater courtesy does not involve 
a concession, which the Congregationalism of the 
19th century, with all its liberalism and light, would 
scarcely be prepared to sanction.* 

The &ults of temper, and the defect of charity, 
in the Brownists, have been most unreasonably ex- 
aggerated. Truth requires us to say, that to minds 
really enlightened as were those of the Separatists, 
the Beformation in England, considered as a spiri- 
tual reformation, could not fail to appear contemp- 
tible. And if any thing was fitted to infuse acer- 
bity into their just indignation, it was the conduct 
of their brethren, who, constrained as well as them- 
selves to testify against her unscriptural worship, 
should have waited for their Christian liberty as a 
boon at the hand of the earthly magistrate instead 
of taking it, as the Separatists did, at the hand 
of their divine Lord and King. It was scarcely 
to be expected that men should speak with all the 
meekness and patience that could be desired, when 
suffering the ruthless persecutions of a secularised 
church, and loaded at the same time with wounding 
misrepresentations by Christian brethren who ought 
to have been their fellow-martyrs for the truth; and 
whose moderation or timidity in not forsaking the 

* For the claims of the Church of England to be held as 
a charch of Christ, see the remarkable work of the Hon. 
and Bey. Baptist Noel, on the Union of the Charch with the 
State. 
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church whose corruptions thej condemned, seemed 
to afford a warrant for the malignant persecution of 
those who acted a bolder and more consistent course. 
The protestations of loyalty, proceeding from the 
prisons in which the Brownists were immured, and 
the scaffolds on which their blood was shed, for 
the crime of absenting themselves from the parish 
churches and forming Christian societies according 
to the apostolic model, at the yery time that their 
Puritan brethren, dissenters in heart, as well as they, 
from the Church of England, were in hopes of &your 
and indulgence from Parliament, are painfully sug-r 
gestive of the kind of irritation to which these faith-? 
ful men were subjected. When the moderate Puri* 
tans were themselyes charged with factious pride 
and associated with Anabaptist fanatics, they could 
not hi\ to remember how they had countenanced 
the calumny against men as innocent and as loyal 
as themselyes. Honoured martyrs for the truth! 
Barrowe, Greenwood, Peniy, Brownists though they 
were, we make our boast of them. Protestantism 
had never more honourable sacrifices. The spiritu- 
ality of their character, the scripturality of their 
creed, the apostolicity of the ecclesiastical polity 
which they advocated, the steadfast meekness with 
which they suffered death, place them in the first 
rank of Christian martyrs. 

Driven by Protestant persecutors and Puritan ap- 
provers from the land of their nativity, the Brownist 
exiles find a shelter in Amsterdam, and there fulfil 
their mission by exhibiting the Scriptural constitution 
of the Church of Christ. The eyes of Christendom 
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are upon them, but it is to watch for their halting. 
The excessive satis&ction afforded by the dissen- 
sions which unhappily rent this persecuted Christian 
society breathes little of the charity that ^^ thinketh 
no evil.'* Excuse might be made for the Baillies 
and Kutherfoords and Edwardses for the extrayagant 
oonclusions which they drew from these unhappy in- 
cidents. But the party-spirit which can be excused 
in the 17th century amid the solicitudes of a struggle 
which, for the intense passions which it awakened 
and the tremendous issues depending on it, has never 
been equalled in the history of these nations, be- 
comes contemptible in the 19th, when it points to 
these distractions as demonstrating the impractica- 
bility of the congregational polity. 

Would it be unreasonable to allow that these exiles 
had just extricated '^ this more excellent way" from 
the perversion which a Protestant Reformation had 
put upon the word of God; that while sufficiently per- 
suaded of the truth of the general principles by which 
they were to regulate their procedure, they had, by 
continued inquiry and experimental use, to acquaint 
themselves with many details; that the remem- 
brance of the galling bondage from which they had 
escaped, tempted them into a zeal for individual li- 
berty of speech and action in the church, which was 
scarcely compatible with ecclesiastical rule and unity; 
that they fell into the very likely error of putting too 
much trust in the organic excellence of their princi- 
ples, apart from the spirit of lowliness and meekness 
which is their main-spring, and constitutes their 
real power ; that no friendly spirit among the va- 
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rious groups of spectators ever suggested charitable 
consideration of their inexperience and their tempta- 
tions; that, regarded with suspicion and treated 
with coldness even by the people who aflforded them 
shelter, some of them may have been led to strain 
their principles beyond their le^timate applications, 
and to glory in becoming eren '* more vile" in the 
eyes of those who unjustly despised them? 

And who are they who will point the finger of re> 
proach at them, and lift the first stone against them? 
Shall the serfs of a State Church bless themselves 
for their exemption from dissensions which were 
placed beyond their reach, as truly as its more de- 
sirable opposite, spiritual unity, by the secular chains 
which they worel 

Shall the moderate Puritans, bound together for 
the time, by the not very lofty hope of toleration 
and comprehension within a corrupt church ; and by 
the fear, lest any acts of too manful boldness should 
disturb their present quiet, or damage their uncer- 
tain prospects; while their boasted Presbyterian po- 
lity is either kept in entire abeyance, or adopted under 
names and forms scarcely creditable to their honesty, 
certainly not remarkably demonstrative of a '^ con- 
science toward God?" 

Are Presbyterians or Episcopalians willing that 
the divisions of another company of exiles at Frank- 
fort,--divisions certainly not less puerile or more de- 
fensible than those of Amsterdam, — shall be held as 
proving the incapability of the church to conduct 
her afl^irs without the restraints and authority of the 
magistrate as her foster-father and head ? 
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Or will the Presbyterians of the Church of Scot- 
knd allow that the incessant diyisions which have 
existed within their bounds as a national church 
from its first establishment until now, prove the 
utter incompatibility of its Presbyterian polity with 
the true order and peace of any nation? Yet 
the argument is as sound in the one case as the 
other. If they will not, then let the dignified 
apology of the exiles themselves be accepted : that 
they had never rested the authority of their princi- 
ples upon the fidelity and discretion with which 
they were able to exemplify them ; that their mis- 
conduct might dishonour themselves, but the Scrip- 
tural basis of their system remained intact.* 

After all, a church which could boast of Ainsworth, 
the Rabbi of his age, and of Canne, whose bible has 
so greatly contributed to the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, — a church which continued under a suc- 
cession of pastors and teachers for above a hundred 
years,t in a land to whose language and habits its 
members were strangers, has a reputation which the 
party-spirit either of that or this day cannot seriously 
afifect. 

What would have been the loss to Christian truth 
and liberty had these faithful and suffering separat- 
ists been of the moderate temper, as it is described, 
of the Puritans who inclined to the Presbyterian 
model, we do not venture to calculate* Beyond all 
question, their martyr-like consistency and heroic for- 

* AinswortVs Counterpoyson. 
fNeal's History of New England, I. 72. 
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titnde helped to prevent, wliat was but too likely at 
the time, the absorption of dissent into the Establish- 
ment under the yain and neyer-to-be-fulfilled hope 
that more conciliatory counsels and a more tolerant 
administration would be adopted by the dominant 
church. The conduct of these exiles kept faithful 
to their conscientious convictions, a band of noble 
men, who, after suffering in exile, returned to Eng- 
land, to bear part in the endeavour, not altogether 
unsuccessful, of breaking the yoke of Prelacy from 
the neck of the English nation. 

It was in 1616 that the first Congregational 
Church was formed under the pastoral care of Henry 
Jacobs. By this is meant, that this society was in 
spirit, as well as in form and principles, the proto- 
type of those bearing the name Congregational from 
that period to the present day. We do not forget, 
however, that its principles in germ constituted the 
spirit of the Reformation ; and that they had an or- 
ganic existence in the Brownist churches, and in 
Christian societies of even an earlier date,^, — some 
of them distinguished by Baptist sentiments, but 
strictly Congregational in their order and discipline.f 

But the Congregationalists, like their predeces-* 
sors the Brownists, are driven into exile. Under 
dangers which fill us with admiration of their con- 
stancy, they escape from England, and find a settle- 
ment in Ley den. Under the pastorate of John 
Robinson, the little society enjoyed, in peace and 

* Stonghton's Spiritual Heroes. 

t Price's History of Protestant Nonconformity, i. 91. 
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anitjy their dearly cherished privileges. Bat in a 
foreign land, into which they were admitted only as 
a retreat for themselves, the increase of their body 
and the extension of their principles were scarcely 
to be expected. Hence, cat of a strong desire that 
the institutions of Christ, in their spirituality, might 
be preserved in the world, came the proposed emi- 
gration into the wilds of America. We need not re-> 
peat the now flEimiliar story of the embarkation of the 
pilgrim Withers, destined to be yet more &miliar, as 
the memories of holy men emerge from the load of 
obloquy under which they have long lain, and the 
divine principles for which they suffered find more 
general acceptance. The blessing and the patriarchal 
charge which they received from the sainted Robinson 
will rise to the memory of the reader ; their parting, 
their dangers and delays, their hardships and suffer- 
ings in that strange, wild home of the western forest. 
We cannot fail to mark by what a singular Provi- 
dence this little band of exiles was made to contri- 
bute to the religious liberties of England, to an ex- 
tent beyond what their position or their numbers 
gave any warrant to anticipate. Had they re- 
mained in Holland, who would have cast into the 
virgin soil of America the seeds of liberty and truth? 
Had they all emigrated, England would have lost 
the services of that band of great-hearted men, who, 
during the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate, saved England from the yoke of eccle- 
siastical domination ; — who, improving that hour as 
England's sowing-time of freedom, deposited in the 
national mind those imperishable truths which have 
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already hastened the progress, and shall ultimately 
secure the triumph, of Fbbxdom in Rbuoion — ^free- 
dom firom the domination both of secular and eccle- 
siastical power. Had they returned earlier, impa- 
tient of their banishment, they could not have brought 
to the great struggle, in which they bore a part so 
conspicuous, such disciplined minds, such matured 
▼iews, such heroic steadfastness of purpose; and could 
neither have won their honours so valiantly nor worn 
them so meekly. 

We now pass forward to the reign of the first 
Charles ; and see men in England, baring the &ith 
and temper of the Leyden exiles and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, becoming hopeless of relief; attempting, 
like them, to flee from their inhospitable fiitherland ; 
but denied even the poor immunity of voluntary exile. 
But it is not long till the arm of tyranny is broken, 
and the exiles are returning from Holland and other 
places of refuge, ready once more to plant in their 
beloved country those divine institutions, on which 
ecclesiastical despotism had set its foot. A venerable 
Assembly of Divines, not unmixed with laymen of 
rank, and learning, and piety, hold their sessions in 
Westminster, their commission being to " consult and 
advise" how ** such a government shall be settled in 
the church as may be agreeable to God's holy Word." 
In that large convention there is a small, a very small 
party who are of Congregational sentiments,— con- 
sisting of not more than eleven ministers out of 
the 121 who formed the clerical part of the Assem- 
bly, and a similar proportion of the 30 laymen who 
formed the other part. But a noble ambition filled 
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the minds of these few great-hearted men — to main- 
tain the rights of conscience, to plead for liberty, not 
to themselves alone, but to every man, to worship 
God according to his conscience. Their spirits were 
filled with jubilancy as they begirt themselves for 
this high vocation. Their task indeed was full of 
danger. Their party was small, and the times were 
troublous. They had no security of toleration to 
themselves, — indeed the constitution and temper of 
that Presbyterian Assembly, and their subsequent 
experience, showed how little security they had of 
exemption from active persecution on account of 
their sentiments. But to the persecuted and the 
banished it was gladdening once more to tread their 
native soil. England had taken a bold step toward 
reformation and liberty. The general ear was open 
to them. They seemed to be offering counsel to an 
inquiring people ; and they rejoiced to exhibit their 
system as alone capable of supplying the spiritual 
necessities of the church, and alone consistent with 
the safety and peace and liberty of the nation. 

It would divert us from the specific object which we 
have in view, and for which alone we refer to their 
labours, to detail, as we could wish, their struggles 
in that memorable convention. Their tenets met with 
a uniformly unfriendly reception in that House. For 
twenty and even for forty long sessions would the five 
Dissenting brethren, as they were called, on whom 
the principal labours of the party devolved, protract 
the Assembly's debates. The imputation of motives 
the most factious, the most overbearing treatment on 
the part of some of the majority, the knowledge of 
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the daugers which they incurred should the political 
power of their opponents be equal to their preponde- 
rating weight in that Assembly, did not abate their 
stead&jstness. Their greatest enemies confessed that, 
^ truly, if the cause were good, the men had plenty 
of learning, with eloquence, and, above aU, boldness 
and stififhess to make it out." They did not hesitate to 
avail themselves of every dialectical expedient, which, 
if it did not secure success, at lea^t delayed the im- 
position of Presbyterian uniformity upon the English 
nation, — a yoke scarcely less oppressive than that 
under which these men had themselves . suffered so 
much, and which the nation had just thrown off. 
When, overborne by numbers, they would be no 
longer listened to in the Assembly, they made their 
appeal to Parliament, seeking the protection of the 
civil power, when reason and Scripture did not serve 
for a sanctuary from persecution. When the ear of 
the Assembly was entirely closed against them, they 
spoke, by their Apologetic Narration, in the ear of 
Parliament, of England, and of posterity, their im- 
perishable pleadings for liberty of conscience. To the 
utmost limit of conscience they met the views of the 
Presbyterians, and silently consented to much that 
they could not approve; *^but if^" said Jeremiah 
Burroughes, one of the gentlest and most candid of 
men, ^ their congregations might not be exempted 
from that coercive power of the classes (presbyteries); 
if they might not have liberty to govern themselves 
in their own way, as long as they behaved peaceably 
towards the civil magistrate, they were resolved to 
suffer, or to go to some other part of the world, 
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where they might enjoy their liberty. But while 
men think there is no way of peace but by forcing 
aU to be of the same mind ; while they think the 
civil sword is an ordinance of God to determine all 
controyersies of divinity, and that it must needs be 
attended with fines and imprisonment to the dis- 
obedient ; while they apprehend there is no medium 
between a strict uniformity and a general confusion 
of all things ; while these sentiments prevail, there 
must be a base subjection of men's consciences to 
slavery, a suppression of much truth, and great dis- 
turbances in the Christian world." 

This will suffice to show the nature of the service 
which the Congregationalists of that day rendered to 
the cause of truth and liberty. 

About this period the destinies of Britain were 
about to be placed in the hands of a Congregation- 
alist — ^the man, Oliver Cromwell — ^England's great- 
est monarch, who shed the genial light of civil and 
religious freedom over an empire, which the vigour 
of his government, not more than the example of 
his piety, was lifting into enduring greatness. 

The political and the religious IndependentB 
should, in general, be viewed apart; but, for our 
purpose, we shall combine their doctrinal pleadings 
in the Westminster Assembly, and the civil admin* 
istration of Cromwell, which their principles are 
understood to have animated and directed. We 
pronounce no indiscriminating encomium either 
npon their character or their acts. We do not con- 
tend that they were entirely free from the errors 
of their time, respecting the part which the magis- 
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tiate miglit lawfully take in religioua affiurs. We 
eare not to arrogate for Congregationalists the hon- 
our of being the first to define the magistrate's 
proyince, although to Congregational Baptists this 
honour does belong.* We pretend not that the 
conduot of Congregationalists in England or in the 
New England settlement was absolutely consistent 
with their principles. It is enough to show, as we 
hare done, that religious liberty was vindicated 
more generously and comprehensively by them than 
by any others : that their reasonings in its vindica- 
tion have received confirmation by an ever-widening 
adoption of them firom that day to this: that the 
benefits of civil and religious freedom were more 
amply eiyoyed under the shadow of Congregational 
influence than in any other position of British af- 
&irs: and that such a result is only what may be 
expected to arise from the general adoption of their 
ecdesiastical views. This argument shall be stated 
by an unprejudiced mind, whose utterance all must 
respect: 

^ They (the Independents) disclaimed the qualifi- 
cations of * national' as repugnant to the nature of a 
« church.' The religion of the Independents could 
tto^ ioWuyut deetroymg it$ nature^ he established 5y 
law. They never could aspire to more than reli- 
gious liberty, and they accordingly have the honour 
to be the first, and long the only Christian commu- 
nity who collectively adopted that sacred principle. 
It is true that in the beginning they adopted the 

• Price's History of Protestant Noncomformity, i. 520. 
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pernicious and inconsistent doctrine of limited toler- 
ation, excluding Catholics as idolaters; and, in New 
England, where the great majority were of their 
persuasion, punishing, even capitally, dissenters from 
opinions which they accounted fundamental. BiUy 
as intolerance covM promote no interest of theirs^ real 
or imaginary y their true principles finaJly worked out 
the stain of these dishoruyurable exceptions. The gov- 
ernment of Cromwell, more influenced by them 
than by any other persuasion, made as near ap- 
proaches to general toleration as public prejudice 
would endure; and Sir Henry Vane, an Indepen- 
dent, was probably the first who laid down with 
perfect precision the inviolable rights of conscience, 
and the exemption of religion from all civil au- 
thority."* 

Since the Bevolution-settlement England has been 
reaping, and is destined still more largely to enjoy, 
the fruits of these heroic struggles for civil liberty. 
After the Restoration, the principles and works of 
the Commonwealth seemed to perish. But St< 
Bartholomew's day, the Revolution of 1688, the 
Toleration Act, the Abolition of Tests, the Relief of 
Roman Catholic Disabilities, <&c., attest how deeply 
implanted in the British mind were these principles 
of religious liberty. We ask, that befitting honour 
be paid to those whose principles contributed, more 
than any other single cause, to secure the civil, and, 
through them, the religious liberties of England. 

* Sir James Mcintosh's Historical Fragment. 



IV. 
Soirls STtorett of Cottgregatfonolfoni to 

About tlie period to which the concluding portion 
of the last section refers, manifestations of a yery 
alarming kind presented themselves to the Scottish 
Kirk. In different parts of the country fellowship- 
meetings were held, which were declared by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities to be " unnecessary," " savour-^ 
mg qf Brownitm^ and tending to set aside the claims 
of a regular ministry. They were forbidden, except 
as they were composed of the members of one family 
only. As was to be desired, this Act of Assembly 
had no efibct, except to confirm those who '^ inclined 
towards the Independent, sectarian, &natic ways."* 
In 1642, for example, one Ferrendale, is ^trapped' 
in Aberdeen, preaching at night with closed doors. 
Others are brought before the church-courts for 
^ dishaunting the parish kirk ;" haying their morn- 
ing and evening devotions within their own house ; 
and this secret preaching is called ^ Nocturnal doc- 
trine or Brownisme."* The result of these things 
is, that, not long after, several Christian men and 
women in the town of Aberdeen ^^ found themselves 
obliged to endeavour to have the ordinances admin- 

* Spalding's History of the Troubles, p. 803. 
d 
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istered in a more pure way, tlian there was any 
hope ever to attain to have them in the national 
way."* 

Certain persons of high reputation and consider- 
able influence in that same quarter are about this 
time proposing to secede from the Established 
Church of ScolJand. The sinful " mixtures " of the 
** precious men " witH " a pro&ne mixed multitude " 
wound their spirits. The Lord seems to be calling 
his people to look more narrowly than before to two 
things : '' Hie ConstittUion of the Churchy and the 
Government thereof," " To us it seems," say they, 
" for aught we can search in the Word, that none 
should be admitted as constituent members of a 
visible church, but such as with a profession of the 
truth join a blameless and gospel-like behaviour; 
as they may be esteemed in a rational judgment of 
charity, believers, and their children. Such were 
the churdies founded by the Apostles^ which ought to 
he patterns for uSy as appears by the titles given to 
them, — saints, sanctified, justified, purchased by the 
blood of Christ," &c. 

. In defence of their separation they say, " to talk 
of purging (the national church from its corrupt 
^mixtures') seems to us but a specious notion to 
entangle our spirits and keep us from duty." 

Such may be accepted as a specimen of the con- 
venticles which, especially from the time of Crom- 
well's invasion, were scattered throughout Scotland. 
The restoration of the second Charles, among its 

t Covenanters of the North, by Robert King, p. 318. 
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other direful deeds, destroyed these germinations of 
a spiritual life in our country ; and the iron rule of 
James completed the horrid work. 

We are now carried forward to the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, when we find the Na- 
tional CoTenants — ^most fitting adjuncts of a State- 
church — producing on another mind similar effects 
to those which have just been illustrated in the 
case of Alexander Jafiray and his associates toward 
the middle of the preceding century. It was in 
1728 that John Glas, minister of Tealing, lifted his 
solitary testimony to Jesus, " the King of Martyrs," 
as having instituted not a political or national church, 
but a kingdom not of this world ; and with a per- 
spicuity which cannot be exceeded, and a steadfast- 
ness which religion only could impart, maintained 
ecclesiastical principles strictly Congregational. 

'* Q. 15. (of the Queries put to Mr. Glas by the 
Synod of Angus and Meams, 16th April, 1728.) 
Is it your opinion that there is no warrant for a 
National Church under the New Testament? Or 
not? 

^^ A. It is my opinion ; for I can see no churches 
instituted by Christ in the New Testament, beside 
the universal, but Congregational churches^ <&c. 

" Q, 17. Is it your opinion that the body of be- 
lievers or church-members have a right to determine 
the admission or non-admission of persons to the 
Lord's table, together with the ministers and elders? 
Or not? 

^^ A, None can be admitted to communion in the 
Lord's Supper with a congregation of Christ, without 
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^ consent of that eofngre^tion^ and there most be a 
profoBsion of mutual brotherly lore in them that par- 
take together in that oxdinanoe." 

^' Q, 19. Is it your opinion that a single congre- 
gation of believers, with their pastor, are not under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority of supe- 
rior church judicatures, nor censurable by them, either 
as to doctrine, worship, or practice? Or not? 

*^^. A congregation or church of Jesus Christ, 
with its presbytery, is, in its discipline, subject to no 
jurisdiction under heaven."* 

The inconsiderable number of the churches which 
bear his name, their unprogressive character, their 
exclufflve and almost hostile temper toward other 
Christian sects, and the divergence of their views o€ 
saving &ith, dsc, from the views generally entertain-* 
ed by evangelical Christians — a divwgence greatly 
exaggerated by the pugnacious spirit in which it was 
promulged — ^have led even candid inquirers greatly 
to underrate the fiivourable influence which Glas ex- 
erted upon the religious liberties of his country. 

Undoubtedly the death-blow was given to the 
National Covenants by his single hand. For a time, 
a feeble protestation in their behalf was maintained^ 
both by the Establishment and the Seoeders. But 
Scotland's idol, once thrown upon its face and muti- 
lated, could never recover its ancient homage. The 
EstabMshment, deprived of the Covenant, was shorn 
of half its strength. From the moment a State- 

♦ Glas's Narrative of the Rise and Progress ot the Contro- 
versy abont the National CoYcnants, p. 132. 
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church hecomcB tolerant, or abates a jot of its bond^ 
the seeds of its dedine begin to germinate; and se* 
cessions, dissents, and -disruptions make up the storj 
of its troubled life. The secessions which not long 
after Glas's expulsion from the Establishment took . 
ph&ce in Scotland, are by candid historians traced, in 
no small measure, to the stirring of men's minds, and 
the diffusion of scriptural truth by means of the prin- 
ciples of Glas* The approximation, to which, in 
several parts of this volume reference is made, of 
all religious bodies in this country, if not to cor^ 
recter views ef the rights of the Christian people^ 
at least to a more liberal infusion of the popu« 
lar influence into their affiiirs, may be in no small 
degree due to Qbw's labours. For there is a silent 
and invisible operation of such views, how obscure 
soever the party may be that entertain them, whidi 
gradually prepares the mind of the community to 
receive truths which, on their first announcement, 
they rejected Inth dislike. Such an influence the 
Scottish Congregational churches have been widely 
exerting on the religious communities around them, 
as is generously acknowledged by some of the great- 
est and best of those who differ from their polity as 
a whole; and a like honour is preeminently due to 
John Glas, the earliest, boldest, and ablest of Scottish 
expounders of Congregationalism as the ecclesiastical 
polity of Scripture. 

The same line of remark applies to the Old, ot 
Scots Independents, who are sometimes also known by 
the name of their amiable and excellent Father, David 
Dale. If to Olas and his party belong the honour 
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of maintaining the constitutional rights of the Chris- 
tian people, to the Old Independents we owe the 
practical development of the inner life of the church 
of Christ — ^the Christian fellowship of the church. 
For this was exhibited by them free from the harsh 
and uncharitable spirit which vitiated the example 
of the Glasites. 

James Smith, minister at Newbnm, and Bobert 
Ferrier, minister at Largo, began, about the year 
1768, to discover that the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which they had subscribed as ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, abounded with doctrines sub- 
versive of the nature of Christ's kingdom and the 
gospel thereof." Their consciences allowing them 
to remain no longer in that connexion, they with- 
drew, along with a few others like-minded belong- 
ing to each of their congregations, and assembled 
together as a church in a house built for them at 
Balchristie.* 

At the very same time, Messrs. Dale, Paterson^ 
Alexander, &c., in Glasgow, began '^to see that 
the kingdom of the clergy, under whatever de- 
nomination, and the kingdom of Christ were as op- 
posite as light and darkness; that the Christian 
brotherhood and brotherly love so much insisted on 
in the word of God, and exemplified in the New 
Testament scriptures, were incompatible with the 
Presbyterian system; that the Lord's Supper and a 
Presbyterian Sacrament were very distinct things. 

* Historical Sketches of the Rise of the Scots Old Inde- 
pendents, &c., yi. 
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They now began to obsen'-e to one another that it 
appeared from the New Testament that the Lord's 
Sapper should be observed every first day of the 
week; that this was a principal part of that day's 
service; and that those who came together to break 
bread should be known to each other as brethren by 
a joint profession of the fstith."* The parties in 
Glasgow, and those in Fife, having simultaneously 
and independently arrived at the same conclusions, 
established a union betwixt the two churches which 
they had respectively formed. Such is the rise of 
the Scots Independents. 

Their views are very ably stated in a pamphlet 
published at the time.f They can find, in the New 
Testament, no Church courts; no presbytery, except 
such as is settled in every particular church; no 
church representative or even church collective, t. «., 
several congregations in a province or nation consti- 
tuting one church. They consider each particular 
congregation as forming a complete church, inde* 
pendent of every other congregation; and having 
Jesus Christ as their head, complete in themselves. 
But these independent congregations ^^ are called to 
correspond with one another in love, even to the 
asking of advice." They declare the manner of com- 
munion in the national church to be unscripturaU 
And after quoting several passages of Scripture re* 
quiring purity of communion, they say: *' We found 

♦ Historical Sketches, &c. 

t The Case of James Smith, &c., truly represented and 
defended. 1768. 
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it Upon trial quite impracticable, in connexion with 
that churchy to pay due regard to these and the like 
scriptures, and were therefore inclinable to be di8-> 
engaged, that we might be at liberty to conform more 
to what appears of great importance in religion: and 
that we might be under less restraint in reducing to 
practice the whole instituted discipline in Christ's 
house in connexion with such as shall be found by 
us like-minded."* 

Various causes haye hindered the multiplication 
and increase of these churches. By too exclusive 
attention to internal peace, and to the mere bar* 
mony of Christian fellowship, active zeal in diffus- 
ing the gospel was neglected. The gospel ministry 
was not maintained in efficiency. And while at* 
traction, not aggression, was their characteristic aim, 
they ceased to attract the attention, or awaken the 
interest of the community. Undoubtedly, however,, 
they were called to preserve spiritual religion where 
they were planted, and embody the great law of 
Christian fellowship. They have not become ex- 
tinct, or been suppknted; but have rather become 
merged in the body of Scottish Congregationalists ; 
their spiritual machinery being not displaced, but only 
supplemented by the addition to it of an active mis- 
sionary zeal; an educated and efficient ministry; and 
the spirit of universal brotherhood and union chas- 
tening and hallowing their separation. These brief 
notices sufficiently show, that scarcely at any period, 
certainly for no long time, have the principles for 

* Historical Sketches, &c., iii. 
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which Scottish GongregationaliBts contend, been with- 
out witnesses and adyocates of their truth.* 



* The Baptist chnrchefl, both of Scotland and England, 
have been of the Congregational order, and are understood 
to be included in this Paper nnder the common name of Con- 
gregationalist. 



Fob the details of the rise and earlj progress of these 
churches, the reader is referred to those parts of this 
Yolume which speciallj treat of these points. One 
or two ohserrations are all that can legitimately &11 
within the limits of this Introduction. 

To assert that the adoption of the Congregational 
polity, by the churches formed in Scotland in 1798, 
was in no degree owing to the existence of such yiews 
in this country anterior to their formation, or to the 
influence exerted by the Congregationalism of Eng- 
land, would be rash, and scarcely consistent with 
truth. Yet the fioicts will bear out this assertion at 
least, — and after the succession of independent testi- 
monies already adduced in f&your of Congregational- 
ism, it is a point of some importance, — that the adop- 
tion of the Congregational polity in 1798 did not arise 
from the study of any human model, and was not the 
' result of any efforts of the Congregationalists of Eng- 
land to extend their system. The most satisfsustory 
proof of this is to be found in the £u3t, that whilst 
the most friendly relation and intercourse have been 
maintained betwixt the Congregational churches of 
England and Scotland through the whole of the half- 
century now under review, and there is perfect iden- 
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tity of principle in the two bodies, the temper- 
ament and habit of the Scottish sister are quite 
distinguishable from those of her senior of the 
South. 

The story of their rise is short, but of sublime im- 
port. The vitalizing doctrines of the cross had pro- 
duced in the minds of many Christians increased spiri- 
tnalitj and zeal for the Lord's cause. Each brought 
his quota of individual effort to his Divine Master, 
saying, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " Dis- 
couraged, reproached, and overborne by ecclesiastical 
authority, residing in the hands of a class who might 
naturally be suspected of being under temptation to 
restrain the full privileges of the unofficial or lay 
members of Christ's flock, they went to Scripture 
for direction and guidance. The contrast betwixt 
the divine provisions in the word, and the human 
prohibitions in the church, amazed and gladdened 
their hearts. The first glimpses of spiritual liberty 
ravished their inquiring and solicitous souls. They 
found themselves possessed, by divine right, of privi- 
leges, which, in the name of their gracious King and 
Lord, had been interdicted to them. They pursued 
their search, and certified their discovery; until at 
length, impatient of ignominious thraldom, they form 
themselves into churches of the Congregational mo- 
del, as the best offering of obedience to their Divine 
King, and the only sufficient security of their divine 
rights and liberties. 

We point, therefore, to these churches as inde- 
pendent witnesses to the scriptural character of this 
system, and to the evident fitness of its provisions to 
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satisfy the crarings, and give vent to the impnlses^ 
of regenerated men. 

The employment of lay agency, and the vindica- 
tion of that course, is a part of their history to which 
a conspicuous and honourable place is given in the 
narrative which the reader will find in another part 
of this volume. But this &ct must be associated 
with another in order to estimate aright the position 
which was occupied by these churches in the work 
of reforming religion in our native land. That fi&ct 
is, that along with their use of lay agency, they main- 
tained the advantage and necessity of an educated 
and efficient ministry. Religious communities might 
be named that have held by the one or the other 
of these principles. It should not be forgotten that 
the Scottish Gongregationalists held by both. They 
chose the middle way betwixt the clerical exolusive- 
ness of the Presbyterian sects, and the laic exclusive* 
ness of the Ohisite and Scots Independent sects. In 
this combination we discern one of the most healthy 
and honourable characteristics of these churches. They 
attained to an idea, which no Christiaa body in this 
country has had the courage fully to carry out. May 
the Scottish Gongregationalists never become timid 
in its development! That idea is: That it is of small 
concern where a man has got his knowledge, whether 
at a university, or in the dingy workshop during 
moments stolen from his daily toil : that it is of small 
import whether a man haA been so many years in 
coUege, in hall, or in academy, if he has any how ac- 
quired the knowledge requisite for his office: that a 
man may be ignorant of mathematics, be but lame in 
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Latin, and know Moral Philosophy only through his 
thinkings on the ethics which he finds in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and yet hare Bible-learning, and spiritual quali- 
fication sufficient to oonstitute him an ^^ able minister 
of the New Testament." Without doubt Christian 
churches ought to consider, and consider well, what 
means it may be most expedient for them to adopt, 
as a general rule, for the training of men for the 
ministry of the gospel. But when compliance with 
this rule becomes the condition of entrance into the 
ministry, it becomes bondage and a snare. For 
experience has proved, that ample qualifications for 
the Christian ministry may be possessed by another 
method of acquisition; and eyen in the absence of 
some of those attainments, which may hold a place in 
the general rule of ministerial education. Unifor- 
mity of method, and an imaginary average of attain- 
ment, have been the stumbling-block of Christian 
churches. The Congregationalists of Scotland de- 
manded QUALIFICATION for the ministry of the gospel. 
But it was an aptness, not scholastic, or literary, but 
ministerial — a rule which would have admitted An- 
drew Fuller without college-learning, and rejected 
the ripest scholar, and profoundest philosopher, who 
was not like him ^^ apt to teach," and ^' mighty in the 
Scriptures." Many have thought themselves at lib- 
erty to sneer at the rapidity with which the ministry 
was supplied for our early churches. And unthink- 
ing and shame-fiBiced friends have been ready to offer 
as an apology, the pressure of the times. We offer 
no apology. On no part of our history have we 
reason to look back with a more reasonable satis£Ebc- 
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tion, either as respects the work done, or the prin- 
ciples on which it was done. The work was to 
preach the gospel simply, discriminatingly, and £aiith- 
faUy. How it was performed let fioicts testify. Eyen 
the learning' of these early preachers has been griev- 
ously under-rated by the languid formalists who can- 
not understand how an earnest mind can exceed in 
its progress their own measured and mechanical pace. 
But even if they had been less learned than they 
were, they were a qualified ministry. And the 
blessing which attended, and the fruits which have 
followed their labours, is their best attestation, and 
most enduring diploma. 



VI. 

Although the Scottish Congregational churches do 
not boast themselves of written creeds and authori- 
tatiye standards, their principles are quite within 
the reach of OTery enquirer. Any formal statement 
of them will scarcely be expected in this place; and, 
after the historical notices which have already de- 
tained the attention of the reader, such a statement 
is unnecessary. 

Congregationalism, bs it regards the internal con- 
stitution of the church, holds: that under the pre- 
sidency and rule of the pastorhood all the members 
of the congregation (ecclesia, church) are brethren ; 
that it is equally the interest, right, and obligation 
of all to bear a part in conducting those spiritual 
affitirs which come under the charge of a Christian 
church ; and that while all acts of authority proceed 
from the ruler, his rule is conducted in the presence 
and with the concurrence of the congregation 
(church). The divine law, say Congregationalists, 
prescribes this constitution for the church : the spi- 
rituality of the church's fellowship requires it. 

It is not our intention to vindicate, so much as to 
state these principles. Such in the view of Congre- 
gationalists are the chartered rights of Christ's peo- 
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pie. Any measure of liberty, short of this, is an 
infringement on His authority, and an injury to the 
prosperity of His church. And, of such a spiritual 
enfranchisement of the Christian people, Gongrega- 
tioualists are the only advocates. In support of this 
Christian constitution they make their appeal ^ to 
the law and to the testimony." To their doubting 
brethren who allege the disorder likely to arise from 
such unlimited freedom, they answer, that if this 
constitution be liable to more disorder than those 
which are guarded by more conditions and checks, 
there is this compensation, that it is capable of more 
spirituality and real unity. No bond surely can be 
80 easily worn, or can bind so strongly, as the ^^ bond 
of perfectness." Presbyterians themselves rejoice in 
a parity of ministerial rank. Congregationalists 
have this broader ground of boasting, that their 
parity is thi^t of the brethren. It is for their 
Presbyterian brethren to demonstrate how the one 
can be good and the other must be evil! And as 
for pastoral rule in a Congregational church, they 
argue, that if it has less range and power than else^ 
where, it acquires a more spiritual character, and 
exerts a more beneficial influence. 

Congregationalism, as it regards the external re- 
lations of the Christian congregation, asserts that 
the particular Christian congregation (church) is 
complete in itself, exempt from the authority and 
interference of all other parties, even of other 
churches, with whom it sustains a relation of com- 
munion and co-operation. Independency is a term 
we can allow, although our fathers disclaimed it. 
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Because the system whicli it designates has outliyed 
many of the grosser imputations which were cast 
upon it. To this hour, indeed, Independency is the 
stalking-horse of all, who determine to combine op- 
position to Congregationalism with comfort to them- 
selyes, by refraining from all candid enquiry. There 
are still found not a few who speak of Independency 
as if it meant isolation and even repulsion, not- 
withstanding the express and reiterated provisions 
which this system has always made for the com- 
munion and co-operation of churches; notwithstand- 
ing the notorious fact that its earliest and ablest 
expounders have demonstrated its pre - eminent 
capabilities of union; and notwithstanding the con- 
spicuous forms of practical union and combined 
agency which these churches are known to support. 
But the matter has been long ago taken out of the 
region of theory and argument into that of fact and 
experience. And the problem has been satis&c- 
torily solved. Given the independency of the church 
(congregation) as to its particular internal interests, 
that the union of many particular congregations for 
general or common objects be safe, easy, and ex- 
pedient. 

But supposing that this £sivourite allegation were 
true, and that these separate societies are really in- 
capable of any organic union as churches, — that they 
cannot aggregate themselves into one confederacy, we 
do not know that any consequence very tremendous 
would ensue; if all the individuals composing these 
churches were united to one Head, and capable, as 
individuals, of entering into other forms of associa- 
e 
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tion for promoting the work of their common Mas- 
ter. There might still be the most undeniable 
benefits derived from their independent constitution. 
A nation is a society or aggregation of individoals. 
But Within its bosom there are innumerable inde^ 
pendent and separate &milies, serving the great and 
peculiar ends of the domestic constitution; and 
the benefits of the domestic constitution are not 
doubted or denied, merely because the nation is not 
composed of these f&milies formed into one grand 
patriarchal confederation. 

Besides the scriptural authority of these princi- 
ples, which is the strongest of all encouragements to 
maintain them zealously, there are certain features 
of the present time which ought to fill die Gongre- 
gationalists with hope* The claims of ike Chrietian 
people have long been loudly asserted by the seceding 
bodies, and by the anti-patronage section of the State- 
church. But recently, this has become the rallying 
cry of a Protesting church ; and has, by this means, 
acquired a currency and acceptance in the commu- 
nity, altogether extraordinary. The boon bestowed 
on the Christian people, by any of the parties referred 
to, comes fax short, it is true, of the claim asserted in 
their behalf. AU that Christ gave to his people is 
claimed for them. But what is actually bestowed 
is only the right to elect their rulers. Now to us 
it seems more easy to prove that Christ did not 
impart this right, than that he imparted this, and 
no more. And the hope is not unreasonable that 
those who have conceded thus much to the rights of 
the Christian people cannot stop at the point of 
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merely giTing them the choice of their own minis* 
ters. A reflecting Christian people cannot surely 
be long satisfied with such a miserly boon. The 
spiritual impulses whioh haye produced this relaxa- 
tion of the rigid Presbjrterian platform, must lead 
to its further relaxation. It will be difficult to con- 
vince a Christian man, that he is of all men most 
capable of judging of the capabilities and character 
of his spiritual teacher, but utterly incapable of 
judging in the smallest matter of discipline; or of 
giving council in affiiirs, with which himself and his 
brethren are individually the principal parties con- 
cerned. It cannot but seem mysterious and inex- 
plicable that his spiritual functions are of essential 
advantage in one part of the church's affiiirs, viz., 
the appointment of the pastor, but become useless, 
inexpedient, and pernicious as soon as the pastor is 
appointed. It cannot long be concealed, that if this 
be all t^ rights of the Christian people^ it is only the 
right of making over in fiivour of others all those ac- 
tive functions in the church which constitute their 
divine heritage. 

Under such circumstances, it surely befits Con- 
gregationalists to hold £abst principles which are 
virtually acknowledged, although in part actually 
evaded, by the religious parties from whom they 
separate. 

But another distinguishing principle of the Scottish 
Congregational churches is this: that the constitu- 
ency of the church shall be, such persons as are judged 
to be the genuine disciples of Jesus Christ. Now it 
is denied that this is a distinguishing principle of 
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Congregational churches. For even granting that 
it were tme, that in the matter of communion, the 
Congregational churches were more spiritual than 
other churches, this is hj no means a necessary ad- 
junct of their system, certainly not a peculiar ad- 
junct, since other religious bodies might adopt it. The 
reply to this is supplied in part by the historical 
argument which will be found in another part of 
this volume, viz., that this tenet respecting spiri- 
tual fellowship has always been characteristic of 
Congregationalism; and one of the main ends in the 
view of its promoters and defenders. 

Next, we submit that it is an essential principle 
of Congregationalism, inasmuch as Congregationalism 
in its two-fold aspect, as we haye already described 
it, grants the exercise of such rights and privileges 
as can be used, for their appointed purpose, only by a 
truly Christian congregation; — and such as cannot 
be intrusted to any but to those who are thus 
spiritually qualified to use them for the glory of 
Christ, and the good of His cause. Congregational- 
ism dares not strip itself of this characteristic. This 
constitutes its spiritual character, its real power. It 
pleases many persons to speak of Congregationalism 
as a mere form of polity or external arrangement 
in the church. But it is more, — ^much more. It 
involves the very character as well bs the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Christ. If it were only a mat- 
ter of external arrangement, our zeal in its support 
might justly be deemed without warrant, — ^for surely 
amongst those who are of the same character, the 
same spirit, and reverently submissive to the same 
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Divine Lawgiver, a mere matter of arrangement 
might speedily be put right. Naj, on this sup- 
position, onr zeal would inyolve a fedsity, aj9 if a 
mere organic constitution of a church, apart from 
the motives and affections by which it was wrought, 
could effect results of any permanent value. The 
divine rights which Congregationalism pleads for, it 
pleads for only as being in the hands of a truly Chris- 
tian people. 

But may we not, without presumption, or viola- 
tion of charity, demur to the assertion that other 
bodies possess equal £aicilities ^or adopting this prin- 
ciple of communion? It may be congregational 
prejudice, but to our judgment it seems plain, that a 
truly Christian people — that is, a congregation, on 
the whole homogeneous, really spiritual, — could not 
be contented with anything less than the full heri- 
tage which Christ hath given to his people, and 
would, as the necessary effect of spiritual impulses 
and aspirations, demand the full use and enjoyment 
of Christian fellowship as Congregationalism alone 
supj^es it. 

But in bar of the special claim of the Congrega* 
tionalists to this as a distinguishing principle, appeal 
is made to the formulas and standards of other reli- 
gious bodies, in which the principle stated above is 
unexceptionably maintained. But we submit, thdt 
in this way the question, as between Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, is not fairly met. Beyond 
all controversy, these standards set forth what ought 
to be the character of the members of the visible 
Church of Christ. Thus fax there is agreement. But 
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there remains a matter of di&rence betwixt Congre- 
gationalifirts and other bodies. It is tbicH-Ought a 
Christian church to require the proof or satis&ctory 
manifestation of a trulj Christian character^ before 
admitting to communion? Is it competent to the 
church to determine, for the regulation of its own 
procedure, whether a man has giren eridence of 
being a Christian ? Is the church bound to ask for 
evidence of this, and nothing less ? And is this the 
avowed and real law by which the fellowship of 
dliurches is regulated ? 

If Presbyterian churdies will answer these ques* 
tions in the affirmative^ the matter is afc an end. The 
contending parties are much nearer than they have 
ever conceived themselves to be. If this be no 
longer a subject of contention betwixt them, the 
other points of diversity will be speedily determined. 
But we are not aware of sudi a dedaratioQ having 
been made by any Presbyterian body. With our 
present informaticm, we are persuaded that an an- 
swer in the affirmative to these questions Presbyte- 
rian bodies are not prepared to give. If they be^ and 
their sentiments be thus proved to be identical with 
those of Congregationalists, the latter have suffered 
most unjust and unprincipled abuse, on account of the 
ialse and pernicious sentiments which they held upon 
purity of communion, which, it appears on this sup- 
position, are not reckoned by their accusers to be 
&ls6 and pernicious after all. If Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists are at one on this point, i&lae and 
injurious impressions respecting Congregational strict- 
ness of communion have been kept alive in the po- 
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pukr mind ; imprefiaions which, confinned by their 
avowed principles and known pmctioe^ have done 
mndi to alienate the masses from the Congregational 
chnrches ; beeausey in shutting oat from their oom- 
manion those who were freely admissible into other 
religious bodies, they afSb:ed a dishonouring stigma 
to their character. ^^Have we suffered so many 
things in vain?" Whence the charges so often 
reiterated, of Congregational churches pretending 
to judge the heart; presuming to stand in the plaoe 
of Qod ; encouraging vanity and fiilse confidence on 
the part of their members ; and cherishing sectarian 
antipathies against Christiana as good as themselves t 
Congregational churches have not changed* Their 
principle and practice now, have been their principle 
and practice &om the first. If others have changed, 
let them avow it. The matter is too weighty to be 
left undetermined. Let the Christian church be at 
one upon this point, and the greatest obstacle to 
Christian union is taken out of the way. 

We make no charge against the actual communion 
of any other body; as we pronounce no flattering 
encomium on our own. Only, if this be the princi- 
ple and law of communion, it may be expected that, 
when acted upon, it will produce appropriate fruits. 
But if» for applying such a test, Congregationalists 
are still charged with presumption, Presbyterians 
can only escape from the terms of their own censure 
by adopting another and less scrutinizing test. If, 
notwithstanding this lower standard of character 
adopted by them, their communion is spiritual and 
Christian, then the effect rises higher than the cause, 
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and an examination, which is not designed to sepa^ 
rate believers from nnbelievers, does actuailj sepa- 
rate them, contrary to the design and expectation of 
those who conduct it. And finally, if thej know 
that their communion is pure, then it seems that, in 
coming to this conclusion, they can distinguish 
genuine Christian character from its mere form, 
while they deny that Congregationalists can. 

Of the principles now nnder discussion, we will 
only further add, that they seem calculated to act 
beneficially, on the pulpit, in leading the preacher to 
make a just discrimination betwixt those who serre 
the Lord and those who serve him not:— on Christian 
character, as developing by action and responsibility 
the spiritual fiunilties : — and on the eflSciency of the 
Christian church, by giving freedom of action to 
every individual member, and to the whole a 
power of readily adapting their procedare to the 
varying demands of divine Providence. 

The most recent '^ declaration" of principles is 
that adopted at the General Meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales in May 1833. 
Believing them to be substantially identical with the 
principles of the churches in the northern division 
of the island, we append, for the information of the 
reader, the chapter entitled, 

^^ PSINOIPLES OF GHUJKGH.OBDEa AND DISCIPLINE. 

'^L The Congregational churches hold it to be 
the will of Christ that true believers should volunta- 
rily assemble together to observe religious ordinances, 
to promote mutual edification and holiness, to per- 
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petuate and propa^te the gospel in the world, and 
to advance the glory and worship of God, through 
Jesns Christ; and that each society of believers, 
having these objects in view in its formation, is pro- 
perly a Christian church. 

." 11. They believe that the New Testament con- 
tains, either in the form of express statute, or in the 
example and practice of apostles and apostolic 
churches, all the articles of £ftith necessary to be 
believed, and all the principles of order and disci- 
pline requisite for constituting and governing Chris- 
tian societies; and that human traditions, Others, 
and councils, canons, and creeds, possess no autho- 
rity over the f^ith and practice of Christians. 

" III. They acknowledge Christ as the only Head 
of the Church, and the officers of each church under 
him, as ordained to administer his laws impartially 
to all ; and their only appeal, in all questions touch- 
ing their religious &ith and practice, is to the sacred 
Scriptures. 

'^ IV. They believe that the New Testament au- 
thorizes every Christian church to elect its own 
officers, to manage all its own affiiirs, and to stand 
independent o^ and irresponsible to, all authority, 
saving that only of the Supreme and Divine Head 
of the Church, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

" V. They believe that the only officers placed by 
the apostles over individual churches, are the bishops 
or pastors, and the deacons ; the number of these 
being dependent upon the numbers of the church ; 
and that to these, as the officers of the church, is 
committed respectively the administration of its 
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spiritual and texnpoial concerns, — subjeoi, however, 
to the approbation of the charch. 

" VI. They believe that no persons should be re- 
ceived as members of Christian churches, but such 
as make a credible profession of Christianity, are 
living according to its precepts, and attest a willing- 
ness to be subject to its discipline ; and that none 
should be excluded from the fellowship of the church 
but such as deny the &ith of Christ, violate his laws, 
or refuse to submit themselves to the discipline which 
the word of Gk>d enforces. 

" VII. The power of admisfflon into any Christian 
church, and rejection from it, they believe to be 
vested in the church itself^ and to be exercised only 
through the medium of its own officers. 

"VIII. They believe that Christian churches 
should statedly meet for the celebration of public 
worship, for the observance of the Lord's Supper, 
and for the sanctification of the first day of the week. 

" IX. They believe that the power of a Christian 
church is purely spiritual, and should in no way be 
corrupted by union with temporal or civil power. 

" X. They believe that it is the duty of Christian 
churches to hold communion with each other, to en- 
tertain an enlarged affection for each other, as mem- 
bers of the same body, and to co-operate for the 
promotion of the Christian cause; but that no 
church, or union of churches, has any right or 
power to interfere with the &ith or discipline of any 
other church, further than to separate from such as, 
in faith or practice, depart from the gospel of Christ. 

'' XI. They believe that it is the privilege and 
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duty of eveij church to call forth such of its mem- 
bers as may appear to be qualified, by the Holy 
Spirit, to sustain the office of the ministry; and that 
Christian churches unitedly ought to consider the 
maintenance of the Christian ministry in an adequate 
degree of learning, as one of its especial cares; that 
the cause of the gospel may be both honourably sus- 
tained, and constantly promoted. 

^^ XII. They believe that church officers, whether 
bishops or deacons, should be chosen by the free 
voice of the church, but that their dedication to the 
duties of their office should take place with special 
prayer, and by solemn designation, to which most 
of the churches add the imposition of hands by those 
already in office. 

" XIIL They believe that the fellowship of every 
Christian church should be so liberal as to admit to 
communion in the Lord's Supper all whose faith and 
godliness az^, on the whole, undoubted, though con- 
scientiously differing in points of minor importance ; 
and that this outward sign of fraternity in Christ 
should be co-extensive with the fraternity itself, 
though without involving any compliances which 
conscience would deem to be sinfuL' 
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Thb retrospect of 50 jears awakens mingled senti- 
ments of humiliation and hope. Wi^ grateful 
confidence the Scottish Congregational churches 
may exclaim: By the grace of Ood we continne 
unto this day: and with humiliation they may re- 
member, that their birth-time was one of high hope 
and large promise ; but that the benefits which might 
reasonably have been anticipated from such a move- 
ment, so begun, have been but partially realised. 

Not that we can speak of that movement as hav- 
ing, in any sense, issued in failure. Speaking of it 
as if it were an experiment, it has been one emi- 
nently successful; especially when we add to the 
direct, recognised results of the movement, the influ- 
ence which Congregational churches have exerted 
beyond the limits of their own communion. For if 
in any degree they have contributed to the spiritual 
improvement of other religious bodies, they have 
been accomplishing good of the most desirable kind. 

After the experience of so long a time, no inhe- 
rent defect has been discovered in the ecclesiastical 
polity which Congregationalists reverence as divine. 
When therefore we speak of the weakness of Con- 
gregationalism, it cannot be understood of any defect 
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in the provision which it makes for the liherty, pros- 
perity, and efficiency of the chnrch, bnt only of the 
weakness and &ultiness of human agents, who either 
misapprehend its principles, or through perverse 
tempers misuse them. 

This is the case, for instance, when Congrega- 
tionalism is lauded as an ecclesiastical machinery 
of great excellence and power, but is at the same 
time unassociated with spiritual character in those 
who work it, or with the spirit of meekness, which 
alone can animate it with its appropriate energy. 
Then Congregationalism will prove to he weak and 
contemptible. 

Or, when its adherents contend earnestly for their 
so-called rights, while they neglect the co-ordinate 
obligations and responsibilities which rest on every 
man to promote, to the utmost of his ability, the 
spiritual interests of the church ; — ^when the popular 
element is valued more as a check and control upon 
every thing that can be imagined by the most watch- 
ful jealousy to interfere with the liberty of the in- 
dividual will, rather than as the motive, working 
energy of the Christian church, promoting the great 
interests of Christ's kingdom better than any other 
instrumentality can; — then Congregationalism will 
be weak, and stand forth as an arbitrary, fitful, dog- 
matic, controversial, overbearing thing, instead of a 
great law of Christian life, regulating the &ithful 
brotherhood by the spirit of holiness. 

Or, when Congregationalism shall mainly occupy 
itself either with questions of internal organization ; 
or in seeking the edification of the brethren; or in 
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defending its scriptund anthority ; or in vindicating 
its unequalled capabilities, while tbe Lord's work is 
neglected; and through the decay of vital religion 
and Christian zeal its works are few and feeble ; — 
then its boast of pre-eminent powers will render it 
only contemptible, and will fix upon the system that 
reproach which should attach only to its treacherous 
friends. 

These principles, it should ever be remembered, 
are valuable only for their use. It is little to have 
a scriptural theory of a church, if we have not its 
scriptural efficiency and power. It will be little to 
the honour or stability of these churches, if they 
maintain purity of communion in admitting to their 
communion, and relax watchfulness and discipline 
towards those who are already admitted. The pre- 
eminent fitness of Congregationalism as the organism 
of the gospel, for its preservation and diffusion, will 
be best attested by the works which it performs. 

The vocation of the Congregational churches is 
to exhibit Christianity, in its natural development, 
in the church and toward the world. It is not for 
them to compete with other religious bodies in the 
number of their adherents, the magnitude of their 
schemes, or the extent of their missionary operations. 
It is theirs to exhibit churches of a primitive form, 
a primitive character, and primitive power. Their 
strength is the spirituality of their character and 
fellowship. Let their distinctive principles appear 
under this commendation and they will find adoption. 
They lie near, as has been shown, to the original 
impulses and strongest yearnings of God's redeemed 
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cbildren. And when, by the illumination of the 
blessed Spirit^ men's senses are exercised to discern 
His will, maj we not hope their triumph will be 
full? 

The affiiira of men are subject to periodical con- 
junctures, which ** try men's work of what sort it 
is." Such a crisis is that to which these churches 
seem to hare ix>me. Through a history, brief in- 
deed, but most chequered and troublous, they have 
passed. They have suffered many disappointments. 
They have be^i subjected to much deserved^ and 
much undeserved, reproach. They have been taught 
many lessons. And now, with the scars of their 
war&re apon them, they continue unto this day. 

The alternative administered by Divine Provi- 
dence, in this their hour of waiting and patience, is 
this: — ^You may £etil. You may relax your attach- 
ment to principles which experience as well as Scrip- 
ture has proved to be divine; but your failure will 
only prove that you were unworthy of a cause, which 
others will take up when you have laid it down. 
Others will carry to triumph what you ignominiously 
left to neglect and reproach. — Or : You may " en- 
dure." You may gird up the loins of your mind, 
and, with spirits renewed and sanctified by divine 
grace, and with hands whose feebleness has been 
exchanged for power, you may go forward, and amid 
the crowning honours of your accomplished mission, 
may understand the will of the Lord concerning you. 

Surely, the decision, in answer to such an appeal, 
can only be on the side of steadfast fidelity to their 
high vocation. These churches have already wea- 
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thered the most difficalt part of their voyage. They 
have their seat amongst an intelligent and reflective 
people, who cling to a principle when they have once 
discovered its value, — a people who have an inborn 
and hereditary love of Religious freedom. Their 
principles have already effected a wide dissemination. 
Their place among the Christian sects is one of re- 
spect and honour. Their sentiments have secured 
much secret &vour in the minds of many who do 
not openly adopt them. Their principles have al- 
ready infused themselves largely into other bodies — 
a fact at no time so conspicuous as at the present 
moment. On every hand the reins of clerical domi- 
nation, through their example and advocacy, are be- 
ing relaxed, and the breath of Christian fellowship is 
being sweetened. Let them be but faithful. Their 
motto is. Truth and Liberty — Liberty in the 
Truth ! Their work is not done, until a free, spiri- 
tual Christianity have embraced and transformed 
pur native land. 

May the present race of Scottish Congregational- 
ists oe baptized with the spirit of their fathers! 
Timj believed in the divinity of their cause; hence, 
" out of weakness they were made strong." 
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THE FIEST LOVE LEFT. 



Rev. ii. 4. " Nevertheless, I have [somewhat] against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love." 

On looking at your Bibles, you will observe that 
the word *' somewhat " in this verse is marked as /wgo- 
plementaiy. The verse might be more briefly and 
tersely rendered — " Nevertheless, I have against 
thee, that thou hast left thy first love/* — In the 
two verses immediately preceding, the Lord Jesus, 
to whose dictation John wrote, gives the Church of 
Ephesus a very high character. It is not easy, in- 
deed, to imagine a higher: — "I know thy works, 
and thy labour, and thy patience, and how thou 
canst not bear them which are evil ; and thou hast 
tried them which say they are apostles, and are not, 
and hast found them liars : and hast borne, and haet 
patience, and for my name's sake hast laboured, and 
hasf not fainted." — Here we have — personal and 
social activity, nay self-denying and exhausting la- 
bour, in good works; patient endurance of suffering; 
purity of fellowship and impartial fiiithfulness of dis- 
cipline; soundness of doctrine, and discriminative 
repudiation of error; unflinching and un&inting per- 
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severance; — and all "for Christ's name's sake," — 
a phrase, which can mean nothing less than from 
a hearty attachment to Him and to his cause. — A 
church receiving from Christ himself commendation 
such as this, might, we are apt to think, be tempted 
to ask — " What lack we yet?" It is of this same 
church, however, that he adds, in the terms of our 
text — " Nevertheless, I have against thee, that thou 
hast left thy first love." 

It is my purpose to found on the words a series 
of observations, which they seem naturally to sug- 
gest; — each of which contains a salutary lesson, 
needful to be always borne in remembrance, — and 
all of which have appeared to me specially suitable 
to the occasion on which I have been called to ad- 
dress you. 

I. The Jlrst of these lessons is — The indispensa- 
ble NECESSITY OP LOVE THE LOVE SPOKEN OP IN THE 

TEXT TO THE CHABACTEB OP EVERY BELIEVER, AND 

OF EVERY CHURCH. 

In illustrating this lesson, love might be under- 
stood in all its comprehensiveness of reference — as 
inclusive of love to God, to Christ, to Christians, 
and to mankind. They are all essential ; and they 
are all inseparable. Wherever there is the first, all 
the rest will be found. And they will be found, 
moreover, proportionals to each other; not only 
existing in union, but existing in corresponding 
degrees, — advancing and declining, waxing and wan- 
^^Sy S^^^^T^S ^^^ losing strength together. — And still 
further,^ — they are all practical. They are not in 
being, if they are not in exercise. They are not in 
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the heart, if they are not in the life. The amount 
of their practical productiveness is at once the 
proof of their existence, and the measure of their 
intensity. "What saith the Scripture," accord- 
ingly, respecting each of them? Love to God: — 
" This is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments." — Love to Christ; — "If a man love 
me, he will keep my sayings; he that loveth me 
not, keepeth not my words." — Love to Christians : 
— " Beloved, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth :" — " if a bro- 
ther or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them. Depart in peace, be 
warmed, be filled, — notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful for the body, 
what doth it profit?" — Love to mankind : — " As we 
have therefore opportunity, let us do good to all men, 
specially to them who are of the household of &ith." 
— And the reality of the two former loves is to be 
tested by the practical efliciency of the two latter ; 
the reality, that is, of love to God and love to Christ 
by the practical efliciency of love to fellow- Chris- 
tians and fellow -men, — especially the former: — 
" Whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his bro- 
ther have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?" — " If a man love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?" — "Inasmuch as ye did it, — or did it not, — 
to the least of these my brethren, ye did it, or ye 
did it not, to me'' 

It may, I thinlc^ be assumed, that in our text the 
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love specially intended is Uyve to Christ, Throngli* 
out this, and sill the other six epistles^ it is Christ 
himself that addresses the churches. It is he him-^ 
self that commands, praises, censures, threatens, pro* 
mises: — it is to himself that their heart's homago 
and their life's seryica are to be rendered: — it is 
to the obligations under which they lay to himself 
that his appeals are^ made : — it is their fidelity to 
himself that be approves, and the contrary that h^ 
condemns: — and it is by himself that, as his pro-; 
fessed subjects and servants, they are to be finally 
accepted or disowned. — In the subsequent illustr^t* 
tion of the text, I shall proceed on tiie assumption, 
that such is the love meant in it, — ^love to the divine 
Saviour himself. How strongly, both by himself 
and by his inspired servants, is the necessity of this 
love affirmed! By himself: — "He that lovetb 
&ther or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me." And to his fallen, but 
penitent and restored apostle, his one question is— 
as if it contained the essential element of both the 
personal and the official character — " Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me?" — By his inspired servants: 
—"Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity 1" — " If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema, Maran* 
atha!" Without this love, and its kindred accom* 
paniments, there is no Christianity. Faith is "dead, 
being alone." If it does not "work by love," it 
has no existence. It is but the word without the 
thing; the letter without the spirit; profession 
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without principle; a ^name to live," without the 
life ; a '' form of godliness, without the power ;" a 
mere " sounding brass, and tinkling icymbal." 

Think of this, all who now hear me. Let the 
testing question with each one of you — ^testing, I 
mean, as to your very title to the Christian name 
— ^be. Do you love the Lord Jesus Christ ? — do you 
love him for what he is, and do you love him for 
what he hath donef On both grounds, his claims 
npon your love are unrivalled in their amount* 
Where is his like in character? He stands alono 
in the universe. Where is one to be found besides 
himself, in whom are combined the perfect moral 
loveliness of the godhead and the corresponding 
loveliness of sinless humanity? And where is hi« 
like in self-sacrificing grace for your well-being? 
Where ie the rival benefactor, who would, or who 
could, have done for you what has be^ done by 
Him? To each one of you, then, he puts the quea* 
tion — " Lovest thou me?" Can you, — with how 
deep soever and abasing a sense of sad deficiency, 
yet can you with humbly conscious sincerity,-^with 
a " spirit in which there is no guile," return Peter's 
answer — ''Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest thfet I love thee?" Then it is well. The 
heart in which Christ dwells cannot feiil to be 
" right with God." To love Christ is to love the 
Father. And the Father, who infinitely loves the 
resident inmate, will bless and gladden with a par* 
ticipation in that love the heart that has opened to 
him, and welcomed him in. And '* in his &vour is 
life," 
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II. My second lesson is — that the " first love" 

TO THE SaYIOIJE WAS IN THE OASE OF THE EPHESIAN 
BELIEVERS, AND USUALLY AND NATURALLY IS, ARDENT 
AND DEVOTED. 

I am aware that, in this department of experi- 
ence, there are no inconsiderable diversities. It is 
evidently of such a love as is truly enlightened and 
principled that the Saviour, when he speaks of the 
" first love," is to be understood as approving. Now 
such a love, it is further manifest, must be evolved 
in the heart according to the degree in which the 
attributes of character and the acts and sacrifices of 
kindness, by which it is attracted and enkindled, are 
unfolded to the mind. But, although not in scrip- 
ture, yet in common usage, "the first love" is a 
designation sometimes applied to that outburst of 
exuberant and affectionate transport, which blazes 
up in the heart, when a man is first brought to see 
and to feel his guilt, and wretchedness, and danger, 
and, at the same time, to have the discovery made 
to him by the Holy Spirit's teaching, of the fulness 
and freeness of Gospel grace, as reigning, to the 
chief of sinners, through the merits of the righteous- 
ness and blood of a divine Eedeemer. — It should be 
recollected, that in these early times, the Gospel, 
wherever it came, was new ; and that, as a conse- 
quence, the larger proportion of conversions were, 
comparatively, sudden. The glad tidings came upon 
the hearers at once, accompanied with its divine 
credentials. They had heard nothing like it before. 
The power of God, outwardly and inwardly, at- 
tended it. It is in such cases that the particular 
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state of feeling, to which I have just referred, is 
most frequently to be found. Not that we are, by 
any means, without examples of it amongst our- 
selves. But in a country like ours, where ac- 
quaintance with the elements of Bible truth is so 
extensively diffused, — and especially among those 
who are " brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord," and into whose minds the knowledge 
of those elements has been gradually and almost 
imperceptibly instilled, it is not naturally to be ex- 
pected that the same class of appearances should so 
often present themselves. And yet in these latter 
cases, there may be, not only the same reality, but 
the same and even a greater measure of purity and 
strength, in the principle of which I am now treat- 
ing — "the first love." I mention this the rather, 
because in some instances, — instances in which there 
has been any thing but doubtfulness about the real- 
ity of the divine operation in the heart, and the 
introduction into it of the love of Christ as its new 
land mighty principle of spiritual life and action, — 
not a little despondency and perplexing doubt has 
been experienced on account of the absence, or the 
inferior degree, of that violent emotion, that excited 
and tumultuous effervescence of feeling, of which 
the parties have read or heard, as having accompa- 
nied the conversions of some others. The perplexity 
and depression have been groundless. The difference 
is at once accounted for from diversity of previous 
circumstances, character, and state of mind, — associ- 
ated many a time too with variety of constitutional 
temperament, both corporeal and mental, both phy- 
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sical and moral. — In the cases of such ^' first love" 
as r have heen adverting to, indeed, there is fre- 
qnentlj no small amonnt of drawback. There is 
more of heat than of light. The flashing and bick-» 
ering blaze is blended with no little smoke. There 
is more of emotion than of enlightened and clearly 
discerned principle. There are mightj eballitions 
of feeling, amidst conceptions of Christian doctrine 
and Christian duty, that are as yet but crude, eon- 
fused, and defective. There is the sudden warmth 
of a noisy and brilliant flame, rather than the 
steady, concentrated, settled heat of the glowing 
furnace. 

I need not say, that it is of the latter of these 
two, not the former, that our Saviour here speaka. 
It is an enlightened love. It is the aflTection of the 
heart, elicited and sustained by divinely imparted 
knowledge in the mind: — "Did not our heart bum 
within us, when he talked with us by the way, and 
when he opened to us the Scriptures?" It is the 
light and the heat, combined in the rays of divine 
truth, entering the soul together and in due proper* 
tions, corresponding in their respective degrees of 
intensity. — It is not the temporary excitement of 
the stony-ground hearer, who "receives the word 
with joy" but who "has no root in himself," — ^no 
clear and consistent apprehensions, and therefore no 
intelligent and settled convictions, of the truth, — - 
and who gives way before the first onset of unan- 
ticipated trial: — it is the fixed and principled 
attachment of him who, "having heard the word, 
and understood it, keeps it in an honest and good 
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heart" (the product of its influence), "and brings 
forth frnit with patience."* 

I haye said that this " first love" to the Saviour 
is nsoally ardent and devoted. How can it, when 
genuine, be otherwise ? When the mind and heart 
are first opened, bj the divine Spirit, to the discern- 
ment of the lovely excellencies of that Saviour's 
character, and of the wonders of his work of grace ; 
— ^when the awakened, convicted, self- condemned, 
trembling sinner has it given to him to see the 
divinely perfect suitableness of that Saviour and his 
salvation to all the exigencies of his wretched case, 
as well as to feel his utter unworthiness of such 
grace, and of an interposition so marvellous in his 
behalf; — ^how can either the first joy fail to be lively, 
or the first love to be ardent? — Thus it had been 
with the believers at Ephesus. The history shows 
it. It was this " first love" that prompted the ear- 
nest entreaty for the Apostle Paul's longer stay with 
them on his first visit; — that he might tell them 
more about Christ : and that, in their grateful kind- 
ness to the servant, they might testify their love 
to his and their Saviour and Lord. — It was under 
the impulse of this "first love," that the converted 
magicians burned their books of sorcery, and parted 
with their worldly all. — It was this love that ani- 
mated the elders of the Church, when they left their 
homes, and went to meet the Apostle at Miletus; 

* Compare the parallel passages in Matth. xiii. 23, Mark 
iv. 20, and Luke viii. 16 : — and examine the Greek of the 
last of the three. 
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and that, when parting from him there, after receiv- 
ing his touchinglj affectionate and faithful counsels, 
threw them on their knees along with him, and, 
amid the eager fondness of a last embrace, drowned 
their eyes in sorrow. — And Paul's subsequent epistle 
to the Church shows it. The entire style of that 
letter, so full of heart, so impregnated with the spirit 
of evangelical love, gives us the same impression of 
them which the history had given. His very 
prayers for them, recorded there, are manifestly the 
prayers of one who knew that those for whom he 
prayed were converts of kindred spirit with him- 
self, who would put their own hearts into his peti- 
tions. He speaks of them, moreover, as, "when 
they believed," having been "sealed with that 
Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of the 
heavenly inheritance;" — of his having "heard of 
their faith in the Lord Jesus, and their love to all 
the saints" for his sake ; — ^and, on that account, of 
his " not ceasing to give thanks for them." Thus, 
then, it was with them at the first ; and thus it con- 
tinued with them for some time after. Hints of ap- 
prehensive anticipation — ^about " grievous wolves en- 
tering in among them, not sparing the flock," and 
about " men arising even among themselves, speak- 
ing perverse things, and drawing away disciples after 
them" — had been thrown out in the Apostle's part- 
ing address at Miletus. These, dictated as they 
were by the Spirit of God, began, by and by, to be 
verified : — so that thirty years after, when this epis- 
tle was addressed to them by Jesus himself through 
" the disciple whom he loved," there had taken place 
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sucli a measare of spiritual declension, as to war- 
rant the complaint in our text — '^I have against 
thee, that thOu hast left thy first love." 

My next two lessons must be founded on some- 
what different views of the import of the text : — 
the oncy on the sense ordinarily attached to it, — 
because there is truth in that sense, nor am I in- 
deed ready to affirm, with any decidedness, that it 
is not the right one ; — the olker^ on the view which 
I am myself disposed to take of it, because to me 
there appears to be still more of truth in it, and (for 
reasons I shall assign) a greater likelihood at least 
of its being the right one. 

III. I observe, then, ikirdly: — There mat bb 

NOT A LITTLB DECLENSION IN LOVE, IN THE PURE AND 

FERVENT EXERCISE OP THE INWARD PEINCIPLE, WHILE 

YET THEBE BEMAINS NOT A LITTLE OF THE OUTWABD 
ZEALOUS ACTION WHICH IT HAS PBODUCED. 

This, as I have just hinted, is the species of de- 
clension generally understood as being meant in our 
text. The character given of the church and its offi- 
cers in the preceding verses is conceived to remain 
as described, — to be, that is, not merely its past, but 
its present character: — whilst, in the midst of all 
that is thus commended, there was, in the sight 
of that eye which ''searcheth the reins and the 
hearts," a sad falling-off in the principle of action, 
— ^in the state of the inward feeling and motive. 
As a specimen of the ordinary view, I give the 
following remarks of a popular and judicious com- 
mentator on the passage — Mr. Scott: — "There is," 
says he, "some difficulty in conceiving how the 
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persevering diligence and patience of this church 
eoold consist with that abatement in lore with 
which it is charged. But observation and experi* 
ence combine to prove, that in many instances, 
while the affections are lively and fervent, men en- 
gage zealously in services, and form habits of 
exertion, self-denial, patience, and courageous dis- 
regard to opposition and reproach ; in which, as to 
the outward conduct at least, they persevere, from 
various motives, and often conscientiously ; though 
it is lamentably true, and they know it, that their 
hearts are not so thoroughly engaged in what they 
do, as they once were. Many are well awaire that 
this is their case. They have zeal enough to re- 
tain them in their former course of active service ; 
which iff become habitual, and, in some circles, cre- 
ditable. But had they not been more ' fervent in 
spirit serving the Lord ' in former days, these habits 
could never have been formed, and these services 
had never been engaged in. Perhaps most Chris- 
tians are too apt to take encouragement from such 
diligence, and to silence the remonstrances of their 
consciences by it. But it is plain that our Saviour 
and Judge considers this as a very criminal state of 
heart and conduct." 

Now I am very far from questioning either the 
truth or the practical importance of such comments. 
All Christians should bear them in mind, and be 
induced by them to " keep their hearts with all dili- 
gence." The process described is more than an 
imaginary, or even than a barely possible one. 
Works may, without doubt, continue to be done ex- 
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temally, and with not a little of bustling zeal and 
apparent) nay even real, interest and ardour,-^ 
while the inward principle, by which the doing of 
them was originally prompted and maintained, may 
have undergone material changes. It may have 
become alloyed in parity, as well as abated in 
strength. To the eye of man, the works done may 
still be "the first works," — no alteration discerni- 
ble; — ^while to the eye of Him who " seeth not as 
man seeth," — ^who, while " man is looking on the 
outward appearance, looketh on the heart," they 
haye ceased to be such, in that which to Him is the 
most important and indispensable of all their char- 
acteristics, — their principle. They are no longer the 
product of the '^Jirst love;" — of love in part, it may 
be, still, — but not of the ^'Jlrat love" Other motives, 
other principles, less sterling in their elements, have 
come to mingle themselves with it. God discerns 
them, though men do not, — ^and though even the 
subject of them, from failure in self-scrutiny, may 
hardly be conscious of their operation. The do- 
mestic and sanctuary duties of religion may be kept 
up with exemplary punctuality; and no small 
amount of zeal may continue to be discovered for 
scriptural doctrine, worship, and discipline, — as well 
as of activity and liberality for the support of mis- 
sionary and other benevolent efforts; while the 
" simplicity and godly sincerity" of the " first love " 
have been contaminated, and its early ardour has 
been cooled : — ^those other principles, of a degenerate 
and spurious character, having come in the room of 
the &iling power, and kept up the same external 
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appearances; similar outward results being often 
the product of yery different inward principles. 
Even the force of " habit*' — ^to which Mr. Scott al- 
ludes, may do much towards this state of things : — 
a regard to character and consistency may do still 
more : — ^the " love of the praise of men" too, in the 
circle in which, perhaps long, the person has moved, 
may add its influence in the same direction : — and, 
worse in God's sight than them all, — the anti-eyan- 
gelical principle of self-righteousness may powerfully 
insinuate itself into the deceitful heart, — eating out, 
to the full extent in which it is allowed to operate, 
the pure and child-like simple-heartedness of the 
"first love," — the lowly, grateful, self-distrusting, 
and self-devoting affection which the Saviour's grace 
and the Saviour's loveliness originally inspired. — 
The works which sprung from that source, and 
which — when regarded as the expressions of grati- 
tude for that " love of Christ" which, in " height 
and depth, in breadth and length, passeth know- 
ledge," were looked upon as unworthy of being so 
much as mentioned, and as causes for shame rather 
than for boasting — may come to be contemplated 
with a measure of self-complacent confidence: — 
and thus, taking the place, in part, of that entire, 
self-renouncing confidence in Christy which was the 
inseparable attendant of the " first love," — may so 
£Ekr put self in the Saviour's room ; so that He no 
longer has, what he had before, and what he ever 
demands, and cannot be satisfied without, — an un-- 
divided heart. 

I am faxy I repeat, very £Ekr, from denying the 
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possibility of all this. I more than admit it. I 
would myself be put on my guard by it, and put 
my brethren in Christ on theirs. Let us not forget 
God's account of our hearts: — they are ^'deceitful 
above all things." Their tendencies and moyementi 
xequire to be watched with a jealous and sleepless 
vigilance. Our self-examination needs eyer to bo 
twofold; the scratiny, not of the life alone, but of 
the life and heart together, — not of the conduct 
alone, but of its principle. Never let it slip out of 
mind, that to please God, the one must be right as 
well as the other : — and, conscious to ourselves how 
exceedingly apt motives of a mingled and at best 
dubious character ever are of intruding themselves, 
and, if not of entirely supplanting, of at least ma<- 
terially marring and deteriorating, those of a higher 
and better order, — ^let us see to it that we be ever 
carefully scrutinizing the moving powers by which 
we are secretly influenced, and imploring the aids 
of the Spirit of God to keep our first love pure and 
entire, unblended with the love of self and of the 
world; to keep all our spiritual affections sincere 
and fervent; our consciences sensitively tender, and 
shrinking from every thing that might expose those 
affections to the risk of being either tainted in their 
purity or cooled in their warmth; our *' eye single;" 
our service rendered to one Master; the throne of our 
hearts reserved for Christ, and for Christ alone. Let 
*'his love ever constrain us, — thus judging, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead; and that He died for 
all, that we who live should no longer live unto our- 
selves, but unto him who died for us and rose a^n/' 

B 
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IV. But I must now ohservey fourthly : — Theouoh- 
OUT THE Bible, we invabiablt find practioe the 

TEST OF LOVE, WHETHEE IN INDIVIDUALS OE IN CHURCH- 
ES, THE CONDUCT BVBB APPEALED TO, AS THE ONLY 

UNEQUIVOCAL AND SATISFACTOBT PROOF OF ITS REALITY. 

It is on the ground of this fact that my doubts 
rest, as to the correctness of the common interpre- 
tation. — I am inclined, then, to think, that the 
" leaving of the first love " has reference both to the 
principle itself and to the practice which was its pro- 
duct and exponent; that the previous verses describe 
not so much at least present character as pasty — 
not what, to the full extent, the Ephesian Church 
now tuasy but what it had been ; — the Saviour taking 
in its entire career, and bestowing upon it all due 
commendation : — and that the text is an affirmation 
of their having declined both in the principle and in 
the character, — of the love and its practical produc- 
tiveness having proportionally failed together. I 
see objections, and I feel their strength:* — ^yet the 

* The chief of these objections arises from the use of the 
present tense, where, had present character not been intended, 
the past might have been expected : — " how thou canst not 
bear («» iuvif fiafrafat) them who are evil ;" — " and hast pa- 
tience*" (^uTtfMvnv ix"0' -^11 the other parts of the description 
maj be understood of the past, — that is, as inclusive of the 
whole period of the church's history. If the words quoted 
cannot also be so understood, on the principle of gathering 
the items of character from that whole period, and concen- 
trating them, as constituting the ground of present commen- 
dation, — and I do not confidently affirm that they can, — 
the reader must adopt the ordinary view, as given under the 
preceding particular. All that I can wish is, that the con- 
siderations about to be stated be well weighed, with the 
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considerations in favour of this view of tlie passage 
seem to me more than sufficient to outweigh them. 
They are such as these : — 

1. It is most natural and reasonahle, to conceive 
of principle and practice — of love and the lahour of 
love — of zeal and the doings of zeal — declining to- 
gether. This is what, in every department, we look 
for. In mechanics, — when a power hecomes slack* 
ened and enfeehled, we expect this to he apparent 
in its diminished efficiency. — In the world of physical 
life, whether animal or vegetable, — we do not look for 
a distempered or paralyzed arm doing the work of a 
sound one; or for a tree, whose roots are decaying, 
and whose nutritive juices are scanty, bearing the 
crops of one that is healthy and vigorous. And so 
in morals: — we expect that when, from whatever 
cause, a principle of action has declined in vital 
and influential energy, the decrease of its power 
should be accompanied and indicated by a corre- 

qnestion in mind whether they are, or are not, sufficient to 
counterbalance this grammatical objection. There is one 
comibrt, that, in either conclusion, the practical lessons will 
be found in full harmony with the principle^ and precepts 
of the Bible at large ; that, whichsoever of the views be 
adopted, there is no error as to either doctrine or duty. — ^It 
may even be thought by some that the first of the two views 
is preferable, on account of its furnishing, among the different 
characters of the seven churches, its own distinct variety. 
Neither would I be insensible to the force of this consider- 
ation. The greater the diversity of recorded cases, the more 
complete are the materials for self-examination. — .While* 
therefore, I incline to prefer the latter of the two inteiT)reta- 
tions, for the reasons subsequently assigned, I am far from 
feeling any solicitude about the reader's decision. 
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Spending decrease in the actual results of its exer- 
cise. — While, therefore, we admit that the case 
supposed under the former particular is far from 
impossible, we cannot but consider that which we 
are now supposing as by much the more natural and 
likely. 

2. If this be not the true interpretation, — how 
difficult a problem does it become, — ^how nearly be- 
yond the range of the possible,— either to attain for 
ourselves, or to possess as to others, any sufficient 
and satisfoctory evidence of genuine love ! — I have 
•said, that throughout the Word of God, the appeal 
is ever to conduct as the test of principle,.-^-to the 
actions of the life, as the proofs of love in the heart. 
Now only look again, for one moment, at the char- 
acter ascribed to this church in the preceding verses. 
If a church is found actively working, nay labouring 
to the very exhaustion of its powers of effi)rt;— ^ 
enduring hardships and trials of faith with unsub- 
dued patience ; — tolerating nought that is evil, but 
maintaining its social purity by strictness of admis- 
sion and £a.ithful impartiality of discipline; — zeal- 
ously adhering to apostolic doctrine, and, with a 
jealous dread of error, carefully testing the claims df 
all pretenders to inspiration, — "trying the spirits 
whether they be of God;" — themselves thus "un- 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ," and 
^' holding fast the faithful word as they had been 
taught ;" — and, up to that hour, steadily persisting 
in this nobly consistent course, in the face of harass- 
ing and heart - sinking opposition: — if, I say, a 
church is found doing all this, — -justifying such a 
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character, — a cliaracter drawn by the Lord himself, 
and therefore, vre are sure, in no one jot or tittle 
either untrue or exaggerated; — and yet, after ally 
the first love may have been left, — ^the great prin- 
ciple of obedience to the Divine Head may have 
60 declined as to call for pointed censure, and for 
admonition to repent, and, recovering herself from 
her Mien state, to do her first works, — ^and that at 
the risk or the certainty of extinction if she did 
not : — then, how are we ever satisfactorily to test 
and ascertain the reality of either our own love, or 
that of others? 

3. It does appear to me, that in the admonition 
to repentance addressed to this church, the injunc- 
tion to " c^ ^ Jirgt works" is by fiur most naturally 
niterpreted as implying that there had been a fil- 
ing off in the works themselves as well as in their 
principle; — and not as meaning that the ^' first 
works" were still done, but were not now, to tho 
degree in which they formerly had been, if indeed 
at all, animated by the "first love," — gu9 if there 
were no declension, and no deficiency, in the amount 
of work done, but only in the quality of the actuating 
motive. I think it more reasonable to conceive of 
their works as having Mien off with their love; and 
that it is both as to the declining principle and its 
declining productiveness, that they are admonished,, 
on pain of judicial visitation and abandonment, to 
sepentan^e and reformation. 

4. I am confirmed in this conviction by the faxst, 
that the one particular exception from the general 
inculpation of the church, — ^the one special circum- 
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stance still reserved in her favour, — is itself of this 
practical description : — ^verse 6. " But this thou hast, 
that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitans, — 
which I also hate." Let it be observed, that one of 
the features of the previously delineated character 
is — " thou canst not bear them that are evil" This, 
you perceive, is quite general — unqualified. Now, 
if this was still the case with them, why this ex- 
ceptive specification ? Does not the language of the 
sixth verse naturally imply, that their character 
was not now, in this respect, what it once was, — 
but still, that there was this exception ? ^^ With all 
thy defects" (as if he had said) " this thou still hast, 
that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitans, — 
which I also hate?" — Even the very terms of ad- 
monition too — " Remember^ therefore^ whence thou art 
fallen" — seem" to me much more emphatically ap- 
propriate, when considered as referring to their 
having fallen from the high character in general 
which they had sustained, — the character for prin- 
ciple embodied in practice, — ^for love manifested in 
active and sufiering service ; — rather than merely to 
an inward falling -off in the sterling purity of the 
principle by which, in the earlier stage of their pro- 
fession, they had been animated, — their character 
in other respects continuing the same, and being 
made the subject of present and high commendation. 
Let me, then, "brethren beloved in the Lord,** 
press it upon you, under this particular, to bear in 
mind, that conduct is the test — the only unequivocal 
test — of principle; — action, of love; — zealous and 
abounding action, of fervent love. In questioning 
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yon, individaallj, as to yoar loye to Christ, I might 
ask you, simply and directly. How do you feel ? 
Bat that question, put by itself, would be perilous. 
There is another, which must ever accompany it — a 
safer and surer one — How do you act ? Frames and 
feelings, although, when scripturally understood and 
guarded, they are by no means to be slighted, but 
form a precious part of Christian experience; yet 
are they not to be implicitly trusted to, as tests of 
principle. They are, in many ways, delusive. 
Words too are cheap, and easily uttered. From a 
certain description of professors, you may at times 
hear, in tones of the most profound humility, yet 
with but ill - concealed self-complacency, flaming 
accounts of their having (as their phrase is) " been 
on the mount," and of their wonderful experiences 
there; — when the questions — what are you doin^ 
for Christ? — what are you giving for Christ? — if 
answered truly, would leave you but little at a loss 
what to think of such professions, — what estimate 
to form of their worth. "Ye are my friends," said 
Jesus, " if ye do whatsoever I command you." Obe- 
dience is the great proof of love. Active zeal for 
Christ, open-hearted and open-handed liberality for 
Christ, — ^attachment to his institutions, and personal 
and united exertion for the promotion of his cause, 
and the extension and elevation of his glory, — 
these must be the ways in which, individually and 
collectively, you must show your love. If you are, 
really and at heart, loving Christians (and who is a 
Christian at all that is not a loving one ?) you will 
be working and giving Christians. If you are loving 
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churches, you will be working and giving churches. 
Your works and your gifts will be proportionate to 
your lore, — the manifestations of its reality, and 
the measure of its amount. And, at the same time, 
you will, personally and unitedly, maintain the doc- 
trine of Christ in its simplicity and integrity, — his 
ordinances in their holy but unsuperstitious sacred- 
ness; the communion of his church in its scriptural 
purity; his kingdom, in its glorious ind^endence, 
spirituality, and freedom. — But I must hasten to 
my last observation. 

V. LovB TO Christ ought to »b, in individuals 

AND IN CHURCHES, NOT A DBOLININa BUT A GROWINO 

PBiNOiPLB. — The "first love" should be the last 
love ; only with the difference of a constantly pro- 
gressive accumulation of energy, during the entire 
course of Christian experience. " The last " should 
be '^more than the first." The case is a widely 
different one from that of any love we can bear to a. 
fellow-creature. When in an earthly friend we dis- 
cover those excellencies which become the basis of 
an admiring and fond attachment, — that friend may 
indeed turn out one whose engaging qualities, the 
longer and the closer our intimacy, are ever present- 
ing themselves in increasingly attractive and in- 
teresting lights, and in whom, to our partial fancy 
at least, new ones are ever opening to view. But 
where, among human friends, is that extraordinary 
one to be found, in whom such intimacy detects no 
filings, no defects, no flaws, no drawbacks? — In the 
case of the Saviour, on the contrary, the character is 
one in which all is the absolute perfection of divine 
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and hnman excelleace, — nnblemislied loveliness, — 
every attribate of the divine infinite, — of the human, 
sinless. There is no defect, no flaw, no draw- 
hack there. — And, as to what he has done for ns, 
and tjie amount of obligation under which he has 
laid us, we must be able to comprehend divinity and 
eternity, before we can form a just estimate of either. 
Before we can calculate the amount of his conde- 
scension and grace, when, '' though he was rich," 
— divinely rich — "for our sakes he become poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich" — we 
must comprehend divinity^ — so as to measure the 
distance between what he was and what he became, 
— ^between the throne of the universe and the man- 
ger of Bethlehem : — and before we can duly appre- 
ciate the value of those riches which, in possession 
and in hope, he has thus made ours, we must com- 
prehend eternity^ with all the difference too between 
that eternity in hell, and that eternity in heaven ! 
-»— Here, then, — ^whether our " first love" be regarded 
as the love of gratitude for blessings bestowed, or the 
love of complacency in character manifested, — we 
see room for everlasting increase. The excellencies 
ef the character, and the glories of the work, being 
alike inexhaustible, every fresh contemplation of 
them enhances those excellencies and that glory to 
onr minds, fills us with a growing admiration, and 
imparts additional intensity to both our delight and 
our thankfulness. And this will be the case for 
ever. The increase will be eternally progressive. 
We say of our love, that in heaven it wiU be per- 
fected. And in a certain sense it is true. There 
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will be no alloj in our love, no feeling out of har- 
mony with it ; — and our hearts will be as full of it 
as they can hold. But if hy perfect we mean incapa- 
ble of increase^ it is not true. It will be ever grow- 
ing. This, through eternity, will be the case with 
our conceptions of the person, and character, and 
work of the Son of God. What mind, even in hea- 
ven, will ever be able to take in a full comprehen- 
sion of that which, from its nature, is infinite ? — and 
what heart there will ever be able to love him up 
to the full extent of his desert to be loved, — that 
desert too being infinite? The angelic knowledge of 
God was, from the beginning, perfect. There was 
no error in it ; and there was no deficiency^ from 
any one of its perfections being left out. They knew 
it in all its harmonious completeness. But still it 
was knowledge that admitted of indefinite increase- 
and amplification. It grew with their growing ob- 
servation and experience of the creative and admin- 
istrative wisdom and power and goodness of the 
Maker and Governor of the universe. When our 
world was framed and famished, these ^' morning 
stars sang together, — these sons of God shouted for 
joy." It gave them a new view of God. It ampli- 
fied their conceptions of him, and elevated their 
sentiments and emotions of adoring homage. And 
incomparably more was this the case, as the mysteries 
of redemption were unfolded. By that most glorious 
of God's plans and doings, their knowledge of Him 
was still more enlarged and elevated. '' Unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places was 
made known, by the church, the manifold wisdom 
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of God." It was a new Btvdy for them. " These 
things the angels desired to look into." 

" The first archangel never saw 
So much of God before." 

— In the same way, our knowledge of Christ, and 
our love to Christ, will in heaven he perfected ; 
while yet the knowledge will be ever-growing ; and 
ever-growing knowledge will be the spring of ever- 
growing love. Every mind there will be filled with 
the precious knowledge, and every heart with its 
blessed and blessing influence; while every mind 
and every heart will be for ever expanding with 
fresh accessions of both. There will not be a dark 
mind, nor a cold heart, in all heaven. Every beam 
of light that settles upon the mind from the divine 
throne, will impart a fresh glow of holy extasy to 
the heart's love. — The " first love " of heaven will 
transcendent]y surpass, in purity and intensity alike, 
both the first and the last love of earth. While 
here, our song must ever be one in which self- 
complaining blends with delighted anticipation: — 

" Weak is the efibrt of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought ; 
But when I see thee as thou art, 
I'll praise thee as I ought ! " 

— But even on earth, it is far from being, with any 
of God's people, as it ought to be, when the first 
love is the strongest. It cannot surely be, that they 
who love Christ in sincerity can l(yve him less as 
they know him more! There may not be the same 
peculiar liveliness and rapturous buoyancy of emo- 
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tion, as when the discoveries were new to the mind, 
and the affections new to the heart. But although, 
when the novelty has passed away, the love settles 
down more into a principle, it does not, on that 
account, lose aught of its intensity. Its settleduess 
is not its abatement. It does not become cold, be- 
cause it ceases to blaze; any more than the furnace 
becomes cold, when the flame subsides, and the white 
heat remains. That is the heat that fuses the ore. — 
The " love of espousals" with a " wife of youth** 
may have more in it of thrilling pulse- quickening 
excitement and mental tumult than the long-tried 
affection of the conjugal union. But, where the 
affection is of the right sort, it gains in intensity what 
it loses in excitement ; and becomes more and more 
prompt to anticipate the wishes, and to sacrifice self 
in every form to promote the happiness, of its object. 
Thus should it be with our love to Christ. As a 
settled principle — a heart-seated affection — ^an in- 
ward, glowing, quickening, moving impulse — it 
*' grows with the growth, and strengthens with the 
strength" of the life of God in the soul. And then 
— this growth of it in the soul of each member of a 
church constitutes the growth of the aggregate of 
love in the church as a body. — my brethren, 
cherish this love. Never let it decline, — in your 
own souls, or in your fraternal union. Cherish it — 
by the frequent contemplation of its object. — Cherish 
it — ^by putting it into constant active exercise : for 
every principle is strengthened by such exercise; 
and every affection languishes without it. — Cherish 
it — by prayer — personal and social — ^for the in- 
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flnences of that Spirit, whose special province it is 
to " glorify Christ," and who fulfils this his appro- 
priate function by revealing more and more clearly 
♦and fully to the soul the " altogether lovely," and 
by teaching and disposing his people to trust in 
him, to love him, to imitate him, to serve him, and 
zealously to seek the advancement of the glory of 
his name. — And let the churches cherish it. As it 
is the principle of Christian action, it is the bond of 
Christian union. Let it be an unrelaxing — nay, an 
€ver- tightening bond; encircling the social body, 
and drawing all its members more and more closely 
and warmly together in the " communion of saints." 
And, as it is the spring of personal, let it be the 
spring too of social activity. Let such activity be 
zealously maintained, both by each diurch, and by 
the churches in union. " Provoke one another to 
love," as the most eflfectual way of provoking " to 
good works." Plan, and act, and pray together for 
the interests of Christ's cause. Let faith produce 
"the work of fiiith;" love, the "labour of love." 
Beware of every temptation to declension. Watch 
against, and promptly and steadily resist, in your- 
selves and others, every incipient symptom of it. 
** Be ye stedfast, immoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 

The inquiry, brethren, is a solemn one, in regard 
to the churches of the Congregational Union of Scot- 
land generally — Has there been — is there now — any 
such declension — any such leaving of the first love ? 
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And the qnestion is not less delicate than it is solemn. 
No uniform answer can be given to it. There may 
be decline in one quarter, while there is life and 
progress in another. Even in the same church, 
there may be a falling- off in one department of 
duty, while in another there is growth. — The com- 
plaint, however, is general, — it meets us both South 
and North, — of a tendency to declension in the 
vitality of spiritual heart-religion^ — in its inward, 
living, divine energy. The very existence of the 
complaint may fairly be held as proof sufficient of 
the fact. Well am I aware, indeed, that there are 
some spirits whose tendencies to despondency are 
morbid, — which are ever prone to detect and mag- 
nify the evil, and to overlook the good, — which are 
never in their element but amongst sighs. But it 
is not only from the lips of such that the complaint 
is to be heard: and therefore it may be concluded 
that there is more or less of truth in it. And if so, 
— to the extent in which it exists, it is a ttdd truth. 
Let our inquiries, then, through all our churches, 
be — Is it thus with us ? — ^Whence has it arisen ? — 
How is it to be remedied ? — It is not at all my pur- 
pose at present to attempt an answer to such ques- 
tions. I only press them on the serious and prayer- 
ful consideration of pastors and brethren in all the 
churches ; and press them, with the earnest entreaty 
that they be not dismissed when answered, but that 
the answers lead to practical results. Without this, 
convictions, and regrets, and even resolutions, will 
be alike vain. Sighs over the past and the present 
will not amend the future. Let every church exa- 
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mine its own condition. If in any quarter "the first 
love" has been "left," let the consciousness of the 
fEiilure awaken penitence ; and let penitence stir to 
reformation. Let the first love draw quickening 
breath again. " The Spirit of the Lord is not strait- 
ened." If anywhere there is to be seen a " valley of 
dry bones," let the prayer go forth fervently from 
every heart and from every lip, — " Come from the 
four winds, breath, and breathe on these slain 
that they may live!" — Let pastors and churches 
alike bestir themselves. Their influence on each 
other is necessarily reciprocal. An earnest ministry 
will contribute effectually to make an earnest church; 
and an earnest church will keep alive and warm the 
spirit of an earnest ministry. If the fire of love is 
to be maintained in the churches, there must be 
burning hearts in the pulpits. If there is coldness 
and languor there, there will be the same in the 
pews. That a well educated ministry is indispensa- 
ble — ^has ever been, and ever must continue, a settled 
axiom amongst us. But it must be an axiom no 
less decided and settled, — that in a pastor no amount 
of erudition can supply the place of earnest love. 
The office of the understanding is to animate and 
enflame the heart, not to be its substitute. Intellect 
is to inspire, not to supplant, feeling. No refine- 
ment, no elegance, can ever be an adequate succe- 
daneum for " the simplicity that is in Christ." No 
drapery of human workmanship, how tasteful or how 
gorgeous soever, must hide the cross, — no, not from 
the eye of the very simplest hearer. The vail that 
forbade free entrance to the mercy-seat was rent in 
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twain wlien the Sayionr died. Let no other yail take 
its place. Let the cross be ever conspicnons; the 
way to the mercy-seat ever patent. It is " Christ 
crucified" that is still, as it ever has been, ^Hhe power 
of God nnto salvation." It is only by the exhibi- 
tion of the Saviour's love to sinners, that the hearts 
of sinners can be won to the Saviour. The Spirit 
of Ohriet will set his seal to no preaching but the 
precuMng of Christ. To nothing else will he give 
saving efficacy. — And perhaps, speaking generally, 
one of the chief perils of our day is the encroaching 
prevalence, in the treatment of Bible themes, instead 
of Bible illustration, of a would-be-philosophical in- 
tellectualism ; — the overlaying of the simple gospel 
^ith a load of erudite criticism and speculation ; — 
the carrying into the department of religious truth 
of the spirit and manner of scientific discussion, — 
relying on our own wisdom, instead of '^ becoming 
fools that we may be wise," — ^and, instead of taking 
truth as we find it in the pages of revelation, putting 
forth our ingenuity to extract it from other sources ; 
— ^the putting of something called "the pure reason" 
in the room of revelation, or the interpreting of re- 
velation by the transcendentalism of the "pure rea- 
son ;" — ^which Paul would have designated " science 
wisely so called," while with grief of heart he would 
have added — "which some professing, have erred 
concerning the &ith." God in mercy keep from our 
schools of theology and from our pulpits the infec- 
tion of this Christ - dethroning and self -exalting 
Germanism ! — ^by which the vitality of humble evan- 
gelical piety is eaten out, and the reason of fedlen 
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and erring man exalted above the wisdom of God ! 
— Let *' the love of Christ constrain" onr preachers 
and pastors to give Christ his due place in their 
ministry, as the central sun of the whole system of 
divine truths ; and, in holding forth Christ, in his 
divinity, righteousness, atonement, and grace, let 
them put their whole souls into their work, — making 
it the grand aim of that work, to honour Christ, and 
save men : — "not preaching themselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and themselves the servants" of the 
churches and of the world " for Jesus' sake." " To 
them to live, let it be Christ." Let every one of 
them " so strive to preach the gospel," that he may 
be able, with a clear conscience, to make his appeal 
to his hearers — " I take you to record this day, that 
I am pure from the blood of all men ; for I have 
not shunned to declare unto you the whole counsel 
of God!" 

And let the people, on their part, remember, how 
very little their pastors, especially in some locali- 
ties, can effect, without their co-operation. Let the 
churches be in earnest, as well as the ministry. The 
fire in the pastor's heart must quickly sink to ashes, 
if it is not breathed upon, and kiept alive, by a 
concurring and spirited people. Pastors may pro- 
pose and press plans of usefulness ; but it is by the 
churches that they must be carried into practical 
effect. If, when pastors do propose and press them, 
the brethren manifest nothing but indifference and 
lassitude, starting objections, seeing "lions in the 
way," and affecting to sigh over their impractica- 
bility; — if they will neither put their own hands 
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to ihe work nor (apply the meanB of haying it 
done; — ^what can the pastor doy-^and what spirit 
can he retain? — If good is to he effectually done» 
pastors and people mnst he ^'of one heart and of 
one soul," They mnst think, and feel, and act, and 
pray, in unison. They must ''strengthen each 
other's hands, and encourage each other's hearts." 
They must work together; and secure the success of 
the work hy united and fervent supplication. fob 
M OBI PBATBB I There cannot be a surer indication 
of declension in the '' first love," than declension in 
the spirit of prayer. A church is in a fiuling and 
backsliding state, when any number of its members 
are satisfied with flimsy excuses for absenting them- 
selves from the meetings of the brethren for prayer. 
To hear it said — ^^'Ti9 only a prc^yer^-meeting" — is a 
sad symptom of sinking piety, in the individual and 
in the church. What else can thrive, if prayer be 
held thus lightly ? Where there is no prayer, there 
is no blessing from Ood, — and what can prosper? 
True love can never fiiil to breathe itself in prayer : 
--and the praytr of love brings the blessing on the 
lab(mr of love. 

The period, of whidi we are this day celebrating 
the Jubilee Memorial, was, without question, in 
Scotland, a period of extraordinary interest. There 
was a '' first love ;" and it was fervent and opera- 
tive. Sacrifices were made, and efforts were put 
forth, such as were, then at least, novel and striking. 
They indicated no ordinaiy amount of gratitude to 
Christ, and eompassionate solicitude for perishing 
ioals.^-'The ocene was new. Old usages, which had 
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BO sanction save that of custom, were disregarded* 
People were startled and stirred to inqoiry by no<- 
velties, which never should have been novelties. 
*^ Many ran to and fro, and knowledge was increased." 
A vast deal is now common, which then was strange; 
and much is now done, and is, in a manner, looked 
upon as the every-day work of Christians, which, at 
that time, would have been equally the cause of 
, wonder. This is well. In estimating the character 

of the former and the later period, we are very apt 
to overlook it. It is hazardous to ''say of the 
former days — ^ey were better than these." Solo- 
mon said in his day, and we may say the same in 
I ours, ''Thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 

this." In many respects there has been a wonderful 
I advance. Let any sober-minded Christian take the 

I pains to bring into comparison the state of the re- 

I ligious community of Great Britain half a century 

I ago, and its state now. Let him look at our Bible^ 

Missionary, Sabbath-school, Day-school, Tract, and 
various other benevolent institutions for specially 
Christian objects, and contrast all this with the 
almost total destitution of everything of the kind 
in the previous era; and he will not think I use 
too strong a word, when I call the change pro- 
digious. And if love, as a Christian principle, is to 
I be estimated by what is done^ it would not be doing 

p justice to our own day to forget that all this is new, 

I and that it is the product of that principle. One of 

the evidences of the declension of the principle, 
would be a £alling-off in the support and eifioiency 
of such institutions. And it would be wrong t^ 



I 

I 
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shut our eyes to the danger, from yarioos causes, 
of such dedensiou. Our two principal sources of 
peril (into the illustration of which it is impossible 
now to enter) seem to me to be — five spirit of a 
spuriotts speculative philosophy in the pulpit^* and 
the spirit of worldly conformity in the Christian com- 
munity. — Let us, in our churches, be on our guard 
against both. Let pastors bear in mind the apos- 
tolic admonition — "Preach the word," — and let 
Christians in general, the members of our churches, 
not forget the other admonition — " Be not con- 
formed to this world; but be ye transformed, by 
the renewing of your minds, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God." — Even amongst ourselves, — in our own 
churches, — ^while alas ! there is sadly too much of a 
"spirit of slumber," — yet are there, at the same 
time, various pleasing indications of life. I might 
point to the meetings and transactions of our Con- 
gregational Union, — to our congregational town and 
city mission agencies, — ^to our congregational Sab- 

* It is not bj this intended to be understood that there is 
any amount of this evil in the ministry of onr churches in 
Scotland at present. I am far from thinking there is. And 
I am sure there is nothing against which the Tutors of the 
Theological Academy are more anxious to guard those under 
their charge. But the evil has found its way to our country. 
Its spread is justly dreaded ; there being few things more 
tempting to the naturally ambitious spirit of youth, and few 
things, were the contagion becoming at all general, more 
fitted to lay the axe to the root of the spirituality and pros- 
perity of the churches, — to provoke the Lord, indeed, to 
abandon them, and leave them to die. 
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bath^chool societies, — ^to our theological seminary, 
— to all that is contributed and all that is done 
amongst ns for the spread of the gospel, both in our 
own and in heathen lands, — to our recent chapel- 
debt-liquidation scheme, so successfully carried into 
effect, — ^and to a variety of other topics, on which, 
amidst whatever grounds there may be for humilia- 
tion and amendment, we have some little satis&c- 
tion, and thankfulness to God, in thinking. They 
are evidences, that the fire, however low, is not 
extinct. There are still glowing, and more than 
glowing, embers. Let us but heap on fresh fuel, and 
look for the breath of the Spirit of God to kindle 
the fiame ; and all will be well. — And let us all re- 
member that the work must begin at home. Our 
own souls must prosper, if the churches are to pros- 
per. Every pastor, and every member, must furnish 
his quota of new and stimulating energy. And the 
louder is the call for this, in the ear of every in- 
dividual, when the Lord is pleased to remove from 
us those who, so far as our dependence was on human 
agency, and on spiritual fidelity, and energy, and 
influence, were the pillars of our strength. The Lord 
supply the kck ! The Lord raise up men of similar 
devotedness and pdwer! — But, whatever be "the 
measure of the gift of Christ," in pastors or in 
brethren, let it be put to use. Let none be idle. 
Let no talent be wrapt in a napkin, and buried in 
the earth. Let not any be found (these have been 
no rarity in times past, not in our own denomination 
alone but in all) bewailing the deadness of the 
churches, while they themselves are not only contri- 
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bnting nothing to their life, but by their indolent 
and sentimental sighing and whining, onlj locking 
them still Buter in the slumbers of spiritual death. 
^^ Awake, thou that sleepest." Awake, not to sigh, 
but to act; not to complain of the past, but to amend 
the future. The present, my brethren, is a crisis in 
jour history ; let it be a crisis in jonr position and 
character. The Jubilee in Israel was a season of 
general rejoicing. But it was abo, or ought to hare 
been, a season of grateful recollection of Jehorah's 
goodness, and renewed consecration of person, and 
property, and life, to his service. Such be your 
jubilee. Let it be a time of rerival ; a time for the 
supplying of whateyer is defective ; the rectifying of 
whatever is amiss; the strengthening of whatever is 
weak ; the raising up of whatever is depressed ; the 
quickening of whatever is dying and dead. Let it 
not be a season of mere meeting, and talking, and 
social exhilaration ; a time that passes away, and 
leaves the question to be afterwards asked with a 
sigh — What has hem the fndt ? Better fiur to have 
had none, than one of which this shall be the issue. 
It will do us harm, instead of good; harm in cvr 
own soulsy for if it does not produce progress there, 
it will produce declension : — ^harm in our reptUationj 
bringing upon us the scorn due to the man who 
"begins to build, and is not able to finish;" — we 
shall be called " clouds without water," " trees whose 
fruit withereth :" — and consequent harm in our t««- 
fulness^ for, losing reputation, we shall proportionally 
lose influence. — ^^ Awake, then, awake, put on 
strength." Think of the fearfulness of the threat-* 
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ening^-^'* I will remoTe thy (Andlestick out of his 
plaoe^ eicoept thoa repent." The tandUsticks^ in the 
symbolical vision^ $,tt the ehn/rohd$. The remoTBl of 
l^e cMi^estick, therefore, is not the mere with- 
drawment of privilege from the church, but the ca^ 
timeUon of the dkurah iittdf. Tremble^ then, for this 
woe. And, while awed by the Lord'd threatenings, bo 
encouraged and animated by his promises. Wher« 
there is conscious declension, let thore be resu8cit»<' 
tion. Let the *^ first lore," wherever it has lai^ 
guished, come back, in a fall and warm tide, and 
with pulses of returning energy, to every heart 
Plan, and execute. Think, and act. Consult, and 
put forth united effort. Union is power^-^r-Yet let 
it never be forgotten, that neither personal nor sooial 
exertion can have any other result than fisulure, 
without higher and mightier aid. ^*Oo, in the 
strength of th6 Lord God." While Zion, at the 
divine rebuke, awakes, and puts on her strength,-^ 
she must, at the sEime time, feeling that strength to bo 
but impotence, send up the prayer on high-^^' Awake, 
awak^ put on thy strength, arm of the Lord; 
awake, as in former days, and in the generations of 
old." WithoyJt Ood, all human strength is weakness; 
VfUh God, human weakness is omnipotence. In this 
spirit of dependence, put heart and hand anew to the 
work of God;— and He will say, and be true to 
his word — " From this day will I bless you !" Let 
the prayer of pastors and members indiyidually, and 
of all the churches collectively, be — " Save now, we 
beseech thee, O Lord : — O Lord, we beseech thee, 
send now prosperity !" 
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The principles we have been laying down and in- 
cnlcating, are, in the fall spirit of them, applicable 
to all fellow -Christians now hearing me, in their 
yarions denominational communions. — ^But there are 
some, perhaps not a few, among my hearers, who as 
yet know nothing, by any experience of their own, 
of what a first love is. I should violate the very 
obligations of which I hare been reminding fellow- 
pastors, were I to close without one word to them. 
It must be brief; but it is affectionate and earnest. 
— Think, my dear fellow-sinners, for one moment, 
how you are treating your very best friend. You 
feel not, and own not, your obligations to him ; and 
you see not, and admire not, his all-perfect loyeli- 
ness. Would to God you did ! It would be your 
life. While you wilfully shut out Christ, you are 
excluding from your minds the most precious of all 
knowledge, — the only knowledge of which it can be 
said — " This is life eternal ;" — and from your hearts 
the light of the purest and most lasting joy. Be 
assured, he waits to be gracious. He seeks admis- 
sion. If you open, he will instantly come in. O 
keep him no longer without. Mark his words. 
They are all-gracious. Mark, and obey : — " Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock : — if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me." Then you 
will " taste and see that the Lord is good.** Then you 
will know the happiness of a " first love;" Christ's 
love to you, and your love to Christ. And the reci- 
procations of this love, begun on earth and perfected 
in heaven, will be your blessedness for eternity ! 
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Chbibtun Friends : — 

Wb are met to celebrate the fiftieth jear of 
Congregationalism in Scotland, — ^to take a sanrej of 
the leading erents of its history, — ^to call to remem- 
brance the way in which the Lord led our fiithers,—^ 
to express our obligations to him for the care which 
he so signally manifested towards them: — and to 
cherish the hope, that the grace which he has be- 
stowed, during the past^ will in the futnre not be 
withheld. It may be considered as a token for good, 
that the proposal to celebrate the present era has so 
readily met the approbation of oar churches. Indeed, 
had such an occurrence been allowed to pass unob- 
served, it would have manifested a defectire attach- 
ment to our distinctiye principles as Congregation- 
alists, if not ingratitude to Him from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift. 

The religious movement, which began in 1798, has, 
by some of the wisest and best of men, been considered 
as little short of a revival of primitive Christianity: 
and the succession of years, in which it has been 
carried on, furnishes many striking illustrations of 
divine goodness to our sinM country. Before going 
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into particulars regarding this movement, we remark, 
that the people of Scotland were first made acquainted 
with the principles of Independency during the Com- 
monwealth. When the Republican army invaded 
this country, under the command of Oliver Cromwell, 
John Owen and Joseph Carlyl were amongst its chap- 
lains. The officers and private soldiers of the army 
employed much of their time during the intervals of 
action in preaching, reading the Scriptures, and hold- 
ing conferences with the people; and although it does 
not appear that these exercises resulted in the forma- 
tion of any Independent Churches, yet some know- 
ledge of New Testament principles, regarding the 
Independent form of church order and government, 
must thereby have been disseminated, which pro- 
bably prepared the way for the adoption of Indepen- 
dency at a future period. Mr. John Glas seems to 
have been the first, after the Commonwealth, to dis- 
cover, and openly maintain in Scotland, correct views 
concerning the Messiah's kingdom, and the nature of 
a Christian church.^ He formed an Independent 
Church at Tealing, near Dundee, in the year 1725. 
Sir William Sinclair, Bart., formed a Baptist Church 
at Eeiss, county of Caithness, about the year 1760. 
Another Baptist Church was formed at Edinburgh 
in 1765, of which Messrs. Carmichael and M 'Lean 
became joint pastors. Messrs. Ferrier and Smith, 
ministers in the Establishment, resigned their livings, 
and founded an Independent Church at Balchristie, 
Fife, in 1768. They were shortly after joined by 

* London Congregational Magazine, vol. 11., p. 23. 
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Mr. David Dale and his friends, who have long been 
known by the name of " Old Soots Independents." 
These Churches all acted on Congregational princi- 
ples, although differing in some things from each other; 
theCongregationalists of 1798 materially differed from 
all of them. The history of this latter body we now 
proceed to tiace, from its rise in 1798 to 1812, when 
the Congregational Union came into existence ; and 
we confine our surrey within that period of years, 
because the eyents that then occurred are less known 
to the present generation; and because we deem that 
period sufficient to test the tendency of our avowed 
principles, and to show the progress both of truth and 
error amongst us, with their effects. May the survey 
lead to greater humility, prayer, watchfulness, zeal, 
and diligence ! 

As the close of last century drew near we heard 
*' of wars and rumours of wars," " Upon the earth 
was distress of nations with perplexity, men's hearts 
failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which were coming on the earth." There 
were great shakings and convulsions among the na- 
tions; but while the judgments of God were in the 
earth. Christians were roused from their apathy and 
slumbers, and hastened to devise means for sending 
the Gospel to the heathen. Thus the revolutions of 
empires and kingdoms were made subservient to the 
extension of Messiah's reign. Home was not for- 
gotten, — ^numerous associations were formed in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of spreading a knowledge of 
the Gospel in the dark parts of that country, by vil- 
lage preaching, and other agencies. In Scotland, 
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aboat the same period, a similar spirit was excited, 
and the same means were extensirelj employed, to 
carry the like generous design into effect. More 
prayer meetings were then held than had been in 
former days ; and one of the best signs of the times 
was the number of young men, who, in different 
pkoes about that period, commenced weekly meet* 
ings for prayer and edification; some of whom after* 
wards became pastors or missionaries, and served 
the Lord with fidelity. For half a century pre- 
viously, the pious in our native land had lamented 
the decay of practical godliness. Everywhere reH* 
gious indifference and infidelity prevailed ; but, while 
Christians mourned over this state of things, no 
exertions were made by them to remedy the evil. 
It was at this juncture that village preaching and 
extensive itinerancies were entered upon by Messrs. 
James Haldane and John Aikman. Their first at- 
tempt was made at the collier village of Gilmerton. 
Mr. Rate, a preacher from Dr. Bogue's academy at 
Gosport, at the request of Mr. John Campbell, 
preached at the village for two Sabbath evenings ; 
but he being obliged to leave Edinburgh for a time, 
there was no one to supply Gilmerton on the third 
Sabbath evening. In this dilemma Mr. James Hal- 
dane urged Mr. Aikman to preach. At first he would 
not consent. However, he was afterwards gained 
over by Mr. Haldane telling him, that, if he would 
officiate on the first Sabbath evening, Mr. Haldane 
would engage to do so upon the following one. This 
offer touched the right chord in Mr. Aikraan's warm 
heart, and constrained him to comply* Mr. Haldane 
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nooordinglj preached on the Sabbath evening there- 
after. They eontinaed to supply the village regu- 
larly in rotation for several Sabbath evenings^ as well 
as on a week-day evening; and after the return of 
Mr, Rate to town> the three took their regular turns 
in preaching at the village. By and by Messrs. Hal-< 
dane and Aikman began to think of extending their 
sphere of usefulness, and undertook a preaching tour 
to the north. These brethren were laymen; and 
laymen preaching like ministers was a novel thing 
in those days. More marvellous stiU, theywere 
members of the Church of Scotland, visiting every 
parish that lay in their way, and preaching in the 
market-place or on the streets. The correctness of 
their views of the plan of salvation, and the earnest- 
ness of their addresses, gained for them attention, 
and secured to them laige audiences. They had 
been taught by the religious discussions excited by 
several publications, and particularly by the '^ Mis- 
sionary Magazine," — ^then conducted by Mr. Ewiog, 
while a minister of the Church of Scothmd, — ^the pro- 
priety of engaging in itinerating labours, and preach- 
ing iiie Gospel as they might have opportunity. In 
that miscellany the opinion was ably maintained, 
that it was the right, nay the duty, of every Chris- 
tian man, who knew the Gospel and felt its power, 
and who could state it with perspicuity, to declare it 
to his fellow siimers ; an assertion which, notwith* 
standing the opposition it met with, has never yet 
received a satisfactory confutation. The discussion 
of this question created a very great sensation at the 
time. 
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These operations formed a new era in the religions 
history of our country. It was a strange and pleasant 
sight to contemplate two gentlemen, who had for- 
merly been engaged in worldly pursuits, now devoting 
themselyes to the seryice of Christ, — preaching and 
unfolding the truths of the ererlasting Gospel, with 
clearness and energy, without licence from any church 
court.^ Many rejoiced on seeing these itinerants take 
the field. Some, however, who encouraged them in 
the outset, at length withdrew their countenance, op- 
posed and spake evil of the work ; while others, who 
beheld them and their labours at the beginning with 
indifference, afterwards became friendly and zealous 
in the cause. 

In a short time the religious aspect of the country 
was greatly altered, — ^vital godliness began to revive, 
— ^the Bible was more generally and more attentively 
read than formerly, — a, spirit of inquiry was awak- 
ened, — some of the dark places saw the light of life, 
and not a few of our countrymen were turned to the 
Lord. 

It was in the autumn of 1797 that Messrs. Hal- 
dane and Aikman made their first tour to the north- 
em counties. They preached in the towns and vil- 

* Milton, in a tract entitled, — " Considerations touching the 
likeliest means to remore Hirelings out of the Church," says, 
" Our ministers think scorn to use a trade, and count it the 
reproach of this age, that tradesmen preach the Gospel. It 
were to he wished they were all tradesmen ; they would not 
then, so many of them, for want of another trade, make a 
trade of their preaching: and yet they clamour that trades- 
men preach ; and yet they preach, while they themselves are 
the worst tradesmen of aU." 
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lages on their waj north. From Burgh-head thej 
sailed to Orkney, where thej arrived in time for an 
annual fair held at Kirkwall. A reviyal of religion 
had just commenced there before their arrival. It 
began by the labours of some Antiburgher ministers, 
but was greatly promoted by the itinerant exertions 
of Messrs. Haldane and Aikman. During the fair, 
which lasted ten days, our brethren preached regu- 
larly morning and evening to audiences of 2,000, 
3,000, 4,000, so that, in the evenings particularly, 
'^ the fair was in a great measure emptied." After it 
was over, our friends left Kirkwall on a preaching 
tour to the country parishes and the isles. These 
islands, for a period beyond the memory of any man 
then living, had been — except on one or two occa- 
sions — as destitute of the Gospel, so far as regarded 
the preaching of it, as any of the islands in the 
Pacific ocean. 

When our brethren had fulfilled their mission to 
Orkney they returned to Caithness, where they con- 
tinued for six weeks. In various parts of that coun- 
try thousands assembled to hear, when many said, 
What new doctrine is this? and not a few were 
awakened from their carnal repose, and gladly re- 
ceived the Word. Caithness, at that time and for 
nearly half a century before, had enjoyed very little 
evangelical preaching. 

After taking leave of Caithness, the two brethren 
returned by Inverness, where they found Mr. Bate, 
who had accompanied them thither, and had remained 
preaching in that town and neighbourhood. The 
three brethren then returned to Edinburgh, preach- 
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ing at most of the towns by the way. When they 
reached home they gave so deplorable an account 
of the state of religion, as induced some of the 
friends of the Redeemer to consider whether any 
thing could be done, more effectually, to enlighten 
the dark parts of our native land. Events of a sin- 
gular nature contributed not a little to promote such 
an inquiry. Mr. Robert Haldane having, sometime 
previously, had his attention directed to divine things, 
and seeing their suitableness to the state of guilty 
man, felt the importance of spreading among the 
Heathen those truths which had given comfort and 
hope to his own soul. Under this impression he sold 
his estate, and along with other associates, — men of 
talent and exemplary piety, — ^he intended to employ 
his fortune in diffusing among the tribes of Hiudostan 
the blessings of religion. Upon application to the 
East India Company, however, for liberty to found 
an establishment in the East Indies, for propagating 
the gospel, the proposal was rejected. While Mr. 
Haldane was using every means in his power to 
obtain leave to carry out his intentions regarding 
India, a bitter invective was poured on him and his 
associates in a book published by Professor Robi- 
son, entitled " Proofs of Conspiracy." This led to 
a correspondence on the part of Messrs. Haldane 
and Ewing with the author, which resulted in his 
retracting in the newspapers part of the foul calumny 
of the publication; but the retraction was unsatis- 
fiictory to those calumniated; still bad motives were 
ascribed to them; their political sentiments were 
misrepresented, and the proposed mission was held 
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up as one that would be dangerous to the govern- 
ment of India.**^ But the timid policy of interested 
men, and the opposition of influential enemies, only 
served to direct benevolence into another channel. 
Disappointed in his designs of going abroad, Mr. 
Haldane turned his attention to the state of religion 
in his native land, and resolved to employ his for- 
tune in propagating the gospel at home. 

The report brought from the North by Messrs. 
James Haldane and Aikman, regarding its religious 
destitution, confirmed Mr. Robert Haldane in his 
resolutions regarding his native country. Accord- 
ingly, various individuals, members of the Established 
Church, held a meeting on the 20th of December, 
1797, and formed "The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home." And at the first General Meet- 
ing on the 11th January, 1798, the following gentle- 
men were appointed to compose the Committee of 
Directors : — James Christie, Robert Haldane, Alex- 
ander Johnstone, John Campbell, George Gibson, 
John Aikman, Robert Morris, Walter Russell, James 
Haldane, John Greig, Andrew Rochead, John Ritchie, 
Secretary, A. Steel, Treasurer, Geo. Wilson, Clerk. 
The Society consisted of persons of various denomi- 
nations, holding unity of &»ith in the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity. The simple object of it was 
to disseminate religious knowledge in Scotland. Its 

* See an interesting ** Address to the Public concerning 
Political Opinions and Plans lately adopted to promote Re- 
ligion in Scotland." By Robert Haldane. The Address 
contains also the correspondence referred to. It is reviewed 
in the Miss. Mag. for 1800, pp. 248, 311. 
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agents were, first, Catechists, — pious young men, 
whose duty it was to plant and superintend evening 
schools in villages, confining the attention of children 
to religion. In the second class of agents were 
Ministers of known character, hrought from England, 
as, Messrs. Rowland Hill, Bennet, Slatterie, Burder, 
Taylor, Loader, Parsons, Hey, Bogue, Rate, and 
others; hesides those who had heen raised up in 
Scotland, as Messrs. J. Haldane, Aikman, Ewing, 
Garrie, Innes, Cleghom, Ballantyne, and Ward. 
These all itinerated more or less in our towns and 
villages, and were eminently useful to the cause. 

Mr. Ward was minister of the Episcopal chapel. 
Old Deer, Aherdeenshire, and had agreed to itinerate 
under the inspection of the Society. The chief de- 
sign of the Society was to send forth men to preach 
the Gospel in those parts of Scotland, where the 
truth was not made known in its purity, or where 
it was not regularly dispensed; and it is unquestion- 
able that the formation and exertions of the Society 
were considerably fEtcilitated by the progress of opi- 
nion, — by the corruptions of the church, — ^and by 
the religious discussions of the day. 

In the spring of 1798 some pious individuals, 
who wished to see the interests of religion extended 
in Edinburgh, resolved to open an additional place 
of worship in the city, where preaching should be 
kept up by a succession of ministers, and where the 
accommodation should be free to all, on the plan of 
Whitefield's chapels. Accordingly, on the 29th of 
July, the Circus was opened by Mr. Rowland Hill. 
It was taken merely as a place for preaching, and as 
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an experiment, whether it would he prudent to erect 
a place for worship, and of what size. It was to he 
identified with no particular denomination, hut to he 
equally allied to all, who held the doctrine of salva- 
tion, hy the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. It was at 
length resolved to huild a large place of worship, to 
he called " The Tahemacle." A central site of ground 
was ohtained, at the head of Leith Walk, onlj a 
few hundred yards from the Circus, on which a 
huilding was soon erected, capable of containing 
ahout three thousand two hundred persons, which 
for some years was every Sahhath nearly filled with 
hearers, and very often crowded to excess. The 
whole expense of the huilding was defrayed hy Mr. 
Rohert Haldane. Dr. Struthers, in his ^' History of 
the Relief Church," says, that, "The Tahemacle 
plan was undoubtedly an instrument, in the hand of 
God, for effecting incalculable good, — that the new 
denomination was sound in its doctrinal and evan- 
gelical views, and could promise, on rational grounds, 
that what the Puritans or Independents had done 
for England it would do for Scotland, holding, as it 
did, the same principles, and preaching the same 
truths."* He also says, " The Tabernacle people, as 
they were called, were raised up to supply the Gos- 
pel under a new denomination, at a time when the 
public mind was excited, and prepared to listen to 
an order of religious teachers, who had more of 
activity, and less of form to cramp their exertions, 
than any of the other denominations."t 

♦ P. 391. t P. 387. 
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In the summer of 1798 Messrs. Haldane and Aik- 
man itinerated throughout most parts of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland, where also they found a great 
lack of evangelical preaching. Mr. Rate was em- 
ployed at the same time preaching in the towns and 
Tillages of Fifeshire, where the common people heard 
him gladly; but in some places he met with great 
opposition from the common enemy. 

It was on the 1st Dec. of that year, that Mr. Greville 
Ewing gave up his connection with the Established 
Church; and the first use he made of freedom from 
ecclesiastical restraint, was an itinerancy to various 
parts of Perthshire. Having signified to the Society 
his willingness to go out on a short tour, his ofier 
was cordially accepted. Accordingly, on the 14th 
December, 1798, he left Edinburgh for Perth. From 
his Journal we find that during his tour his labours 
were chiefly confined to Dunkeld and the parishes 
adjoining. Although the season was unfiEivourable, 
it appears that he preached daily to large and at- 
tentive audiences, and on getting home he said, '^ I 
am more convinced than ever of the utility, impor- 
tance, and pleasantness of itinerating. May many 
run to and fro, and may knowledge be increased ! 
for at present, many are evidently perishing for lack 
of it." 

In 1799, Messrs. Haldane and Aikman again visited 
the North. They were accompanied by Mr. Innes, 
who had just left the Establishment, and afterwards 
published his reasons for doing so. Mr. Aikman 
remained in Orkney, confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and preaching the Word, while Messrs. 
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Haldane and lunes went on to Shetland, where they 
continued six weeks, preaching to large congrega> 
tions. At that time Shetland contained a population 
of ahout 26,000, and was divided into 30 parishes, 
placed under the care of only 12 ministers, not more 
than two or three of whom preached the Gospel; 
consequently the religious state of the country was 
most deplorahle. The earnest and rousing addresses 
of our brethren broke in upon the dangerous repose 
of the people, exciting a spirit of inquiry there before 
unknown, when, by the blessing of God, not a few 
were turned to righteousness. 

In consequence of so novel a state of things, an 
ularm was sounded, from the pulpit and the press, 
throughout the length and breadth of Scotland ; and 
not a few of the Presbyterian Dissenters were as 
loud in denouncing the itinerant preachers as were 
the Established clergy. The Relief Synod, at their 
meeting in 1798, passed the following decree: "That 
no minister, belonging to this body, shall give, or 
allow his pulpit to be given, to any person, who has 
not attended a regular course of philosophy and 
divinity, in some of the universities of the nation ; 
and who has not been regularly licensed to preach 
the Gospel." This was evidently intended to ex- 
clude from their pulpits the English ministers and 
others engaged in itinerancies; "but this illiberal 
act," Dr. Struthers says, "was, in 1811, allowed to 
drop out of their code of regulations, as something 
of which they were ashamed."* We find from the 

♦ P. 405. 
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records of tbe General Associate or Antiburgher 
Synod, that in 1796, the Synod passed a resolution 
against the constitution of missionary societies, com- 
posed of ministers and laymen, and testified against 
co-operating with persons in religious matters, while, 
as a church, they were testifying against their opi- 
nions. And in the same illiberal spirit, on the 2d 
May, 1798, the Synod " agreed unanimously in de- 
claring, that as lay preaching has no warrant in the 
word of God, and as the Synod has always considered 
it their duty to testify against promiscuous com- 
munion, no person, under the inspection of the 
Synod, can consistently with their principles attend 
upon or give countenance to public preaching by any 
who are not of our communion. And if any do so, 
they ought to be dealt with by the judicatories of 
the church, to bring them to a sense of their ofien- 
sive conduct." Equal bigotry was shown by the 
Cameronian church at Glasgow ; for when some of 
its members attended a missionary sermon, preached 
by Dr. Balfour on behalf of the Glasgow Missionary 
Society, the Presbytery declared their conduct " gin- 
fvl and offevisive" The Session was instructed " to 
deal with them, and to endeavour to bring them to 
a sense of the sinfulness and qfensiveness thereof, and 
to censure them accordingly." And because they 
would not submit to the sentence, they were ex- 
pelled from the denomination ! 

Such a sectarian spirit being then abroad in Scot- 
land, need we be surprised to find our brethren, in 
their itinerant labours, meeting with keen opposition. 
Dr. Struthers tells us, that ^' The missionary minis- 
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ters, in their preaching tours, drew around them 
immense crowds, and before the close of 1799, nearly 
30 or 40,000 tracts had been circulated, and nearly 
40 catechists were travelling throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The whole of the North 
of Scotland was thrown into a blaze. The clergy 
complained that the world was going out of its place, 
and the old landmarks of things, both civil and 
sacred, were hst disappearing." He adds : '' The 
missionaries, as they were called, were found preach- 
ing in every village and Highland glen, and in every 
locality they had their schools and their lay agency, 
which trenched on Presbyterian order, and cleriod 
superintendence. Church courts, both dissenting and 
established, took the alarm, and brought their antago- 
nistic power and influence to bear on them."* 

Charges were brought against the Society and its 
agents of holding opinions subversive of every thing 
valuable to society, and '^ which tended to promote 
sedition^ treason^ and rd)ellion;*' and in the &>mous 
Pastoral Admonition of the General Assembly of 
1799, they were accused of being ^^artfuL and de- 
signing wen, disaffected to the dvU constitution of the 
countrt/^ holding secret meetings^ and abusing the 
name of liberty^ as a cover for secret democracy and 
anarchy," This calumnious epistle was answered, and 
its accusations triumphantly rebutted by the Society, 
also by Messrs. R. Hill, Burder, and Ewing, and by 
^^ A Plain Man, a Member of the Church of Scot- 
land." The advice of Gamaliel might with propriety 

♦ Pp. 402, 403. 
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haye been given to the General Assembly on that 
occasion — ^^ Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone; for if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought, but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God." 

Dr. Alexander, in his *' Memoir of John Watson," 
justly styles the " Pastoral Admonition a noisy, 
blustering, bigoted tirade, against those who were 
seeking to convey to the people that spiritual in- 
struction and nourishment for which they looked in 
vain to those to whom the State had intrusted their 
religious interests." Doubtless the zeal, piety, and 
earnestness of the Itinerant preachers, Catechists, 
and Sabbath school teachers, provoked the Assembly 
to adopt their intolerant measures; but, as persecu- 
tion generally does, it turned '' out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel." The public were aston- 
ished and indignant at such a display of bigotry; 
and many of the pious so keenly felt the injustice 
and intolerance of the whole affair, that they were 
constrained to unite themselves to the injured party. 
Mr. Rowland Hill at the time quaintly said, '' Breth- 
ren, we will shine all the brighter for the scrubbing 
we have got from the General Assembly." But the 
effects of the Pastoral Admonition fell heavily on 
the Society's preachers, catechists, and Sabbath school 
teachers. They soon met with decided opposition 
from many of the parochial clergy, and were greatly 
annoyed by them. This led the Society to memo- 
rialize council on the subject. We have in our pos- 
session an interesting document, — '^ Answers to the 
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Memorial and Query, for the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel at Home, by Henry David Inglis, Esquire, 
Advocate, 24th August, 1799." The answers con- 
tain his opinion how fia.r preachers, catechists, school- 
masters, and Sabbath school teachers were protected 
by law, and could or could not be disturbed, either 
by the Established church or by the civil magistrate. 
The replies state decidedly, that the Society and its 
agents were protected in all their operations by the 
law of the land. This encouraged them to proceed, 
fearless of opposition. 

It was said too, that the plans pursued by the 
Society, and its agents, were the results of a deep 
laid scheme, in which every circumstance was pre- 
viously arranged; but nothing could be more false, 
for, on the contrary, like most things in human 
affairs, they arose one out of another, frequently 
without the agents in them perceiving the next step 
they were to take. When they commenced opera- 
tions, tione of them had left the Establishment, nor 
did it seem to themselves, for a while, so obvious as 
it did to others, that such a step was likely to be 
the result of the line of conduct, which they had 
begun to pursue. Even when the Circus was opened, 
as a place of worship, no idea was entertained of 
forming another religious party. The sole aim of 
those concerned in it was the conversion of sinners, 
and a revival of religion. 

They soon, however, saw the necessity of a more 
decided separation from the world, and a stricter 
adherence to New Testament principles; for in De- 
cember of that year (1798), 12 or 14 individuals 
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met in a house in George Street, Edinburgh, and 
formed themselves into a church for Christian fellow- 
ship. 

This in a great measure resulted from the labours 
of the English ministers, who in succession had offi- 
ciated in the Circus. " Some of them preached on 
the nature of a church of Christ ; the materials of 
which it is composed; its statute-book or laws, by 
which it is governed, viz. the New Testament." 
These discourses caused '' some to entertain Indepen- 
dent views of a church, and church government, 
which led to the formation of the Circus church, and 
to the election of Mr. James Haldane to be the pas- 
tor thereof." As soon as it was known that the 
church was formed, various applications were made 
for fellowship, and all, whose cases were found satis- 
factory, were admitted. " After this, the number 
of church members rapidly increased, from persons 
converted during their attendance on the preaching 
of the gospel, and others who had long entertained 
Independent views of a church of Christ, from read- 
ing the writings of John Glas, especially his ^ Testi- 
mony of the King of Martyrs.' "* According to a 
list in our possession, the number of church members 
at that early period amounted to 272, besides 38 
occasional communicants. 

Mr. Aikman — one of the few who composed the 
Circus church at the outset — nine years afterwards, 
gave the following account of the principles on which 
it was formed. He says : — " The chief principle which 

* " Life and Times of John Campbell," p. 281. 
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influenced the minds of the brethren, who I believe 
constituted the majority of the small company first 
associated for observing divine ordinances in the 
Circus, was the indispensable necessity of the people 
of God being separated in religious fellowship from 
all such societies as permitted visible unbelievers to 
continue in their communion. This was a yoke 
under which we had long groaned; and we hailed 
with gratitude to God, the arrival of that happy 
day when we first enjoyed the so much wished for 
privilege of separating from an impure communion, 
and of uniting exclusively with those whom it was 
meet and fit that we should judge to be all the chil- 
dren of God. Some of our dearest brethren, how- 
ever, did not unite with us on this principle. They 
were attached indeed to the fellowship of the saints, 
and would by no means consent to the admission of 
any amongst us who did not appear to be such ; yet 
they were not then convinced of the absolute unlaw- 
fulness of their continuing in connexion with societies 
confessedly impure. Our brethren were well aware 
of our decided difierence of sentiment, not only re- 
specting the great inconsistency, but also unlawful- 
ness of any persons connected with us continuing to 
go back to the fellowship of those societies from 
which they had professed to separate, and they knew 
that our forbearance did not imply any approbation 
of this conduct. Persuaded, however, that they did 
not intend by this to countenance any thing they 
judged to be contrary to the mind of Christ, we 
deemed it our duty to forbear, in the hope that that 
Saviour whom we trusted it was their supreme de- 
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sire to serve and to please, would grant us the hap- 
piness of being like minded in this, as in our other 
views of promoting the honour of his adored name/'* 
This church observed the Lord's supper only once 
a-month from the time of its formation till the year 
1802, when it adopted weekly communion. But 
the change was not made till Mr. Ewing had shown 
its practical working in the church at Glasgow, for 
more than two years; and Mr. James Haldane had 
issued an address to the members of the church 
under his care on the subject, f Previous to the 
formation of this church, one had been formed in 
Paisley, and another in Aberdeen. 

These being the two oldest churches in the con- 
nection, we shall notice some circumstances, which 
gave rise to their formation : — The church in Paisley 
was formed in 1795, as appears from their Hymn 
Book, bearing date 1796, published, according to the 
testimony of some old members, the year after their 
being united in fellowship. This church originated 
at the time of the great agitation of " the friends of 
the people." A number of pious people began then 
to see that reform was needed in the church as well 
as in the state; but having no hope of working any 
reformation in the church established by law, they 
sought relief in dissent, by forming themselves into 

* *' Observations on Exhortation in the Churches of Christ, 
intended to show that the indiscriminate and spontaneous 
Teaching of Private Members, on the Lord's day, is not 
authorized in the New Testament." Addressed to the Church 
in North College Street, Edinburgh. By John Aikman. 

t Miss. Mag., pp. 183, 239. 
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an Independent church, continuing to meet for a 
time in a malt ham. The lahours of Mr. Wither- 
spoon and Dr. Snodgrass, ministers in Paisley, had 
awakened much attention to the principles of civil 
and religious freedom, which thej expounded boldly 
with great freedom of speech. Some good men who 
were their disciples used to ascribe the formation of 
the Independent church there to the instrumentality 
of these two ministers, who themselves never in- 
tended to go so £a,T as their doctrine led the more 
intelligent and faithful of their hearers. The church 
had learned something of nonconformity in England, 
but knew not how to apply to that quarter for a 
preacher; when they heard of a Mr. Wylie in the 
Burgher Secession, who was said to teach strange 
things, — thereby causing some stir in a village near 
Paisley. On getting acquainted with him they 
found him to be a man to their mind, and he soon 
accepted their call to become their pastor — ^which was 
followed by the building a chapel capable of ac- 
commodating 500 people. Mr. Wylie, after labour- 
ing among them, for a short time, with considerable 
success, became a Baptist, and went to Liverpool. 
The church, however, continued to meet in the 
chapel, at the regular hours of worship, on the 
Lord's day, for devotional exercises, reading the 
Scriptures, and occasionally exhorting each other; 
till Mr. Ewing and the students of the first class 
arrived in Glasgow. Then a deputation of the church 
in Paisley waited on Mr. Ewing for mutual explana- 
tion of principles, when they found between them a 
recognition of all the essentials of Christian unity. 
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From this period Mr. Ewing and the students sup- 
plied them with sermon, till the class had finished 
their course of study in the end of 1800, when Mr, 
Young was sent as a regular supply, and afterwards 
became their pastor.* 

The church in George Street, Aberdeen, was formed 
towards the close of the year 1797. 

The following extract from the Minute Book of 
this church will show the circumstances which gave 
rise to its formation: — 

^^ Aberdeen, Septernher 1797. — For some time past 
several persons here obseryed and lamented, that 
most churches or parties are remarkably strict in 
demanding assent and subscription to human creeds 
and confessions of faith, — ^remarkably lax in their 
inquiries into the knowledge, experience, and moral 
character of such as desire admission, — remarkably 
languid and indifierent about the one thing needful, 
and yery zealous about some things needless. By 
searching the Scriptures and other books with atten- 
tion, these persons conceived a high opinion of the 
Protestant dissenters called Independents. They con- 
versed about these things occasionaUy, and although 
belonging to different communions, they perceived 
that the love of God in the heart is a more sweet 
and steady union than a professed belief of any human 
creed. Thus, by occasional interviews and conversa- 
tions, they became more intimate and j&imiliar, till 
at length a meeting was proposed solely to consider 
the subject." 

* Sabstance of an account hj Mr. George Bobertson^ long 
pastor of the church in Paisley. 
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Accordingly tbey met, and, after much prayer, 
they agreed to meet statedly for prayer and conver- 
sation about the matter. At length they formed 
themselves into a church upon New Testament prin- 
ciples; and invited Mr. James Bennet of Romsey, 
(now Dr. Bennet of London,) to visit them and open 
a chapel, which they had built, capable of containing 
a thousand people. On the 16th Sept., 1798, Mr. 
Bennet preached at the opening of their place of 
worship, and explained and defended the Congrega^ 
tional mode of church fellowship. At the close of 
the sermon, the members of the ini^nt church rose* 
and declared their adoption of the Congregational 
system, and avowed their church relation by giving 
to each other the right hand of fellowship. The 
brethren resolved to unite liberality with purity,— 
to abandon the lax worldly system of communion,— 
and to admit to occasional fellowship all who gave 
evidence of conversion, although differing from them 
in their modes and forms; and that the pulpit of 
their chapel should be open to faithfol ministers of 
every denomination, who preached Christ Jesus and 
him crucified.* 

If our space permitted, we should gladly notice 
the circumstances which gave rise to the formation 
of others of the churches. Suffice it to say, that 
generally they had their origin in prayer and fellow- 
ship meetings. These meetings were rallying points to 

* For farther information regarding the early history of 
the Aberdeen church, we would refer the reader to Dr. 
Alexander's Memoir of John Watson. 
B 
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the pious, and gave them an opportunitj of becoming 
acquainted with each other's sentiments, feelings, and 
principles. They conversed freely over the word of 
God, prayed to be more perfectly taught, gradually 
obtained light regarding the laws and order of Christ's 
house; and, on being satisfied on these points, they 
formed themselves into church connection by prayer 
and fasting, — ^giving to each other the right hand of 
fellowship, and agreeing to observe the ordinances 
of the gospel as contained in the New Testament. 
In not a few instances, however, the churches were 
composed chiefly of those who had been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth by the labours of itiner- 
ants, or others of the preachers, who, after having 
proclaimed the gospel, taught those who believed it, 
to observe all things whatsoever Christ hath com- 
manded. 

By the end of 1800, there were nine other churches 
formed in different parts of the country, making in 
all fourteen. At that period there seemed to be a 
preparation, as it were, in the country generally, 
especially in the minds of many of the pious, to re- 
ceive other sentiments on the constitution of the* 
church than those of the communion in which they 
had been brought up. 

Pious ministers of the Establishment, who could 
not preach, except by invitation, beyond the bounds 
of their own parishes, had hitherto highly approved 
of the efforts made by the itinerants to disseminate 
pure and undefiled religion. Their complaints of 
their Moderate brethren were just and loud. They 
viewed the itinerants as auxiliaries to the kirk, and 
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for a time they befriended them; but when they saw 
churches formed on Congregational principles, they 
felt alarmed, got jealous of the preachers, withdrew 
their countenance, and opposed them. For the same 
reason, others, who had acted a friendly part to the 
Society, ceased to give it any longer their support. 
However, there were some connected with the Estab- 
lished church who continued to countenance it until 
it ceased its operations in 1807. 



During the early years of Congregationalism 
amongst us, there were in some of the larger churches 
individuals, who, on Sabbath evenings, were wont to 
go to the neighbouring villages to preach the Gospel 
to the people; and some of these individuals became, 
by the fiiithful exercise of their gifts, burning and 
shining lights in the Church of God. It is cause of 
regret that this primitive practice has of late years, 
in a great measure, been neglected. In most churches 
there are those who possess gifts, which, if properly 
directed, might prove very useful. And notwith- 
standing the great increase of Gospel light in our 
time, there are many of our villages still in much 
need of the Word of life. 



Seminaries* 

^' The Society" finding it difficult to procure a com- 
petent number of ministers to itinerate, and supply 
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stations with preaching, seminaries were established 
for educating young men of genuine piety possessed 
of talents, susceptible of cultivation, and who were 
desirous to be useful to souls. The organization of 
tiiese seminaries was a wise measure. Their salu- 
tary effects on the cause they sought to promote were 
soon apparent, and the benefits derived from their 
operations have been long felt and aeknowledgod. 

CLASSES. 

I. The fiviA class began in January 1799, under 
the tuition of Mr. Ewing. One of this class, after 
having been a minister of the Gospel for nearly fifty 
years, writes, — "Our class was selected from the 
different bodies of Presbyterians, and when placed 
under Mr. Swing's care, I am not aware that there 
was a single individual amongst us, that could be 
called a Congregationalist in sentiment. 
Mr. Swing's plan was, to make the Bible its own in- 
terpreter, by comparing one part with another. In 
this way Congregational principles insinuated them- 
selves, almost imperceptibly, into our minds. 
We had an opportunity in the Circus church of see- 
ing Congregational principles embodied and exem- 
plified ; and comparing what we saw with the aposto- 
lic epistles, our Presbyterian principles were shaken, 
and ultimately became totally untenable. But with 
some of us the change was very gradual."* — The 
class removed to Glasgow, with Mr. Ewing, in May 

* ChreviUe. Swing's Memoir, p» 195. 
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of the same year ; and he commenoed his ministerial 
labours there on the 28th of Jaly in the Circus, 
which had been purchased by Mr. Haldane, and 
fitted up as a place of worship. In December, 1800, 
the class completed their term of study, and were 
sent to different stations as preachers. In it were 
John Manro, Greorge Robertson, &c. 

II. The second class commenced in January 1800, 
at Dundee, under Mr. Innes, who had gone thither 
to supply with ministerial services the Tabernacle, 
which was then building; and which was opened, as 
a pbice of worship, on the 19th October of that year. 
In this class were a few who had been catechists, 
and who were found to possess talents capable of 
being trained for the ministry. In the early part of 
1801 all this class was removed to Glasgow, and was 
nnder Mr. Ewing for fifteen months. In it were Dr. 
Patersou, Alex. Thomson, dbc. 

After conducting to a termination the studies of 
this second class, Mr. Ewing relinquished his con- 
nection with the seminary, which was then trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh. 

III. In 180 L the thdrd class began at Dundee, under 
Mr. Innes, but its students met with a very serious 
interruption, being sent for a time to supply sta- 
tions with preaching at the end of the first year. 
They, however, came to Edinburgh in 1804, and 
finished their term of study. In this class were 
Francis Dick, Alex. Kerr, &c. 

IV. The fourth class began in Edinburgh in 
1802, under Messrs. Aikman and Wemyss, with 
the addition of Mr. Stephens towards the dose ct 
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the second year. In it were Wm, Henry, Peter 
McLaren, ifec. 

v. In 1803 a fifth, class was organized under 
Messrs. Aikman, Wemyss and Stephens, Mr. Cowie 
taking Mr. Aikman's place during the second yean 
In it were Dr. Russell, John Watson, ifec. 

VI. The mxQh class hegan in 1804, under Messrs. 
Wemyss, Stephens, and Cowie, for the first year, hut 
were under Mr. Cowie alone during the second year. 
In this class were Alex. Knowles, John Black, &c. 

VII. The seventh class assembled in 1805. In it 
were William Orme, John Neave, ifec. This and the 
next class were under Messrs. Cowie and Walker. 

VIII. The eighth class met in September 1806. 
In it were Thomas Smith, Robert Aikenhead, ifec. Mr. 
Cowie resigned the tutorship in the spring of 1808. 

IX. A ninth class was formed in the end of 1807, 
and was under the care of Mr. William Walker, till 
December 1808, when the seminary was giren up 
after having sent out nearly 300 preachers. 

The course of study of these classes generally ex- 
tended over two years, with a vacation of six weeks 
in each year, and embraced English grammar and 
rhetoric, the elements of Greek and Hebrew — ^the 
last three classes had Latin in addition — lectures on 
systematic theology, and essays upon prescribed sub- 
jects. Each student, in rotation, delivered sermons 
before the class, the tutor making his remarks. One 
day, in each week, all were required to speak in ro- 
tation from a passage of Scripture appointed for that 
purpose, the tutor making concluding observations. 
The students were supported, — ^had medical attendance 
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when needed, — ^their education and class books were 
given them, — and^they had access to a large and well- 
selected library, — all at the expense of Mr. Robert 
Haldane.* Although, in consequence of the urgent 
demand for labourers, the young men were sent out 
with more meagre attainments than would haye been 
proper in other circumstances, yet among them there 
were very many who would have done honour to any 
of the religious bodies of the day : — Dr. Struthers, 
speaking of these seminaries, says : — ^' Among the 
300 sent forth from these classes, before they were 
altogether given up, there were some choice spirits 
who, having got a start in learning, pushed on their 
private studies with vigour, and obtained success." t 
This is quite correct. There were ^^ choice spirits" 
among them, some of whom subsequently made at- 
tainments in actual scholarship, equal to and beyond 
the attainments of many who boast of their univer- 
sity education ; % while others of them, although they 

* In a memoir of Mr. Haldane, in the Evangelical Maga- 
Eine, Feb. 1843, it is stated, that, " In a publication of Mr. 
Haldane's, he calculated that his expenditure on chapels 
alone exceeded £31,000, while it is certain, that on general 
objects he spent almost as much as upon chapels, even with- 
out including the education of nearly 300 preachers," — which 
must have cost him upwards of £20,000. Thus, at a moderate 
calculation, it would seem that Mr. Haldane expended up- 
wards of £80,000 on objects connected with the spread of the 
Gospel in Scotland. What a noble instance of devotedness 
to the cause of the Bedeemerl Has it a parallel in the his- 
tory of our country? We think not. 

t History of the Relief Church, p. 402. 

X Rowland Hill, in his Journal through the North of Eng- 
land and parts of Scotland, says : — ** Such is the wisdom of 
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idid not aspire to be erudite scholars, yet, by diligent 
application, rose to eminence as preachers and writers, 
peaking generally, those sent out from the semi- 
naries were men befitting the times in which they 
lived. They were raised up in mercy to a perishing 
world. And if they did not succeed in drawing mul- 
titudes to their chapels, it must be ascribed, in a 
great measure, to the unbending principles which 
they ever maintained. Thus, a succession of efficient 
preachers was secured, on a plan adapted to the ne- 
cessities of the times, and which provided for the 
supply of their wants, without pres^iting any temp- 
tation to those to embark in the cause whose avarice 
was greater than their zeal for doing good. 



Sabbatfi Obening i6(i^oofo. 

Not only did the pastors of Congregational churches 
manifest great activity, zeal, and self-denial, in the 
promotion of the Bedeemers cause in Scotland; but 
the members also of these churches, in many instances, 
displayed fearless decision, and much self-denial, in 
seeking to promote the spiritual interest of their fel- 
low-creatures, especially amongst the rising genera- 
tion. It was in the early days of Congregationalism 

the Church of Scotland, that the question vith them respect- 
ing learning is, not if he has it, but whtre he got it; no matter 
for the thing, the plcxe is all; the learning of the most learned 
is nothing, unless procured at a learned place i and I will 
venture to assert, as a proof of this, that many went after it 
to the right place, and never got it, and yet were sure to get 
the living whenever presented." 



^*^ 
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that Sabbath evening schools began, and their most 
zealous and active promoters were Congregationalists. 
Much opposition was shown to these nurseries of the 
church, and especially to those who conducted them; 
bat such true-hearted men were not to be scared from 
their work, — they steadily persevered ; and, finally, 
by the blessing of God, prevailed. In a parish in 
Morayshire a Sabbath evening school was opened. 
This roused the indignation of the Parochial clergy. 
The teachers were summoned, cajoled, and threat- 
ened, but they refused to yield. Recourse was then 
had to the strong arm of the law. An interdict was 
laid upon them ; but neither did this answer the end. 
Teachers from Elgin — a distance of 15 or 16 miles — 
went and taught the school, until the original teachers 
were honourably acquitted. One of Mr. Cowie of 
Huntly's members being summoned to appear before 
the Presbytery of Turriff, to give an account of his 
conduct as a teacher of one of these schools, received 
a letter from his pastor, saying : — " It is my opinion 
that you should not go near the presbytery, nor mind 
their summons. They cannot imprison you, as they 
have no civil power; and, if any of them call upon 
you, you may tell them you have commenced being 
a preacher, and this will free you from all trouble. 
Only you must exhort as well as examine, in order 
to act up to your new character as a preacher. And, 
if questioned, I shall give you a license to preach. 
Three of the oldest advocates of that time gave it as 
their opinion that Sabbath schools are of the nature 
of religious exercises, and came under the toleration 
act, which in Scotland is very ample and full ; and 
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that the law does not require the teachers to take 
the oaths to goyemment unless they please."* 

A peculiar feature in most, if not all, of the earlier 
Sabbath schools of Scotland, was the attendance of 
many parents and other adults, whose presence in- 
duced the teachers to tender to them a word of ex- 
hortation at the end of the meeting, which the dergy 
considered a modification of the system of lay-preach- 
ing, and opposed. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

We shall advert for a little, in tracing this moye- 
ment, to some parts of the Highlands: — It was 
in the year 1800, when the Gospel began to be 
preached in the Highlands by the agents of the So- 
ciety. In September of that year, Messrs. James 
Haldane and John Campbell visited Kintyre in Ar- 
gyleshire, and preached the Gospel through that ex- 
tensive district. There they did not meet with one 
person whom they had any reason to conclude to be 
a Christian; nor did they hear of any means of sal- 
vation enjoyed by the poor people, except the Scrip- 
tures, which lay in the presses of some houses as 
useless lumber. Mr. Campbell reported that, "for 
seventy miles, except in the town of Campbelton, 
there was not a minister who preached the Gospel." 
From the' representation which the two brethren 
made to the Society, of the religious destitution of 

* Dr. Morison's Tribute Of Filial Sjmpathj to the Mem- 
oty of a Beloved Father, pp. 139, 140. 
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the country, Mr. M'Callum was sent to Kintyre as 
an itinerant. He was a natiye of that country, and 
had been long desirous to preach the Gospel to his 
countrymen. He had studied at the Glasgow uni- 
versity, and afterwards under Mr. Ewing. He was 
a man of great piety, prudence, and zeal. He en- 
tered upon his labours in the latter end of 1800, 
under many discouragements. For the first six 
months he saw no fruit attending his labours, but, 
in the summer of 1801, the word was blessed to 
many. His ministrations differed so widely from 
anything the people had been accustomed to witness, 
that they soon attracted attention in various parts of 
the country, and many were turned to the Lord. 
Prayer-meetings were established ; and by and by a 
church was formed, consisting of 55 members, which 
rapidly increased. Mr. Farquharson, about the same 
time, was sent to Breadalbane, in Perthshire, which 
was also very destitute of Evangelical preaching. So 
great was the opposition to him when he commenced 
his labours, that, in a circle of 32 miles around Loch 
Tay, three families only would receive him into 
their houses, and every inn or public house was shut 
against him. Notwithstanding of opposition, he con- 
tinued to teach and preach Jesus Christ; and the 
hand of the Lord being with him, a considerable 
awakening soon took place ; and by and by a church 
was formed of 70 members, which increased in a 
short time to 100; but the more good that was 
done, the greater was the opposition to the preacher 
and to the new converts. The separation of the dis- 
ciples both in Kintyre and Breadalbane caused no 
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small stir. Families were divided, false reports ^ere 
raised and circulated, for the purpose of bringing the 
new converts into disrepute. Violent measures were 
devised and accomplished to deprive them of their 
houses and &rms, and in not a few instances were 
their lives in jeopardy ; but they took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, knowing that in heaven they 
had a better and enduring substance. They thought 
less of their sufferings than of the happiness of suffer- 
ing for Christ. Here it deserves to be noticed, that 
when the work was going on in Breadalbane, there 
were instances in which, when the converts acted 
with decision, persecution gradually subsided, but 
where there was apparent wavering, it increased. 

We cannot forbear here putting on record a few 
of the striking instances of conversion which hap- 
pened in the Highlands about the beginning of the 
present century. They have been communicated to 
as by two of our aged ministers as reminiscences of 
their early days. 

The Consistent Daughters, — The consistent conduct 
of the disciples in many cases produced the happiest 
effects. Four young }>eople in one family were con- 
verted. They frequently spoke to their father about 
his soul in the most affectionate manner. This some- 
times irritated him, and roused his indignation. At 
times, however, when at home and hearing them 
speaking, observing the love that subsisted among 
them, and their general good conduct, he would be 
£skvourably disposed towards them; but when he 
went abroad, whether to kirk or market, his anger 
was roused against them by the wicked insinuations 
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of those with whom he had come into contact. His 
fifth and youngest child became also concerned about 
her soul. That all his children should be affected in 
the same way, and be all concerned about his salva- 
tion — and that they should continue their kindness 
and exercise such patience towards him, notwithstand- 
ing his opposition to them — ^made a considerable im- 
pression on his mind. He, therefore, resolred to hear 
Mr. Farquharson for himself. He went, and was 
much affected by what he heard. In a short time 
he gaye evidence of conversion ; and, to the great 
joy of his family, was admitted to the fellowship of 
the Church. 

The FoackeTi and Smuggler. — In some instances 
the conduct of the new converts attracted the atten- 
tion of worldly men so as to excite their admiration : 
— " A number of young men were in the frequent 
habit of poaching on the marquis of Breadalbane's 
ground, and they were generally brought annually 
before his lordship, who usually dismissed them with 
a threatening rebuke. One of these, who was a 
smuggler as well as a poacher, had his attention di- 
rected to the Grospel, and was converted. The next 
time the poachers were brought before the marquis 
he missed the smuggler, and asked what had become 
of him. The gamekeeper replied,—" My lord, he 
has become a missionary, and will never trouble us 
again." His lordship then said, — " I wish all these 
young men were missionaries." 

" The same young man had been in the habit of 
illegally making malt, but when he embraced the 
gosp^ he had no peace of mind till he informed tlie 
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Excise upon himself, and delivered to them all the 
malt which he had on hand." 

A Highland Chieftain's reproof to a father. — 
'' Another young man in Breadalbane was brought 
to the knowledge of the truth. His father, who was 
an elder in the parish church, did what he could to 
get him to giro up his connection with the sect that 
was everywhere spoken against, and return to the 
church. When he found that he could not prevail 
upon him to return, he applied to his laird, M^Nab 
of M'Nab, to see if he would try to prevail upon 
him. The old laird asked the &ther if the son 
was obedient to him. The £skther replied, that he 
was. ^Do you think,' said M'Nab, ^that there 
is any reformation on him for the better since 
he joined these men ?' The £arther replied, ^ I can- 
not say but there is.' ^ Then, sir,' added the laird, 
' why do you wish him to leave them? Poor block- 
head ! it would be good for you that you were like 
him.' " 

Thus, there were those who, although they did 
not embrace the religious opinions of the Mission- 
aries, yet, seeing the change effected by the doc- 
trines they taught, could not but admire a system 
which was evidently so beneficial to society. 

Many more cases of a similar nature could be 
given, but these must suffice. 

Mr. M^Killican, who studied at Mr. Ewing's first 
class, was sent to Breadalbane in 1801, and there 
helped forward the good work, and was also made 
the instrument of good to many. Some two years 
afterwards a few young men, who had studied at the 
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seminary in Edinburgh, were sent to itinerate in the 
counties of Argyle and Perth. 

Mr. Campbell, after visiting these parts of the 
Highlands, and witnessing the good done by the 
preaching of the missionaries, said, '^ I would rather 
be the Christian who contributed a mite to spread 
the gospel of Jesus, than the man who built a pyra- 
mid, whose summit should touch the sun. Nor 
should I like to die with fifty guineas in my purse, 
without haying appropriated, during my lifetime, a 
suitable part of my property for the sake of our 
Saviour's kingdom.") 

Numerous were the instances in which the mis- 
sionaries were made prisoners, merely for preaching 
the gospel. Some of them were sent to jail, one of 
them not less than four times; and in two instances 
they were put on board of ships of war as impressed 
sailors, in the hope of ridding the country of them. 

We give the particulars of three cases. 

1. At the village of Whitehouse, in the year 
1800, Messrs. Haldane and Campbell were sent to 
the sheriff of Argyle, 35 miles distant, under an 
escort of volunteers, as vagrant preachers. The 
sheriff finding no legal &ult in them set them at 
liberty. They returned to the village from whence' 
they had been taken, and, to the great mortification 
of the clergyman, who had caused them to be ar- 
rested, preached from Phil. i. 12, '^ The things which 
happened unto me have fsdlen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel;" — which actually was the 
case; — for when Mr. Campbell preached at the same 
place, some time afterwards, he found the sergeant, 
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who had commanded the party that guarded Mr; 
Haldane and him to the sheriff, giUing at his right 
hand, a new man^ — and on his left hand sat the 
ministers man, also converted. This last was a 
singular case. It is related hy Mr. Campbell as fol- 
lows :— " When Mr. M*Allum first went to White- 
honse, the man was not allowed by his master to go 
to hear him preach; but one evening Mr. M^AUum 
preached in a bam adjoining the minister's stable, 
and only separated by an old gable. The man being 
in the stable when Mr. M'Allnm was preaching, and 
observing a hole in the gable, he put his ear to it; 
the gospel passed through the hole to his ear, up to 
his understanding, and down to his heart, so he be- 
came a new man; and his soul not being able to live- 
without food, he was obliged to attend the ministry 
of Mr. M'Allum, consequently he lost his situation 
at the manse." 

2. In 1802, Mr. Farquharson, for preaching the 
gospel in Braemar, was sent a prisoner to the jail at 
Aberdeen. He was not many hours in the jail when 
a gentleman of the law waited upon him, and put a- 
book into his hand, stating that a part of it was 
written in the very cell in which he was confined. 
^' Read it," said the gentleman, ^^ and you will soon 
be liberated," and immediately retired. Mr. Far- 
quharson felt more desirous to know something about 
the contents of the book than to regain his liberty. 
To his no small surprise he found it to be " Ruther- 
ford's Letters." This led him to muse on the suffer- 
ings of the godly author, and he thought his own 
sufferings but light compared with hisi Mr. Far- 
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quHarson was soon i^eleased, in consequence of the' 
representations of tlie gentleman referred to, who 
seems to have been better acquainted with the To- 
leration Act than Mr. Farqtiharson's persecutoi^s. 

^. Bat the most notorious instance of persecution, 
which happened to any preacher in the Highlands, 
was that of Mr. Donald M'Ai*thur; and as this case 
caniiot h,i\ to be interesting to all the friends, both: 
of civil and i*eligious liberty, we give the following 
account of the trial, as recoi^ded in "Buchanan's Re- 
ports of Certain Remarkable Cases, in the Court of 
Session," pp. 60—72. 

" M'Aethue versTM Campbell. 

" Mr. Donald M^Arthur, the pastor of a dissentiiig 
congregation at Port-Barinatyne, in the island of 
Bute, brought an action agaibst John Campbell, Esq. 
of Southall, upon the ground that the latter geiitle- 
man, on the 20th of October, 1805, while Mr. M* Ar- 
thur was celebrating divine service in the midst of 
his congregation, had violently seized upon his per- 
son, forced him on board a vessel bound for Greenock, 
and having landed him a few miles from that place, 
had, after confining him in a small inn during the 
night, marched him along the road as a common 
felon, and delivered him to Captain Tatham, l&e 
regulating officer for that quarter, as a fit person to 
serve in his Majesty's navy. That officer, accord^ 
ingly, as the pursuer further stated, sent him imme- 
diately on board theTourterelle frigate, which speedily 
conveyed him out of the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
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Courts. After being detained for five weeks on board 
different ships of war, and suffering, as he alleged, 
eyery species of indignity and hardship, Mr. M 'Ar- 
thur was discharged by express order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and furnished with a certificate 
that he was never again to be impressed into his 
Majesty's service. — The summons concluded against 
Mr. Campbell for £2,000 damages, with expenses. 

^' Mr. Campbell, in his pleadings before the Lord 
Ordinary, denied several of the most aggravating 
circumstances of the case. In particular he alleged, 
that the pursuer was in the practice of preaching 
immoral and seditious doctrines, — ^that he was a fit 
object of the impress, having been formerly .employed 
in the herring fishery, and being consequently a sea- 
feiring man, and that under these circumstances, act- 
ing bona fde as a Justice of Peace, he conceived, 
himself fully entitled to deliver him to Captain 
Tatham. The interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary, 
(Lord Meadowbank,) being entirely full upon these 
and every other point in the cause, we insert it at 
length for the satis&K^tion of our readers. 

'^ *• Having advised this process, finds it is not now 
controverted on the part of the defender, at least not 
articulately denied, that the pursuer quitted the sea- 
fyring occupation in the year 1801, which he had 
formerly in some measure practised, as a curer and 
carrier of herrings; that he thereafter betook himself 
to preaching, exhorting, and solemnizing public wor- 
ship as a Protestant dissenter from the Established 
church; that on the 29th August, 1804, he was 
ordained as a Baptist preaching elder, pastor, or 
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minister, by persons of that persuasion ; that in the 
same year he became a pastor of a Baptist meeting 
at Port-Bannatyne, which possessed there a particu- 
lar place of worship ; that the fsust of the pursuer s 
ffituation at Port-Bannatyne was well known to the 
people on the Argyleshire coast opposite, viz. at 
CoUintray Ferry, and neighbourhood thereof, where 
the defender was resident ; that on Sunday the 20th 
October, when peaceably celebrating public worship 
on the sea-shore, near that ferry, along with a num- 
ber of persons assembled near him, the defender, 
without any previous requisition to the pursuer to 
desist from performing worship there, and without 
any warrant against the pursuer, proceeded, with 
assistance of others, to disturb and interrupt the 
worship of God, and seize violently on the person of 
the pursuer, and then carried him by sea to Greenock, 
delivering him into the hands of the officer regulat- 
ing the impress there, to be impressed into his Ma- 
jesty's navy ; that he was thence carried to Ireland 
as a seaman, with such speed, that an interdict 
granted by Lord Bannatyne could not be served in 
time to prevent that measure; that an application 
in Ireland for a writ of habeas corpus, was also de- 
feated by the pursuer s being carried to the Downs ; 
that when there, he was discharged by an order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of 27th; 
November, 1805, who were pleased also to grant 
him a protection against impressment in time to 
come ; that the defender does not allege that he was 
possessed of any press warrant when he used this 
violence against the pursuer, or that he had any 
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otber motive lor it, than that he diaapproyed of the 
pnrauer's doetrines as being advene to the hkwfoliie8» 
of war, except the allegation that he had been giiilt3r 
of seditious speeches, though he dedines to oonde* 
soend as to such speeches, or the time or place o£ 
uttering them; and being of opinion that if the de« 
fender reaUj believed that the pursuer's doctrines 
were adverse to the lawfulness of war, the oppression* 
was the more grievous of getting him. impressed into^ 
the navy to serve in war ; and that the whole pro- 
ceeding was highly scandalous and unjustifiable, and' 
that it is aggravated by the attempts to justify it inr 
this Court, and by the allegation that the Lords of 
the Admiralty must have been misled by the repre* 
sentations of &natical sectaries when they gave the: 
pursuer a discharge and protection ; and also by tfa«r 
hurrying away a person dedicated, as he was, to re- 
ligious functions, without communication widi his 
wife and family of that event, without any investi- 
gation or form of law, and without affording an op- 
portunity for the courts of justice to interpose in his 
behalf: Therefore, on the whole, repels the defences,, 
whether founded on the pursuer s having once bees 
a sea&ring man, or on the religious doctrines he ia 
said to have taught, or on the seditious speeches 
which it is stated that it was rumoured he uttered ; 
and refuses the representation, and adheres; and fur- 
ther finds the pursuer entitled to £105 sterling, as 
a sokUium for the wrong he suffered ; together with 
indemnification of the expenses incurred by him, per* 
sonal' or otherwise, in obtaining his deliverance, and 
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expenses of process ; and ordains accounts tliereof to 
be put in ; and decerns/* 

^' Mr. Campbell presented a petition against this 
interlocutor to the whole Court, to which answers 
were made by Mr. M^Arthur, and the cause was 
«pon these pleadings advised on the 6th December 
by tlie Judges of the Second Division, who affirmed 
the judgment of the Lord Ordinary." 

Counsel for the pursuer, the Hon. Henry Erskine^ 
Inglis and Robertson, W.S., Agents. Counsel for 
i^ defender, John Clerk, Esq., J. Campbell, W.S., 
Agent. 

Lord Robertson, in giving his opinion on the case^ 
said: — 

^ I am fully aware of the propriety of protect- 
ing inferior magistrates, in the £Eiir exercise of their 
authority, and of discouraging actions of damages 
against them, founded upon alleged errors in judg* 
ment. But on the other hand, I never can forget, 
and I never shall forget while I sit here, that it is 
the duty of the Judges of the Supreme Court to pro- 
tect the liberty of the subject. Therefore, wherever 
an action of damages is brou^t for any invasion of 
that liberty, it is incumbent on the magistrate to 
flhow that his conduct has been regular, and that if 
he has committed any error, it is merely an error in 
judgment, for which he is not liable. A good deal has 
been said about the nature of the pursuer s doctrines, 
but this I lay entirely out of the question ; whatever 



♦ The Speech of the Lord Ordinary was exactly in con- 
formity to hifl interlocator. 
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they were they are of no consequence to this canse; 
for, Isty there was no complaint made to the defender 
as a Justice of the Peace on the subject; 2dlj/^ there is 
no evidence that he made any inquiry; 3dlt/y he had 
no jurisdiction to take cognizance of any such offences; 
and, lastly, though he had, I never heard that to 
serve on board of a man-of-war is the proper punish- 
ment of heresy. It is said that the defender acted 
as a justice of the peace: — I rather think he acted as 
a constable. I cannot conceive upon what grounds 
he can allege that he acted as a justice of the peace. 
Has a justice of the peace any power to come with- 
out warrant, authority, proof or investigation of any 
kind, or any measures of a legal nature, and, brevi 
manuy to lay hold of a person and send him on board 
of a man-of-war? — I have no conception that such 
proceedings can be justified; and, therefore, I think 
the interlocutor substantially right." 

These extracts give a glimpse of a state of opi* 
nion, such as the present generation have no con- 
ception of from their own experience, and show 
that the missionaries were not treated with silent 
neglect, but experienced as much censure and oppo- 
sition as the clergy and landed proprietors could 
manifest. Government, however, gave no interrup- 
tion to their labours, but afforded them protection 
in the exercise of the rights of conscience. The 
issue of Mr. M'Arthur's case operated powerfully in 
making the enemies of the missionary cause refrain 
from open acts of persecution. 

We must not dwell longer on the Highlands, 
although we should have liked to survey the opera- 
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tions of Congregationalists in other parts of th^ 
country besides Argyle and Perth shires. We re-* 
turn to our general account. 

In the interval from 1798 to 1807 (nine years), 
eighty-five churches were formed, and had pastors 
ordained over them, in various parts of Scotland. 
Thus Congregationalism acquired a footing in our 
country in a much shorter time than could have 
been expected. 

It is worthy of notice, that the influence of Con- 
gregationalists in those days was felt by many of the 
pious, both in and out of the Established Church. 
Evangelical ministers were stimulated to greater dili- 
gence in their ministerial labours, and employed new 
means to stir their people to Christian activity, so 
that the pious among them were provoked to love 
and good works. Thus Independency was the means» 
in no small measure, of infusing a more healthy and 
vigorous spirit into the older denominations of the 
country — the effects of which are still visible. The 
late Dr. BusseU was of this opinion : he writes, — "By 
means of the movement which took place at this 
period (1798), there was awakened a spirit of greater 
zeal in various religious bodies, — ^a more pointed 
manner of preaching was adopted by many. There 
came to be more discrimination of character. The 
empty flourish of the instrument gave place to the 
well defined tones and melodies, which awaken all 
the sympathies of the soul. The unfettered freeness 
of the Gospel was more fully proclaimed, while its 
practical influence was more distinctly unfolded ; and 
a beneficial influence was found to operate upon other 
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4enomiiiation8."* And we have the authority of th^ 
Priacipal of Mariachal college, Aberdeen, for sayiag, 
that Congregationalism helped to produce the late 
disruption of the Established Church; for we remem- 
]ber to have heard him say, at one of the Congrega- 
tional Unioi;! meetings at Aberdeen, in April 1843, 
that, ^' The future historian of the Church will have 
jo say that the Congregationalists have done much 
to bring about the present crisis in the Church of 



In February 1803, the two churches in Edin- 
burgh resolved to send missionaries to the hea- 
then; and agreed to request the other churches 
to co-operate with them. One of their resolutions 
was, — "Whatever we do, will be in addition to 
what is already doing by others. We are per- 
suaded our plan will not prevent any Society from 
sending out a single missionary. We have no idea 
of opposition. We will pray for all who, by proper 
means, endeavour to extend the Redeemer's kingdom. 
There is ample room for the exertions of all.*' The 
plan suggested met witfa'^the cordial approbation of 
the sister churches. All who were willing to engage 
as missionaries were invited to come forward. In a 
short time seven young men offered themselves for 
the work, and were readily accepted, viz., Messrs. 
now Drs. Paterson and Henderson, — Messrs. M'Lae, 

♦ Memoir pf GwvUl^ JJwing, p. 314. 
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Diok, Reid, Balfour, vaii McQueen. The first two 
w6ro destined for I^dia, and /sailed from Leitii, Au~ 
giji^t 1805 ; b«t, .by some mysterious ariangement of 
Prpyideiice, they were detained ou the continent of 
£)Qrope, wh^ce, for years, they were usefully em- 
ployed in the cause of the Redeemer. In the same 
year Mesi^s* Dick and Beid sailed for Canada ; Mr. 
M'Lae for the States of America; and, in 1806, 
Messrs. Btalfour and M'Que^n went to Nora Scotia. 
In their outset, our ehurches were thus misi- 
6i<wary in their diaraeter. Not only did they cause 
t;he Gpi^l to sound out from Uiem, throughout aJl 
the regions round about, but they also sent itineruits 
to enlighten oi}ier dark parts of onr land; and mis- 
sionaries were Aent to foreign parts. But this spirit 
was of short continuance^ It was checked in 1807, 
from which time, till 1812, comparatiyely feeble 
were the ei:ertions Uiat were made to spread the 
Gospel at home; while anything done for foreign 
part9 since 1807 has been done in connection with 
missionary societies. 



The early itinerating exertions of Congrega- 
tionalists in this country have been highly honour^ 
ajble to the churches* Their itinerants have zeal- 
ously labonred in districts wide and desolate, barrea 
and dre«.ry. By the hedges and highways, in barns 
S^d kilns, in school-houses and halls, in dwelling- 
bonnes and ehapoU, they have preached the Gos- 
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pel to Binners; and it is hoped that the lapse of 
time will not lessen the importance of such work 
in the estimation of the body. In continuing such 
labours the churches are imitating the conduct of the 
primitive Christians, and acting in conformity to the 
example of Christ, who said to his disciples, '' Let us 
go to the other cities and villages round about, and 
preach the gospel, for thereunto am I sent." 

Until the year 1807 our churches were in as pros- 
perous and comfortable a state as in&nt churches 
could possibly expect to be, notwithstanding that they 
had to struggle with every adverse wind and tide^ 
that could blow or roll in opposition to their progress* 
The piety, zeal, love, and union, which then pre- 
vailed, are remembered by some with pleasurable 
feelings. Nevertheless there was, prior to the year 
1807, a disposition to depend on man, in a manner 
and degree, that was due to God alone. This grieved 
the Holy Spirit. To a certain extent he withdrew 
his influences, and the churches were left '^ like the 
heath in the desert." 

In 1807 these churches were placed in new and 
embarrassing circumstances. A withering blast came 
from the north, which was attended by direful con- 
sequences. We refer to the circulation of Ballan- 
tyne's "Treatise on the Elder's Office" among the 
churches, which was followed by other innovations. 
Controversy on church principles, rights and privi- 
leges, ran so high, that it needed all the wisdom, 
temper, and experience of our seniors to pilot the 
bark amidst the storm. The new order of things, 
recommended for the adoption of the churches, spread 
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rapidly among them. Bitter contentions, strife of 
words, jealousies, and diyisions followed, of which 
none but such as passed through the painful scenes 
of those days can have an adequate idea. Inexpe- 
rienced rashness adopted the new views. Anarchy 
prevailed in the churches, and in some cases a beau- 
teous £a.bric became a shattered ruin. The pious of 
other bodies, who were inclined to favour our sys- 
tem, shrank with sorrow and alarm, from what ap- 
peared to them so disastrous an experiment of Con- 
gregational principles. Thus many stumbling-blocks 
were laid in the way, both of Christians and unbe- 
lievers. 

The pccurrences in question not only embarrassed 
and weakened the churches, but exposed them to the 
triumph and the sneers of adversaries, and brought 
an odium on every attempt to follow out true and 
Scriptural fellowship. Dr. Struthers, with his usual 
candour, says, ^^ Though too many, no doubt, chuckled 
over this rupture, which in a great measure laid in 
ruins one of the noblest schemes, which modem times 
have witnessed, for diffusing religion and evangelizing 
the population of the country ; yet the good and the 
liberal of all parties, who rejoiced in the spread of 
religion, grieved over it, and could have wished it 
had been obviated. It long continued to draw from 
their bosoms the sigh of regret.'** 

Many of the churches were poor ; and if they had 
hitherto been unable to support their pastors, much 
less were they able now, that they were divided in 

♦ p. 407. 
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sentiment, fewer in number, and ail foreign aid with- 
drawn from them. In consequence of these things, 
•ome of the pastors retired from the work. Some, 
who continoed at their posts, betook themselves to 
teaching schools, whilst others continued to labour, 
managing, as they could, to subsist upon the slender 
support which their people could afford. 

Considering the many priyations which our minis* 
ters had then to endure, it is surprising that so many 
of them remained at their stations. Most of these 
fiuthful serrants have finished their course, and hare 
obtained their reward. Only nineteen remain — two 
of whom are incapacitated for preaching, the others 
hilK>nr as they are able — and all of them wait their 
Master s calL 

Ihiring this critical juncture, there were in the 
diuTches some to whom Grod gave strong faith, firm- 
ness, fortitude, and patience* He was with them and 
blessed their exertions. Matters were gradually put 
right All was oy^rnled for good. The churches 
obtained rest, and again directed their attention to a 
perishing world. 

The breaking up of the seminary cut off all sup- 
plies of preachers. To repair this loss, the Glasgow 
Theological Academy was formed in 1811: but a 
supply of preachers without the churches being as- 
sisted to support them, would not hare removed the 
evil. Hence arose the Congregational Union in 1 8 1 2, 
which has been so great a blessing. 

At the close of fifty years, in the history of a peo- 
ple whose beginnings were small, and whose exer- 
tions were despised, we are disposed to say, — '^ What 
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hath God wrought!" And whilst we think of our 
Others— of those who have entered into rest through 
their labours, of those who are following in the same 
course, and of the means which are still employed to 
extend and perpetuate the same work — ^let us ascribe 
all to Him, who is the head over all things to the 
church, and give the entire glory and praise to His 
infinite goodness, — never forgetting, that it is by the 
maintenance of Scriptural doctrine and discipline, by 
actively spreading the knowledge of salvation, and 
by adhering to the principles and spirit which ac- 
tuated our fathers, that we can expect Scriptural 
prosperity. Ever may our prayer be : — Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto 
their children. And let the beauty of the Lord be 
upon us : and establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us ; yea, the work of our hands establish thou 
it. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy waUs, 
and prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren 
and companions' sakes, I will now say, Peace be 
within thee. 

Now, unto him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen. 
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EccLES. vii. 10. — " Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for thou dost not en- 
quire wisely concerning this.** 

When we review the past, and compare it with the 
present, there is a propensity, according to our posi* 
tion or age, to run into opposite extremes, and come 
to conflicting conclusions. Some descry almost no- 
thing to admire, nothing to coyet, in the aspects of 
times gone by, and they are disposed to turn away 
from the repulsiye review as suggestive merely of 
admonitory warning. Others are habitually inclined 
to idolize the past; to speak in high terms of commen- 
dation of the good old times; to represent ministers 
and people now as far inferior in talents and worth to 
those they loved and honoured in the days of their 
youth ; and thus to deplore the changes witnessed as 
retrograde in character, and injurious to the best in- 
terests of the Church and the world. This propen- 
sity to suppose the former days were in every respect 
better than these, the language of the wise man, re* 
corded in this portion of Scripture, was probably in- 
tended to check. It intimates that any enquiry into 
o 
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the cause of the deplored change would be unwise, as 
the supposed retrograde alteration might exist only 
in the prejudiced imaginations of the discontented. 
To counteract the paralyzing apprehension here 
reprobated, to induce to cherish the opposite disposi- 
tion by the adoption of a different estimation, and 
thus to elicit gratitude instead of complaint, and ani- 
mate to persevering exertion in the good work of the 
Lord, it may be beneficial, and in harmony with the 
special object and exercises of this day, consecrated 
to the commemoration of the Jubilee of our denomi- 
nation in our fsitherland, 1st, To take a brief review 
of former days in their religious aspects ; and 2dly, 
Essay to contrast those with the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the present times. 

It is proposed then, Ist, to take a brief review of 
former days in their religious aspects. From what 
position the survey ought to be made, by what time 
and country it should be circumscribed, we are re- 
minded by the design of our present meeting. It is 
now, you are aware, fifty years last month since the 
first Congregational Church was constituted in Scot- 
land on our distinctive principles. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1798, a religious society, in accordance with 
the order we deem scriptural, avowed their unity in 
the fisLith and their allegiance to the King of Zion, 
and were publicly recognised as a church of Christ 
in Aberdeen. That same year, several fiEithers and 
brethren, stimulated by ardent zeal to save souls 
from death, threw off the trammels of clerical domi- 
nation, and travelled through the length and breadth 
of our land to proclaim free and full salvation to all 
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who heard the joyful sound, to preach peace by Jesus 
Christ. One beneficial result of their evangelical 
labours was, that churches of professedly converted 
souls were collected in various parts of the country. 
Thus it was in that year our denomination began 
to have a local habitation, and a recognised designa- 
tion, in Scotland. It was fifty years ago. This is 
our Jubilee year, and we would keep it with fervent 
gratitude, with self-abasing praise. As an appro- 
priate part of the exercises connected with such a 
festival, it has been regarded as calculated to be use- 
ful to have a succinct account of the state of religion 
in Scotland about the period when Congregationalism, 
according to our practice, was exhibited in this coun* 
try.* This is the department assigned to me, for the 
proper performance of which I pretend not to be fully 
competent, and must throw myself on the forbearance 
and candour of Christian friends and fellow labourers. 
I feel it is a difficult subject, yet I would endeavour 
to discuss it £a.ithfully. I am aware it is delicate 
ground on which to tread ; I would essay to walk 
over it humbly, charitably, and fearlessly. While I 
must honestly speak out, and denounce whatever 
was reprehensible, wherever found, I would not will- 
ingly give unnecessary offence to any lover of our 
common Lord. I would ^^ set down naught in malice," 
would nothing exaggerate, but give a plain unvar- 
nished report of evils, which we must sincerely 
deplore. Nor would I say a word to foster a dispo- 
sition of self -laudation among ourselves, to cherish a 
spirit of self-righteous boasting, ^' the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are we," and all beyond 
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our pole is the court of the Gentiles. We should 
erer bear in mind, by the grace of God our Others 
were what they were, we are what we are. With 
these becoming dispositions let us enter on the pro- 
posed moral stiryej. 

When we review the spiritual condition of the 
Establishment about the specified period, the spec- 
tacle presented by manifold trustworthy accounts, — 
not a few written by attached adherents of the sys- 
tem, — ^the scenes and &cts, which the aged may recall 
to remembrance, divulge a state of matters to the 
enlightened mind inexpressibly painful, unspeakably 
lamentable. From many a pulpit there was heard 
no gospel such as Paul preached ; there came no pro- 
clamation of salvation to sinners, as such, through 
the blood of the sin-atoning Lamb. The deceived 
hearers were directed to build their everlasting hopes 
on refuges of lies. So completely was the Saviour 
kept out of view, that his accepted sacrifice wa« sel- 
dom presented even to the dying. I remember a 
memorable example of such disastrous neglect. I 
once met with an office-bearer in an extensive parish, 
a decent and respectable man, the only person in a 
populous district who visited and prayed with the 
sick and the dying. He told me he had come from 
the bedside of one who was apparently on the verge 
of eternity, but who was in a composed and very 
happy frame of mind. I asked him "was she relying 
for divine forgiveness and acceptance on the finished 
work of Jesus Christ?" His reply astounded me. 
" We never trouble the dying with such mysterious 
matters." One single startling £&ci like this may im- 
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press, when general assertion and vagne declamation 
may fisdl unheeded. Nor, as those who had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming extensively acquainted with men 
and things in our land about the beginning of the 
previous half century, or later, can testify, was the 
case to which I have alluded at all uncommon. When 
such were the unscriptural sentiments of their trusted 
spiritual guides, what must have been the spiritual con- 
dition of the people ? If this was no singular occur- 
rence near the metropolis, how deep must have been 
the moral darkness which enveloped the extremities 
of the land ? Even on the pulpits of the metropolis 
the blight of moderatism had fedlen with a benumb- 
ing influence. There were some chapels of ease 
where the gospel was preached plainly and faithfully, 
to which the starving people flocked in crowds, but 
elsewhere with few exceptions "the trumpet gave 
no certain sound." Indeed it was the avowed sys- 
tem of civic rulers in those days sedulously to ex- 
dude all evangelical ministers, deemed wild men, 
from the pulpits of the churches under their con- 
trol. With the exclusion, many who were attached 
to the Establishment were greatly dissatisfied, and 
sighed for a change. I well remember when a de- 
cidedly evangelical minister was appointed to one of 
the city churches in Edinburgh, — what a loud burst 
of congratulation and gladness this elicited ; it was 
spoken of in certain religious circles as a special 
privilege, a singular mercy. There were parishes in 
the north where what was called the Lord's Supper 
was not observed for a series of years. There were 
others, not £ftr distant, where the celebration of their 
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sacraments attracted crowds as to a fair, for diver- 
sion, if not for dissipation. There were scenes wit- 
nessed on snch occasions, assuredly anything but 
calculated to awaken serious thought, to benefit and 
bless immortal souls. Thus as the great and good 
Dr. Chalmers, while yet in the Establishment, truly 
announced and candidly acknowledged, the whole 
ecclesiastical parochial system may be in extensive 
operation, there may be the church and the school, 
the clergyman and the teacher, and yet spiritual 
desolation prevail, and moral death reign undis- 
turbed. Alas! too appropriate was the charge to 
many parts of our country fifty years ago. Yet all 
was not unmingled darkness, all was not unbroken 
sterility; there were even then &voured spots, where 
godly ministers in the Establishment preached Christ 
crucified with great fidelity and considerable success. 
But such instances were comparatively rare, and 
formed marked exceptions. 

There was, however, a more efficiently counter- 
acting influence then in operation. The God of pro- 
vidence and grace had, in much mercy to our country, 
prepared instruments to check the disastrous deluge 
of formalism and pharisaism, to roll back the advanc- 
ing tide of heathenism and immorality, by the re- 
peated secession of godly ministers and conscien- 
tious people from the corrupt and t3rrannical Establish- 
ment. Unquestionably the various bodies of Seceders 
proved a great blessing to Scotland in many respects. 
They especially preserved and extended the know- 
ledge of the doctrines of free grace, where otherwise 
they would have been forgotten and unknown; and 
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eternity doubtless will discover they were connte- 
nanced and honoured by the Head of the church 
universal, to turn many from darkness to light, to 
obtain an inheritance among the sanctified through 
&ith in Christ Jesus. When travelling on business 
connected with the objects of our Union, I have 
repeatedly observed, in sequestered dales and ob- 
scure hamlets, a modest unadorned building, which 
I was informed was a Secession meeting-house; and 
a thrill of delight was experienced by the reflection, 
there has been for years a blissful light shining in a 
dark place; there the adorable Immanuel has been re« 
commended in his superlative attractions; and there, 
we may confidently hope, souls have been bom to 
God, and put in the way of well-doing for eternity. 
Yet, at the period to which we would turn a retro- 
spective glance, there were in the ministrations, and 
doings, and divisions of those bodies of professing 
Christians serious obstacles to their efficient useful- 
ness. There was a propensity to preach nothing but 
doctrines, and those doctrines perhaps associated with 
nnscriptural additions of the most repulsive and heart- 
hardening tendency. There was a propensity with 
some, we would not aver with all, to exhibit almost habi- 
tually a cold frigid systemof orthodoxy, with few faith- 
ful pointed appeals to the conscience. There were not 
general and impartial efforts to separate the precious 
from the vile. There was a baneful want of dis- 
crimination both in preaching and prayers : the whole 
congregation were either represented and addressed as 
all saints, or all unsaved. The late Mr. Cowie of 
Huntly, an intelligent and zealous minister of Christ, 
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who knew the denomination with which he was then 
connected well, published a pamphlet about fiftj jean 
ago, in which he affectingly bewailed the mode of 
preaching too common among his brethren, which he 
declared was calculated to lull the unconverted asleep 
in indifference, by telling them they must wait God's 
time, thus weakening the conyiction of personal 
responsibility; or which tended to drive serious in* 
quirers to despair. He complained that many ser- 
mons he had heard were adapted to foster a spirit of 
sectarian bigotry, of supercilious scorn of others, of 
reliance on privileges. I must here in foimess add, 
in our days I have heard discourses from ministers 
of the United Presbyterian body, exhibiting salva- 
tion by Christ as freely, and fuUy, and &ithfully as 
could be desired. 

It is thus a melancholy verdict that must be pro- 
nounced upon an impartial review of the religious 
aspects of this country, about the period when the 
efforts of Congregationalists were brought to bear 
on the minds of the religious and irreligious. Lest 
it may be supposed that verdict is too partial and 
severe, permit me to corroborate it by the testi* 
mony of better qualified judges. I quote the lan- 
guage of our venerated brother and £Ekther, the late 
Dr. Russell, whose departure to his rest above, on 
our account, we must sincerely lament. Alluding to 
the time when Mr. Ewing had begun his abundant 
and beneficial labours in the Master's vineyard, he 
has given this explicit testimony: — '^ Genuine Chris- 
tians had long lamented the decay of vital religion in 
the land. In place of scriptural truth, cold disquisi- 
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tions were delivered, which spoke neither to the 
hopes, nor fears, nor affections ; so that the church, 
in many instances, hecame the dormitory of the parish. 
In Tarious ways there was a systematic perversion 
of the Gospel of Christ, hy reiterated statements of 
a character altogether self-righteous. The true ground 
of hope to a sinner was never hrought forward, — or if 
any reference was made to it, the object was to hold 
it up to ridicule and scorn. The doctrine of salva- 
tion through £Ebith in the atoning work of Christ was 
reproached as hostile to morality, and this too often 
by men whose own immoralities were foul and flagrant. 
Religion, where any attention was paid to it, became 
cold and speculative ; but in many quarters it was 
altogether disregarded, for the people had sunk into 
a listless indifference, and a torpid apathy. Had it 
not been that the different bodies of evangelical dis- 
senters kept alive the knowledge of the gospel, in 
certain districts of the country it must, to all human 
appearance, have been extinct. It ought not to be 
concealed, however, that even among those who were 
called evangelical ministers, both in and out of the 
Establishment, there were not a few whose manner of 
preaching could not be said to amount to all implied 
in beseeching and entreating. While there was a 
correct exhibition of orthodox doctrines, there was 
little feeling on the part of the preacher, and little 
effect was produced on the minds of the hearers. 
And, as may be supposed, there was a great deal of 
empty formality, even where what is called evangeli- 
cal doctrine was heard. The truths of the go^el 
were not brought home to the conscience, as they 
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onght ever to be. There was a pertinacioas adHe- 
rence to forms and prejudices, which fettered exer- 
tions in behalf of the many, who were living in a 
state of manifest irreligion." To this clear, and full, 
and trustworthy verdict, which will not be questioned 
by those who knew the estimable and candid writer, 
allow me to add a similar testimony, taken from the 
memoir of Mr. Watson, by Dr. Alexander: — "By 
Christians of almost all parties it is now admitted 
that the state of vital religion, at that time when the 
first Congregational Church was formed in Aberdeen, 
was in this country very low. The iron reign of 
moderatism in the Established Church had diffused 
over the length and breadth of the land, a cold, illu- 
sive, and profitless substitution of mere empty forms, 
for the life, and fervour, and substance of Christianity; 
whilst among the dissenting bodies, internal dissen- 
sion upon matters of minor moment, coupled with a 
scrupulous adherence to established order, and a sen- 
sitive dread of anything like innovation or excite- 
ment, had prevented their influence upon the com- 
munity from being so wholesome and spiritualizing 
as it might otherwise have been. A state of spiritual 
torpor had thus been allowed to creep over the public 
mind, which was favourable neither to a high degree 
of piety in believers themselves, nor to active efforts 
on their part to impress religious truth on the minds 
of others." Such was the deplorable condition of 
Scotland, in regard to true religion, about the close 
of the last century. Verily, those former days were 
not better than these ! 

It is of importance to bring those melancholy facts. 
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which cannot be disproved, before the attention of 
the rising generation especially, that they may be 
aware of the high and distinguishing privileges they 
enjoy in the present day. The saddening review 
may prove beneficial to all, as it is calculated to 
awaken fervent gratitude to the Author of all good 
for the auspicious change we have witnessed, and 
dispose to hail it as the precursor of still better times, 
of advancing conformity to primitive Christianity. 
To create and strengthen such salutary emotions, let 
us now, 

2dly, Essay to contrast the religious aspects of the 
present times with those of former days. A blessed 
and blissful alteration respecting the momentous 
matters of eternity, respecting the only infallible 
rule of religious fsiith and practice, — ^how sinners 
can be saved, and how saved sinners should live, — 
a change concerning these paramount concerns of 
guilty immortals, has unquestionably been expe- 
rienced and evinced in the sentiments and conduct 
of multitudes. Those amongst us who can look 
back for thirty, forty years or more, must perceive 
an observable and extensive change for the better in 
many respects. Among the principal instruments 
the God of all grace employed to efiect this, we 
hesitate not to bring forward the names of Ewing 
and Aikman and the Haldanes. These respected 
brethren, with others like-minded, beheld with deep 
sympathy the spiritual condition of their country- 
men, and were roused by the affecting contemplation 
to announce and spread the message of mercy. Their 
itinerant labours, and the effects which these pro- 
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dnced, fonned a new era in the religious history of 
oor country, and ever will be so represented when 
that history is impartially written. Thereby a 
spirit of serious inquiry was awakened, the domina- 
tion of clerical influence was weakened, the Bible 
became to be regarded by many as the authoritative 
and final standard of appeal in all religious matters. 
Thus men were stimulated to read and think for 
themselves ; not a few were led to ask what shall 
we do to be saved ? and were directed to the aton- 
ing cross for pardon, protection, and peace, and then 
induced to search the Scriptures for direction to be- 
come followers of the churches, which in Judea were 
in Christ Jesus. Hence religious societies, formed 
on what we regard the apostolic model, were col- 
lected in various parts of the land ; — a change that, 
which we of course must contemplate with plea- 
sure and praise ! Nor has the influence of the dif- 
fusion of more scriptural principles been confined to 
those who are denominated Independents. We are 
persuaded it has told powerfully and benignantly 
on other bodies of professing Christians. At least, 
since that time, there has been a great increase of 
preaching, and preaching of a more efficient kind, 
more clearly exhibiting the divine method of salva- 
tion, with more pointed appeals to the conscience. 
There has been a vast augmentation of the means of 
grace, of diversified instrumentalities employed to 
pluck brands from the burning. Before that period 
there were no Sabbath schools ; now there is one of 
those useful seminaries, those nurseries of the church, 
in connexion with almost every evangelical congre- 
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gation. Before that period there was no sermon on 
Lord's day erenings, unless on special occasions; 
now there are few, if any towns, where an opportu* 
nitj is not there afforded of hearing the Word of life. 
Before that period there were no itinerancies, the 
thousands in sequestered and distant localities might 
complain *'no man careth for our souls;" now we have 
annually heart-cheering reports of extensive itinera 
ancies, undertaken by men of God to proclaim the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to those perishing for 
lack of knowledge. Are not these beneficial changes, 
which must gladden every lover of the Saviour and 
of souls, who believes God ordinarily works by 
wisely adapted means, and saves by enlightening 1 
I might here also allude to Christian instruction so- 
cieties, and the employment of city missionaries, 
which were then unknown; but what has been men- 
tioned is amply sufficient to demonstrate the former 
days were not better than these. I would not ex- 
pose myself to the charge of sectarian bigotry by as- 
serting, had it not been for the existence of our de- 
nomination these benevolent efforts to save would 
never have been exerted. We would not evince 
any desire to monopolize the credit of these salutary 
alterations, by referring to their undoubted connec- 
tion with the period when the principles we profess 
were openly avowed and practically embodied. I 
merely state the fact, — every one may draw what 
inference from it he pleases. But by us the review 
of the past in its comparison with the present should 
be especially employed in connexion with the dif- 
fusion and embodiment of Congregational principles, 
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and be applied to our own denomination. What 
then were we in Scotland fifty years ago ? One 
small religious association, consisting of only nine 
individuals. What are we now? Brethren, look 
at the contrast, and let us survey it with unfeigned 
gratitude ! There are now more than one hundred 
Congregational Churches in Scotland; there are 
several in all our large cities, — there is one in the 
great majority of country towns. The nine mem- 
bers have been increased to more than nine thou- 
sand ! This is the doing of the Lord, and it is won- 
drous in our eyes ; marvellous and exhilarating in 
our eyes especially, who have witnessed the small 
beginnings and the ample increase, — though not all 
we could wish, I will call it the ample increase. 
Surely such a contrast affords no reason for despond- 
ency, no cause for the complaint, we have wrought 
no deliverance in the earth; should it not rather 
constrain to thank God, take courage, and go for- 
ward ? Well may the emotions of our veterans be 
this day similar to those of the patriarch Jacob when 
he was returning to the land of his birth, and looked 
back to the time when he travelled that road a soli- 
tary wanderer, and then surveyed his altered cir- 
cumstances, his large family and possessions, and with 
humble gratitude to his Benefactor, and deep pathos, 
he exclaimed, "With my staff (nothing but my 
staff) 1 passed over this Jordan, and now I am be- 
come two bands." 

Yet more extensive good than their own organiza- 
tion and edification, have our churches been the in- 
struments of effecting in the land of our nativity. 
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They were not satisfied with a good hope through 
grace of their own salvation from sin and wrath. Be - 
lieving the souls of others were as precious as theirs; 
believing the Saviour of their own heart's confidence, 
was as able and willing to save many more, they 
laboured to bring moral wanderers to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. They subscribed liberally, 
and employed tried and zealous brethren, to go to 
the highways and hedges, to the neglected por^ 
tions of the country, to invite to Jesus, to proclaim, 
** Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come to the water 
of life without money and without price." The 
saving results of those benevolent efforts, eternity 
alone can fully disclose; but we have good and 
sufficient grounds for the firm persuasion, there are 
hundreds, who have gone to the better land from 
the Highlands and islands, and many a sequestered 
spot, who, through the never ending progress of 
their immortal existence, shall bless the God of pro- 
vidence and grace, that these churches were col- 
lected, and disposed to send to them the heralds of 
salvation, by whom they were brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. Thus to en- 
deavour to increase the happy number of the happy 
subjects of Messiah our Prince, is the genuine 
influence of converting grace, by whomsoever ex- 
perienced. This is to resemble the matchless Friend 
of self-ruined sinners, who, prompted by disinterested 
beneficence, for our sakes became poor, and cheer- 
fully gave his precious life for our ransom. And 
that he, who is concerned solely about his own 
soul's welfare, — that he who could be contented to go 
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to heaTen alone, — ^that he wlio will do nothing, giye 
nothing to bring fellow-men to the Saviour; — ^that 
he has known the Lord and tasted that he is gracious^ 
— ^that he has the mind of Christ, — that he is in a safe 
condition, is very questionable indeed. On no such 
selfish principles were our churches constituted. 
Thus to extend the dominions, to spread the jBa.me^ 
of him they call Master and Lord, was one grand 
object for which believers were ordered to unite in 
the church fellowship; it was not solely to promote 
their own advancement in the divine life, but along 
with that to draw those who were without into the 
fold of God. The primitive churches knew this 
was their vocation, and f&ithfully, nobly did they 
fulfil it. So it is recorded in the Scriptures of truth, 
from them sounded out the word of the Lord unto 
the adjacent regions. Did not our Churches, from 
their commencement, manifest their deep practical con- 
viction that this also was their imperative obligation? 
That they were fiilly aware of this, and were fsbith- 
fol to their trust; that their zeal to save was ob- 
vious and observed, was demonstrated by the name 
by which we were first known in the land — the 
honourable appellation of Missionaries. Not only 
the preachers, but the people, — not solely the pastor, 
but the members, — were, in many places, all desig- 
nated the Missionaries. It is a name of which we 
were not ashamed, and which we fondly hope our 
successors never shall blush to hear applied to them. 
I have called it, for we deemed it, an honourable 
appellation; may our churches ever deserve, and 
glory, in the name of missionaiy churches! Such 
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has been tlie acknowledged, the realized yocation, 
especially of onr societies located at the extremities 
of the country. They have been really missionary 
stations. Our Congregational Union is truly a 
Home Missionary Society. This, we should neyer 
forget, is one important purpose for which we have 
been united to Christ, and in the fellowship of the 
gospel. All Christian societies should be like light- 
houses, erected on stormy rock-bound coasts, reared 
to give light, and save life. Let such be our object, 
our heart's desire and prayer, that He, who bought 
us with his blood, may form us individually and 
collectively for himself, that we may show forth his 
praise. Late circumstances may have partially 
changed our position from the aggressive to the 
defensive. Yet we must not be contented merely 
to maintain our ground; fiax less should we feel dis- 
posed, by any new obstacles, to beat a retreat. For- 
ward is the Master's order, and forward be our rally- 
ing cry; forward be the legible motto on our banner, 
and forward be echoed from all our ranks. Eveiy 
commanding motive, that ever could excite the 
ardent desire to enlarge our borders, remains in full 
force. Let us then rise to the height of our voca- 
tion, essay to do our part, welcome all legitimate 
assistance from all who love our common Lord, and 
never be satisfied, till Scotland, from the East to the 
West, from the North to the South, bow in cheerfrd 
submission to His sceptre, who rules his saints by 
love. Let us only be true to our principles and 
&ithful to our peerless King, and we, or our succes- 
sors, shall see better times than these. 

H 
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The review we hare briefly taken, and the con- 
trast we have endeavoured to present, shonld awaken 
and keep alive fervent gratitude to the beneficent 
source of every good gift. The Lord has done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad. Having obtained 
help from God, we continue unto this day. Here 
we raise our Ebenezer. For all we have been made 
by divine truth and grace, — ^for all we have been 
disposed and enaUed to perform for the best inte- 
rests of men and the glory of our Redeemer, — we 
would cordially and unreservedly ascribe the whole 
praise to God our Saviour, as we hope to do world 
without end. 

Yet the retrospect should deeply humble before 
the Inspector of all our actions, and of every secret 
spring of action. Before Him must we not confess 
we have not been what we might have been; we 
have not done what we ought and could have done* 
Ah! what have we done for Him that died to save 
our guilty souls? The appeal of Emmanuel from 
the croaa — ' This did I do for thee; what hast thou 
done for me?' — ^may well lay the most devoted, the 
most us^ul, low in the dust of self-abasement. Nor 
should we compare ourselves with others, — our own 
societies with other religious bodies, — to foster self- 
complacency, to excite self-gratulation; for we ought 
to be deeply conscious there are too many defiden- 
cies amongst ourselves to frirnish too good ground 
for the silencing appeal, '^ Are there not with you, 
even with you, things against the Lord?" No; wo 
would not boast: we would rather remember, and 
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deplore, our faults this day. We would turn to our 
most merciful Lord, aud confess to liim, 

** Our prayers and deeds, defective and defiled, 
Are bnt the feeble efforts of a child ; 
Cleansed in thine own aU-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil, and accept their good. 
We cast them at thy feet, our only plea 
Is, what it was, dependence upon thee! " 

Then the contrast between matters as they were and 
are, should encourage to dierish exhilarating antici- 
pations of better days coming, inexpressibly more 
propitious for the church and the world. We prize 
our principles, because we believe they are condu- 
cive to that desirable consummation, because we are 
persuaded they are connected with the diffusion of 
primitive religion. We adhere to our church order, 
because we deem it a means to an important end, — 
the perfecting of the saints, and the consequent con- 
version of sinners to Christ. So let our younger 
brethren, preachers and people, regard the distinc- 
tive principles of Congregationalism, and hand them 
down unimpaired, uncompromised. The beneficent 
results, which we confidently anticipate, some of us 
may not see realized. The men of that generation, 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day, are 
wearing out, — are going home. Many standard- 
bearers, who commenced the reformation, have fidlen 
in the high places of the field. Our fieithers where 
axe they? Those yet spared are feeling the wasting 
influence of prolonged labours, and must soon go 
henoe. We look to the rising ministry, to the 
younger members, to maintain, and extend, the cause 
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we love. Most cordially do we pray, may they be 
better than their jBaithers, — ^more enlightened, more 
devoted, more diligent, more successful! We so- 
lemnly charge them to essay to be able to tell their 
successors, as we by grace can tell them, we leave 
the cause in a very different position, and with far 
more f&vourable prospects, than we found it. Then 
at length both he that soweth, and he that reapeth, 
shall rejoice together. 

It may be there are some present, who have re- 
peatedly heard the message of mercy delivered by 
ministers of our churches, and by other heralds of 
salvation, but who are still Christless, prayerless, 
unconverted. Have you heard our venerated father 
Mr. Ewing, who has gone to his reward? heard our 
beloved brother Dr. Wardlaw, mercifully spared with 
us? heard our younger brethren? heard them tell 
of your guilt and peril, proclaim a Saviour mighty 
and merciful to save you to the uttermost, and heard 
all unimpressed, unsaved? Then where are yon ? 
On the brink of perdition. For what are you reck- 
lessly preparing? "The servant who knew his 
Lord's will and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes." And wilt thou choose to meet the Al- 
mighty as thy foe? wilt thou, when he stoops to 
beseech you "be ye reconciled to God?" Jesus has 
done all; the supreme Lawgiver is satisfied; the 
Saviour is ready to receive you, full of mercy, full 
of power. " Be it known unto you, through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, 
and all who believe in him shall be justified from all 
things." 
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Finally, be we Christ's by our own voluntary 
surrender. On the finished and accepted work of 
Jesus build we our hopes for eternity. To Him 
who loved us, as none ever loved, let us consecrate 
our hearts, our lives, our all, and, when our time on 
earth shall terminate, we shall enjoy better days in 
the better land, — incomparably superior to all we 
have witnessed in this world of imperfection. There 
we hope again to associate with our beloved breth- 
ren who rest from their labours, and join the church 
of the first-bom, composed of the spirits of just men 
made perfect. There we shall review the past with 
unceasing, untiring adoration of Him, who guided and 
guarded, blessed and made blessings, and brought to 
be near and like our redeeming God; and with all 
the saved eternally praise Him, who led his people 
through the wilderness to the city of habitation, for 
his mercy endureth for ever. 
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WORK OF THE CHURCHES, ETC. 



Acts ix. 6.— "Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 

Christianity in its subjective cliaracter as a religion 
actually embraced by men may be contemplated 
under two different aspects. Under the one it ap- 
pears as a condition into which men pass; under the ' 
other it appears as a life which men exemplify. On 
receiving its truths men become something they were 
not before ; and they do something they were not in 
the habit of doing before. Christianity gives its own 
peculiar complexion to a man's spiritual and moral 
being; and at the same time directs by its own 
peculiar working the man s outward walk and con- 
versation. Whilst with one hand it opens up new 
sources of enjoyment to the individual who embraces 
it; with the other hand it sets before him new courses 
of action and new modes of service. The man's per- 
sonal Christianity is at once his well-being and his 
well-doing. And though for the purposes of inves- 
tigation these two aspects of his religion may be con- 
templated apart, in actual life they are never sepa- 
rated. In proportion as a man is enabled on good 
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grounds to say '^I am a Christian ;" in that proportion 
is lie constrained to add, ^^and as a Christian I must 

OJCt." 

Men enter upon the condition of the Christian by 
the simple process of believing the truth as it is in 
Jesus; as soon as they credit God's testimony concern- 
ing his Son and embrace the offered mercy, they are in- 
troduced to the privileged estate of persons to whom 
there is no condemnation, and who have passed from 
death unto life. The unfolding of the Christian life, 
however, is a more lengthened process, and one for 
which thought and planning, enquiry and reflection, 
purpose and exertion, are required. We have to 
" work out our own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling," and we have "to work the work of God" with 
patience and under the guidance of an enlightened 
judgment. Hence whilst we have no need to put 
the question "What must I do to be saved?" we 
must ever be solicitously putting the question "What 
must I, as a sinner saved by grace, do to carry for- 
ward the work of God and to evince my gratitude to 
Him whose grace has saved me ?" 

Now in order to answer this question we must not 
call in the aid of mere human wisdom and knowledge; 
as if Christian action consisted simply in our doing 
what to each of us may appear best according to his 
own judgment. He who has called us to act, is He 
also to whom we must look for instruction as to what 
it behoves us to do. So it was with Paul in the case 
before us. Changed in the spirit of his mind, awak- 
ened to a sense of his former errors, feeling himself 
apprehended by a powerful yet gracious hand, and 
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knowing that henceforward his life must be one of 
active exertion to serre God ; his first enquirj was, 
" Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?" And so it 
ever is with the tmlj pions and enlightened mind. 
The believer's strongest desire is to please God, and 
knowing that God alone can infallibly teach what is 
well pleasing in his sight, such an one betakes him- 
self to the Book of God and to the footstool of divine 
grace, and his sincere and ardent prayer there is, 
" Lord, what wilt Thon have me to do ?" What is 
thus true of Christians individually is no less true of 
Christian churches. They too have not only privi- 
leges to enjoy but a life to develop, — a work to do ; 
and for them also the supreme enquiry must ever be 
what their exalted Lord and Lawgiver would have 
them to do. To such an enquiry we, as a denomi- 
nation, seem to be especially called at the present 
crisis. One of those great divisions of time by which 
the existence of public institutions is measured has 
been passed through by us. We stand at a point 
where we may with advantage collect the lessons of the 
past that we may the better prepare for the exigencies 
and the duties of the future. We are seeking this 
day to call up our slumbering energies, to revive our 
drooping efforts, to reanimate our flagging zeal, that 
we may the better accomplish the work which the 
Lord has given us to do. Though our tribe be one 
of the least amongst the thousands of Israel in these 
lands, we would nevertheless stand in our lot, and 
not be found wanting in- any duty to which the 
Master may call us. Above all things we are solici- 
tous to enjoy the happiness of those who know their 
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Lord's will and do it. On such an occasion, therefore, 
it may not he unsuitahle that the preacher should 
attempt to place before jou a sketch of the work 
which lies upon jou, and to remind you along with 
that of what capacity and fitness you may possess 
for the doing of it. He may thuis succeed in at once 
animating you to the £Eiithful discharge of duty and 
vindicating for you a right to exist as a separate 
denomination, by showing that whilst you have all 
the fitness that other bodies have for doing the Lord's 
work, there are some things for which you possess 
advantages of adaptation such as no other body en- 
joys. 

1. Of the work which lies before you much belongs 
to you in common with other religious denominations. 
You have your share in the common work of the 
Church of Christ on earth. You have to seek the con- 
version of sinners to him at home and abroad. You 
have to attend to the interests of the young, espe- 
cially those who have been baptized in your churches, 
by providing for their instruction in both secular and 
sacred lore. " The poor ye have with you," placed 
under your special care by your Lord and Master, 
and commended to your sympathy and succour by 
the great Proprietor of all. The growth of believers 
'^in grace and in knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ" is a duty for which you have to provide. 
You have to seek the general well-being of the 
Church of God of which you form a part. And you 
have to bear your share in the responsibility attaching 
to all religious bodies as witnesses for Christ in the 
midst of an ignorant and gainsaying world. 
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These duties you have in commou with all other 
religious denominations. Thejare theirs as much 
as jours, but they are yours no less than theirs; and 
therefore I would remind you that ther« remaineth 
here a yast work to be overtaken. Look at the 
world at large, and see how it still 'Mieth in the 
wicked one." Over vast tracts and territories an 
almost unbroken darkness reigns, beneath which the 
people sit pining and perishing. Even within our 
own country, highly ^voured, much enlightened as 
it is, what moral wastes, what abysses of evil stretch 
and y^wn on every side of us ! Myriads of our coun- 
trymen are yet living without God and without hope 
in the world. Multitudes belonging to the same com- 
munity, speaking the same tongue, breathing the same 
air with ourselves are hurrying along to an eternity 
of darkness and of woe. Children by thousands are 
pouring through the mysterious portals of existence, 
bringing with them cravings which earth and sen- 
sualism can never satisfy, for whose mental and moral 
training no adequate provision is yet made. Want, 
infirmity, decay, after filling our hospitals, our alms- 
houses, and our workhouses, are continually leaving 
a huge residuum for private benevolence to overtake. 
And when we extend our glance so as to take in 
that portion of the globe whixsh has, in the Providence 
of God, been brought under the sway of the British 
sceptre, what an accumulated mass of work presents 
itself as demanding the special thought and effort of 
British Christians ! Has the fact been ever duly 
pondered by us that the British empire embraces at 
this moment one-ffth of the entire population of the 
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globe? — ^that it indades in it tlie most free, the 
wealthiest, and the most enterprising peoples of 
Europe ; the largest territory held bj any one power 
in America^ the most hopeful and improving of the 
tribes of Africa ; the most f&mous and refined nations 
of Asia ; and nearly the entire of European dominicm 
in the South Seas ? Are you aware that this proud 
heritage of empire has an awful parallel in the un- 
equalled amount of error, superstitipn, and idolatry 
that exists under the British sceptre? Has the 
startling huoi ever been presented to you that at this 
moment our sovereign reigns over more Roman 
Catholics than the Pope ;* over more Mahommedans 
than the Sublime Porte ; over more Pagans than the 
whole continent of Africa; that there are in her 
dominions more Mahommedans than Christians, in- 
cluding both Catholics and Protestants; and more 
Pagans than Mahommedans and Christians together? 
and that consequently were the question, What is the 
religion of the British Empire ? to be answered sim- 
ply by reference to the religion of the majority of 
its subjects, the reply must be Paganism? t These 
are startling &cts, and they ought to rouse us to a 
humbling sense of how much yet remains to be done 
within our own dominions in the discharge of that 
duty which God hath especially laid at the door of 
the Church in these lands. 

* This was delivered before the recent abdication of the 
Pope ; at present the statement is without force. 

t See Arthur's Extent and Moral Statistics of the British 
Empire, London, 1848. An exceedingly valuable little 
work. 
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And then let us look at what the Church hendf 
demancLs at the hand of her memhers. Of that por* 
tion of the body of Christ with which we stand iden- 
tified the wants are eyer urgent and ever growing. 
Of the Ghnrch at large, the peace, the strength, the 
honour, and the prosperity, are every day becoming 
more exigent of the concern of every individual be- 
liever and of every Christian oommanity. Our rela- 
tion to general society is becoming continually more 
difficult in its duties and more solemn in its responsi- 
bilities. The Church has long since ceased to be the 
one source of intelligence, the one oeuixe of moral 
influence in the community. The light which ema- 
nated first from her is now reflected from many other 
points, and the consequence is a frequent crossing of 
lights, which is apt to dazzle and perplex. Mind, 
first awakened by her call, is now in many instances 
rising up against her, or asserting an independence 
of her guidance. It is even pretended in some quar- 
ters that she has outlived her day, that her work is 
done, and that the emancipation of the race must 
henceforward be committed to other powers. An 
estimate of man loftier than she is supposed to sanc- 
tion is proclaimed ; a morality more ascetic in some 
points, more lenient in others, than that which she 
unfolds, is in vogue ; an ideal of fraternity and com- 
munity more dazzling and poetical than that which 
she sets up ie drawing to its illusive diows the gaze 
of multitudes. The masses are in danger of being 
seduced into the belief that a later and a better gospel 
than hers has come into the world. A supioion that 
•he is beoonung effete and inefficient seems spreading 
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eren among earnest and in some sense thoaghtfiil 
men. An idea has gone forth that she has even for- 
gotten how to interpret her own oracles, and it is con- 
fidently asserted that she no longer adapts herself to 
the circumstances, and wants, and aspirations of man. 
Part of her own professed adherents are smitten with 
this delusion, and are seen in some cases calling in 
the aid of carnal philosophy to supplement her lessons, 
and in other cases providing themselves with what aid 
there may be in the spells and charms of a shadowy 
ritual. An impression seems to have laid hold of 
the minds of many, including some of the more com- 
manding spirits of the day, that there is more hope 
for man in the school than in the church, from the 
press than from the pulpit, through the newspaper 
than through the sermon. The prevalence of such 
notions and impressions imposes upon the Church 
no easy task. It is difficult for her in such times to 
maintain her own place and yet not transgress her 
proper limits, — to allow to other powers and elements 
of influence their due importance and yet not suffer 
her own to be trenched upon, — to stand by her 
ancient landmarks and yet acknowledge the preten- 
sions of every real occupant of the domain of thought, 
every genuine explorer of the territory of truth, — 
to do steadfastly and earnestly her own work with- 
out either refusing such aid as other powers can 
bring, or purchasing that aid by any unworthy com- 
promise. 

A mere glance at the work thus lying before the 
Church of Christ in these realms may suffice to con- 
vince us that there indeed ^* remaineth very much 
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land to be possessed by her," and that a necessity is 
laid upon her to ^'go up and possess" that yet un^ 
conquered territory, if she would not be bereft of the 
fruits of all her previous struggles. But is she com-» 
.potent to this ? Is she adequately furnished for such 
a campaign ? Can she with any show of prudence 
adventure herself upon so difficult and so hazardous 
an enterprise ? 

These questions throw us upon the consideration 
of the means which the Church of Christ has for the 
maintenance of her own interests, the discharge of 
her proper duties, and the extension of her sacred 
cause. I shall attempt briefly to recapitulate these^ 
and keeping in view the deTwminational character of 
our present assembly I shall set myself to show how 
these are possessed by ua. 

And Jlrst; we rest upon the foundation of Christ 
and his apostles. We are built upon that stone 
which God hath laid in Zion. We lean upon the 
pillar which upholds the unirerse. We draw our 
strength from the treasure-house of God. We are 
marshalled under the banner of One to whom God 
has given the world as his rightful inheritance and 
his blood-bought property. We follow the dictates 
of men in whom the Holy Ghost dwelt and spoke. 
We have Christ and his apostles with us, not as 
venerable recollections, but as present and even liv- 
ing powers ; not through the medium of vicars and 
successors — ^which we scorn as an idle figment, a 
scandalous delusion — ^but in their own proper agency, 
and as they ever have been with the church from 
the first until now. For, brethren, it was never 
I 
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the mere pers(m of Christ in human nature — the 
mere tabernacle in which Deity stooped to be en- 
shrined, that formed the church's bulwark and foun- 
dation ; it is Christ dying for man's sins and rising 
for man's justification and reigning for man's redemp- . 
tion, to whom the Church has oyer looked as the pil- 
lar of her strength ; and this the Church has now as 
much as oyer ; and more of this than she now has 
the Church could not obtain were Jesus to return in 
person to dwell upon our earth. So is it witb 
our possession of the Apostles : we haye them now 
as much as the Church ever had. The men^ it is 
true, are gone ; but it was neyer on the men as such 
that the Church was built. As men, Peter, James, 
and Paul were of no more adyantage to the Church 
than are pastors and teachers of equal piety and 
talents in any age of her existence. It was as 
Apostles — ^as teachers of diyine truth, and legislators 
in Christ's church, that they performed a peculiar 
and fundamental seryice to that church. Now in 
this respect they still liye and are present with us, 
speaking eyery day to us from the page of inspired 
Scripture. All that was apostolic and inspired in 
them has been preseryed ; all that was merely per- 
sonal and human has '' gone the way of all flesh." 
The men haye gone, the Apostles remain. The 
^'earthen yessels" in which God was pleased to 
place the diyine treasure haye been long since 
broken in pieces, but the treasure that was in them 
remains as precious and as entire as oyer. Of us, 
therefore, no less than of the primitiye Church, is it 
true that we are "built upon the foundation of 
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apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief comer stone." And in this is our strength. 

2. We have available for our use the necessary 
spiritual gifts which Christ conferred upon his 
church. Such endowments are essential to the pros- 
perity and success of the Church of Christ. With 
such objects as she has in view and such difficulties 
as she has to encounter, it is indispensable that 
something more than mere human resources should 
be within her reach, and that she should be ^^ en- 
dowed with power from on high." 

Now Christ, on taking his seat upon his throne, 
redeemed his promise to his Church by sending down 
his Spirit to be in them and to abide with them. 
The presence of the divine Spirit in the pramitive 
Church manifested itself partly by miraculous gifts 
and partly by spiritual effects. Of these the latter 
are still enjoyed by the Church through the operation 
of the Spirit; that divine Agent is still abiding with 
us and still working amongst us; opening the hearts 
of men, that they may attend to the truths of God, 
enlightening darkened understandings and cleansing 
polluted consciences, working in believers all the 
good pleasure of Jehovah's goodness and the work of 
faith with power, and thereby giving a pledge and 
a security alike of the stability, the felicity, and the 
progress of the Church. With respect to the former 
it is otherwise ; they no longer exist in actual exhi- 
bition amongst the churches. Let us not, however, 
hastily conclude from this that these miraculous 
gifts are nothing to us, or regret, as some seem to 
do, that the Church is now deprived of a privilege 
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which at one time she so largely enjojed. I helieve 
there is no such depriyation. I believe that the 
gifts of the primitive age, so faa as thej were ad- 
vantages to the Chnrch as a church, are still onrs, 
and serve as useful a purpose now as they did in 
Ihe days when they were exhibited. For consider 
in what it was that the real advantage of these to 
the Church lay. Take, for instance, the gift of heal- 
ing : — was the entire value of that gift expended in 
the conveying of health to a few sufferers with whom 
the parties possessing the gift might chance to meet? 
Or take the gift of tongues: — ^without doubt this 
was designed to £a.cilitate the propagation of the 
gospel, by enabling its preachers to address foreign- 
ers in their own tongue ; but was this its only or 
even its primary use 1 I answer these questions in 
the negative ; and I do so on the following grounds: 
— 1. It is remarkable in reading the New Testa- 
ment to find how little these gifts seem to have been 
exercised for the purpose of securing to the Church the 
benefits directly and primarily flowing from them. In 
spite of the gift of healing, disease and death seem to 
have prevailed in the early churches no less than now. 
Notwithstanding the gift of the discerning of spirits, 
folse teachers were continually and everywhere 
creeping in amongst them. Though ^' to some was 
given the word of wisdom and to some the word of 
knowledge," what ignorance and folly do we not 
find to have prevailed in many of these churches ? 
Of the gift of tongues only two cases are expressly 
mentioned of its use, and in one of these (that which 
occurred on the day of Pentecost) it was unnecessary 
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60 &r as the understanding of what the speaker said 
was concerned (for there can be little doubt but that 
the Jews to whom the apostles then spoke were all 
able to understand one common language) ; and in 
the other case, — that in the church of Corinth, — it 
was not only unnecessary, but was so used as to lead 
to results improper and injururus. What, then, is 
the Mr conclusion from these facts ? Is it not this, 
that as these gifts were bestowed for the good of the 
Church, and as it was not from their direct exercise 
that the Churdi was to any great extent advantaged, 
there must have been some indirect or collateral re- 
sult flowing &om them, in which their chief value to 
the cause of Christianity consisted ? And that this 
was indeed the case will appear manifest when we 
consider, 2dly, what our Lord and the Apostle Paul 
expressly state as to the use of certain of these 
gifts. The words of our Lord to which I refer are 
those which he employed in sending forth his apos- 
tles when, after commanding them to preach the 
gospel to every creature, he added, "And these 
tigns shall follow them that believe: in my name 
fihall they cajst out devils ; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover."* 
Here our Lord announces the character which these 
gifts were to possess; they were to be sign&, ue, 
evidences of the divine presence with those who 
possessed them; and accordingly the Evangelist 

♦ Mark xvL 17, 18. 
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adds, that when the apostles '^ went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord worked with them 
and confirmed the word by means of [$/»] the signs 
which followed." It thus appears that when these 
miraculous gifts were first promised and conferred, 
it was that they might serve as signs of Christ's pre- 
sence with and approval of his Church upon earth. 
It was in this light also that the Apostle Paul view- 
ed and valued them ; at least such as were not di- 
rectly serviceable to the spiritual illumination of the 
believers. Speaking of the gift of tongues, he says 
expressly, that '^ tongues are for a sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them that believe not."* In 
the immediate context of this verse he is censuring 
the abuse of the gift of tongues in the Corinthian 
church; and in the preceding verse he intimates 
that, by following the practice of using unknown 
tongues in the Church, they were voluntarily reduc- 
ing themselves to a condition which in the Old 
Testament is set forth as one of punishment. He then 
goes on to remind them that this gift was valuable 
chiefly as a dgn^ and that the parties for whose 
benefit it was in this respect adapted were not be- 
lievers, but unbelievers. "Bxxi of wliat was it a sign? 
Clearly of the great fact, that God was with his 
Church, and that he was now speaking to men every- 
where and in every tongue. Hence, in accordance 
with this, we find Peter, on the day of Pentecost, 
telling the multitudes who had beheld with wonder 
the first exhibition of this sign, that its great use to 

♦ 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 
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tbem lay in tbe evidence thereby afforded, *Hbat 
tbe great and notable day of the Lord bad already 
come," tbat tbe economy of particularism and par- 
tiality bad passed away, and tbat God, no longer 
confining bis revelation to tbe Hebrew people or tbe 
Hebrew tongue, was speaking to all nations — so 
tbat wbosoever sball call upon tbe name of tbe Lord 
sball be saved.* So it was witb tbis gift of tongues, 
and so, we take it, was it as a general rule witb tbe 
gifts exercised in tbe primitive cburcbes. Tbei)r 
great use was to give evidence of tbe divine autho- 
rity of Christianity, to shut tbe mouths of gainsay- 
ers, to refute tbe cavils of sceptics, and to confirm 
tbe faith of believers, by showing tbat beyond all 
doubt or question this sew religion bad the presence 
and tbe protection of God upon its side. Now tbis 
end is for all times and for all countries. Tbis truth 
once established, can never in any after time suffer 
any diminution of certainty. Let tbe wisdom of 
this world advance or retrograde, — ^let the human 
mind enlarge its sphere of vision or contract it,-— 
let social circumstances fluctuate as they may, — ^let 
statesmen and philosophers, and philosophic or sen- 
timental philanthropists scheme or cavil or dream 
as they please : it still abides an unaUerahle fact^ 
tbat God has come forth to set upon bis Church tbe 
insignia of his presence and tbe stamp of bis autho- 
rity. Of tbis heritage nothing can deprive us. It 
is a cherished treasure of which no power can rob 
us, and tbe value of which «ball never be diminish- 

♦ Acts ii. 16, 21. 
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ed. And amid the questioniogs of a restless and spe- 
culative age, we may go steadily forward in onr ap- 
pointed warfEure, holding it np as ^^ the hanner which 
the Lord hath given to them that fear him, that it 
may he displayed hecause of the truth." 

3. We have a sufficient and a suitahle apparatus 
for. maintaining the vitality and calling forth the 
energies of the people (A Christ. 

We have officers whose husiness it is to attend 
upon this very thing, and who are chosen to their 
office hy the suffrage of the Church. We have 
crdmances with the express design of feeding and 
strengthening the flock of Christ. We have 
an (yrganiixiition and crder^ intended to secure the 
healthful and hannonious working of the united 
brethren. And in respect of aU these, we adhere as 
closely as we can to the moddl set before us in the 
statute-book of Christ, whom we £ollow as our only 
head and lawgiver in religious matters. 

As a visible Church has interests partly of a tem- 
poral and partly of a /^iritual character, the officers 
administering its affikirs require to consist of two 
classes— one for each of these departments. Hence, 
following the order of the New Testament, we have 
the deacon for the management of the temporal con- 
cerns of the Church, and the pastor for the conduct 
of those which are spiritual. A man fitted for the 
former of these offices, is a man characterized by an 
humble, kind, and conciliatory disposition,^ — a man 
accustomed to business and skilled in the manage- 
ment of a£&irs, — a man of mingled prudence and 
generosity, who neither allows his feelings to outrun 
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his judgment nor his judgment to cramp and chill 
his feelings, — a man of an open, cheerfnl, happj 
temperament, who can ask money from those who 
should give it, and bestow it upon those who need it 
with a frank sincerity and a good grace, — a man 
who has earned for himself the confidence of the 
Church by his knowledge, his piety, and his discre- 
tioi^, — a man, in short, to whom the rich will com- 
mit with perfect confidence the money they contri- 
bute for the carrying on of the cause, and who, in 
entering the abodes of poverty or sorrow as the 
almoner of the Church, comes like some ministering 
angel to do good, not more by what he gives, than 
by the way in which he gives it. A man fitted for 
the latter of these offices is one qualified to teach 
and to rule in the Church of God,— one well en- 
dowed with natural fitness for his work, and duly 
trained for its duties,-~one whose heart is filled with 
love to God and to goodness and to the souls of men, 
^-one who is deeply versed in the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, and expert in expounding the statements of 
Scripture to others, — one who has an earnest pur- 
pose in him, a just conception of how that purpose 
is to be attained, and a firm resolution to seek that 
purpose whatever may impede, — one too who is 
well versed in Christian law, not a stranger to the 
peculiarities of Christian temperament, himself of a 
cool, clear, and searching intellect, with much know- 
ledge of human nature in all its phases, — a man 
firm and yet gentle, decided and yet forbearing, and 
in whose mouth authority wears the guise of affec- 
tion, and reproof borrows force from tenderness. 
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That any one man combining in himself all the quali- 
fications thus specified, either for the diaconal or the 
pastoral office, will be found either in our churches 
or in any other, is not to be hoped for in the 
present imperfect state ; but experience has shown 
us that men approximating to such excellence 
may be found, and the theory of our polity supposes 
that, in selecting men to these offices, our churches 
will prayerfully and earnestly endeavour to secure 
such only as possess them in sufficient measure to 
give hopeful promise that, through their administra- 
tion of affiiirs, the interests of the society will be 
promoted. 

On the subject of ordinances and order I shall 
not dwell farther than to say that these exist amongst 
us according to apostolic injunction, and may be at- 
tended to by us so as to secure the continual vigour, 
purity, and activity of our churches. 

What, then, is there wanting in our apparatus 
which either the Great Head of the church has ap- 
pointed, or experience has shown the necessities of 
the church to require ? If teaching be needed, we 
have it; if rule, we have it; if temporal manage- 
ment, we have it; if nourishment or quickening, we 
have it; if mutual watchfulness or help, we have 
it. Our furniture is complete for the edifying and 
strengthening of the body of Christ. If we fail in 
this respect, it is not from want of machinery; it 
must be from want of spirit and energy to use our 
machinery aright and make full proof of its powers. 

4. and in fine ; — We have abundant provision 
for the extension of the gospel among those who are 
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still ignorant of it. We have this not only in the 
pahlic services of the sanctuary, but in that facility 
which belongs to our system of calling forth the 
energies of private members of the church, and 
employing them systematically in the propagation 
of the truth. Congregationalism has an aspect not 
only towards the church's internal well-being, but 
also towards its external operation. It belongs to 
the theory of that system that every member should 
be at work, not only for the peace and purity of the 
body, but also for the diffusion of the truth it main- 
tains throughout the community. It is provided for 
in our constitution, not only that the word of the 
Lord should dwell richly within, but also that it 
should sound out from us to all around. Each of 
our churches, if it understand its position and voca- 
tion, will be a missionary church — ^a centre of light 
and blessing to the neighbourhood. It will fix upon 
a locality adequate to its resources, and if outward 
influences do not interfere, it will pledge itself to 
the Church at large to cultivate that locality for 
Christ. It will allow no talent it possesses to lie 
unused — no light the Master has given it to be hid. 
It will summon forth teachers for the young, visitors 
for the sick, Scripture readers, tract distributors, and 
fire- side exhorters for the ignorant adults, almoners 
for the poor, and in short leave no man who has 
power in him to do anything for Christ to rest in 
peace until he arise and do it. For this the mate- 
rials are ready to our hand, and in the peculiar con- 
stitution of our churches we have singular facilities 
for working these materials to the full. 
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In what, then, I ask again, are we deficient? 
What part of the Church's allotted work is there 
for which we are not furnished? Is there any- 
thing essential to the successful accomplishment of 
those great ends for which the Church exists in 
which we are lacking, or in which we are behind I 

the very chiefest of the churches? Are there not 
some things in which our advantages are superior to 
most? Away, then, with all indolent contentment, 
with all paralyzing doubt and misgiying. Let us 
gird ourselyes for the work which lies before us, 
mighty and difiicult though it be. Let us harness 
ourselyes for the field, and advance with the step of | 

conquerors. And when the Lord asks of us as a 
proof of fidelity to him to do what he enjoins, let 
us arise as one man, and go forward determined not 
to pause or hlter until the whole is done. 

II. In the observations which I have hitherto 
been making, I have confined myself to those duties 
which lie upon us in common with other sections of 
the Church, and to the furniture which we have for 
the efficient discharge of these duties. There still 
remains an interesting field of inquiry in those duties 
which belong to us specially and peculiarly as a 
denomination, and the provision which we have for 
the performance of these. Into this field, however, 
I can only hastily glance, your time not suffering | 

any attempt at a more lengthened survey. 

There are here two departments of inquiry, — the 
one relating to denominational support, the other to 
denominational influence. Under the former of these, 
we might consider the duty of supporting denomivia- 
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tional instUtUioni^ — such as our Academy, our Mis- 
sionary Societies, oar Union, and other such insti- 
tutions which have risen up amongst us; the duty 
of supporting our denominational literature — such as 
those periodicals, large and small, which now como 
forth, or may yet come forth, under our auspices, 
and advocate our cause — ^the English Congregational 
Lecture, with which we no less than our brethren 
in the South are identified — and in general what- 
ever attempts are creditably made from the press to 
maintain the ancient reputation of a body which 
has giyen to England the most valuable portion of 
its theological literature; for Owen was an Inde- 
pendent, and so were Goodwin and Howe, and 
Mead and Milton, and Doddridge and Watts, and 
many besides whose names occupy a foremost place 
in the annals of British theological learning; and the 
duty of supporting our denominational Ministry — ^by 
providing for the sufficient compensation of all the 
servants of our institutions, and for the raising of 
the stipends of all our pastors to a fixed minimum 
below which none shall be allowed to &I1. All these 
appear to me to be objects of vast importance^ and 
demanding the serious and persevering attention of 
all our . brethren. At present, however, I content 
myself with barely mentioning them. 

As respects our denominational influence, I have 
in my eye certain great ecclesiastical problems which 
I think it is for the interest of the church of Christ 
to have satis&ctorily solved; and the solution of 
which by a practical process seems to have fia>llen 
especially to us. These problems are chiefly the 
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foUowing: — 1. How to combine purity with catho- 
licity in the feUowship of the Church; 2. How to 
secure the liberty of each member of a church with- 
out the infringement of due order and subordination 
to appointed rule in the society; and, 3. How to 
preserve the independence of the churches, and yet 
secure the united action of the body. The impor- 
tance of these problems no thinking man will ques- 
tion; all bodies of Christians admit it; but by all 
except our own the attempt to solve them has been 
practically relinquished. To us, therefore, this work 
belongs as our special duty; it is the lot which has 
fallen peculiarly to us; and it behoves us to see to 
it that we faithfully and skilfully discharge the work 
to which we are thus called. 

Suffer a few remarks upon each of these topics. 

1. By purity in church fellowship is intended the 
exclusion from the society of the saints in the church 
of all foreign, uncongenial, and hostile elements — 
the confining of the fellowship to those who give 
real evidence of being truly the people of Christ. 
By catholicity in church fellowship is meant the 
opening of the membership of the church to all who 
do afford such evidence, whatever be their infirmi- 
ties of judgment, or errors of opinion on matters not 
affecting their real Christianity. Now, in some 
ecclesiastical bodies, neither of these exists; for the 
test of character which they apply is so lax that it 
admits multitudes who do no honour to the Chris- 
tian name, whilst the test of opinion which they 
apply is so minute and precise that it shuts out 
multitudes of the very sincerest of Christ's disciples. 
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By other bodies a zeal for purity has led to narrow 
and bigotted limitations of the Christian fraternity; 
whilst others again, in the desire for catholicity, 
have thrown down the barriers which ought ever to 
fence the church, and have gone nigh to destroy 
Christian fellowship altogether, in their very desire 
to make it universal. To Congregationalism belongs 
the honour of having aimed at the avoidance of these 
errors, and upon us lies the duty of working out the 
problem which has thus fallen into our hands — that 
so we may be able to show to the church and the 
world that it is possible without endamaging or 
endangering the purity of the church to open the 
doors of its fellowship to " all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth." 

2. A Christian man is God's freeman, and he 
should have in the church scope for the free and 
legitimate exercise of that liberty wherewith Christ 
has made him free. But in our present imperfect 
state there is a danger of this being abused; liberty 
may degenerate into licentiousness; and may even 
be used " as a cloak for maliciousness." When this 
is the case, the peace, the harmony, and the welfare 
of the church are at an end. God is the author of 
order and not of confusion. Christ will not permit 
his own institutions to be set aside or the rule he 
has appointed in the church to be despised with 
impunity. The Holy Spirit will not descend upon 
an assembly that is torn by strife, or pervade an 
atmosphere which is filled with the smoke and the 
dust of debate. Hence most ecclesiastical bodies 
have shrunk from permitting liberty of thought and 
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action to the people in the management of their 
aflhirs; and in their seal for order and for office, 
have gone well nigh in many caaes to tyranny^ and 
in others to the deceiying of the people with a form 
of liberty without the power. Now in onr churches 
it is not so. With as the power of the people is 
real and all-pervading. The prindple on which our 
churches are founded is, that he who is the freed- 
man of the Lord is not to become the slave or the tool 
of any man, — ^that men of adult age, enlightened by 
God's word and regenerated by God's Spirit, are 
entitled to the management of their spiritual as well 
as of their temporal affiiirs, — and that it is a wrong 
to the individual, and an injury to the cause, when 
any Christian man is excluded from his due share 
in the conduct of the business of that religious so- 
ciety of which he is a member. But whilst we have 
thus liberty, we have also order. We have author- 
ity and rule, law and administration in our churches. 
We can repress the impertinent, confute the gain- 
sayer, dismiss the heretic, put down discussion and 
debate, and '^ if any man seemeth to be contentions," 
we can tell him that ^' we have no such custom, nor 
the churches of God." It is true that our machinery 
requires a cool head and a firm hand to manage it; 
but this is only an evidence in its £Eivour; for the 
very genius and design of Christianity may lead us 
to expect that it is only by such machinery that its 
heavenly results are to be secured. At any rate this 
is the machinery we have undertaken to work, and 
we stand before the Church pledged to show that it 
may be worked successfully, and that the liberties 
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of the Christian people may be preserved without 
the advantages of order or the just dignity of offio^ 
being impaired. 

3. The independence of the churches, as separate 
bodies, must, be held by us as a first and sacred 
principle — a principle sanctioned by the apostles in 
the churches which they planted, pleaded for by our 
illustrious ancestors in this country, and proved by 
experience to be eminently conducive to the pro9« 
perity of the churches. But the united action of 
these independent societies, — ^the incorporation of 
these separate bodies into one, is an object also 
deeply important and interesting; and this problem 
also we have undertaken to work out. Other bodies 
pronounce it insoluble; by all of them there has 
been either a sacrifice of independence to unity, or 
of unity to independence. At one time our own 
body seemed in danger of pursuing the latter course; 
but of late years we have amved at other convic- 
tions, and have boldly set ourselves to attempt the 
solution of what other bodies have relinquished in 
despair. Now, it is not to be denied that our diffi- 
culties here are very great; for our principle of the 
independency of the churches precludes us from the 
use of any of those schemes of confederation on 
which other Christian bodies are combined. An 
external and superior power, having right to inter<* 
fere with the internal manibgement of our ehnrcheS| 
it is of course impossible for us to bear. A creed 
which shall not only set forth for the mfirmatum of 
others what we profess, but which shall ferve as a 
Mtandard by which authoritatively to detennine the 
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status of churches and pastors, is alike incompatible 
with our principles; for as every creed so used is to 
be regarded as expressing the mind of the partj 
imposing it, it is obvious that the party on which it 
is thus imposed forfeits, so &r as this transaction is 
concerned, all spiritual independence. Shut out by 
our principles from these ordinary modes of securing 
denominational unity, we have been thrown upon 
the strength of our irUemal social feeling^ and have 
aimed rather at a practical solution of the problem 
than at one capable of nice theoretical discrimination 
and proof. In other words, leaning upon the assur- 
ance which mutual confidence inspires, we have sought 
rather to show by our deeds that we are one, than 
to attempt the construction of any formal organ- 
ism of union; — our trust has rather been in the at- 
tractive affinities of our common &ith and love, than 
in the mechanical compression of any outward or- 
ganization. Holding the same great principles of 
religious truth, following the same formula of eccle- 
siastical order, and animated by the same great hopes 
and desires, there has risen amongst us, as it were 
spontaneously and without our devising anything in 
the matter, a natural egprit du corps — an irresistible 
denominational feeling, which of itself tends most 
powerfully to secure unity of action throughout our 
churches; and upon this rather than upon statutory 
rules and theoretical constitutions have we been con- 
tent to rest the stability of our corporate association. 
This has been our aim, and in this we have suc- 
ceeded. It may not be very easy to state in strict 
terms how our unity is secured; but this we know 
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that we are united; we fed we are one, and we 
fhofw we are one by our works. Free from every 
controlling power from without — subject to no autho- 
rity but that of Christ — ^without written creed or 
confession — destitute of all outward denominational 
organization — ^we are, neyertheless, at this moment, 
as united in doctrine, in practice, and in co-operation, 
as any of the ecclesiastical corporations around us, 
and than some of them much more so. Our pastors 
all preach substantially the same truths; our churches 
all observe the same usages, and practise the same 
discipline; and when any object of denominational 
interest is presented to us, we all move as by one 
common impulse. We have even been able to give 
our unity an outward manifestation — something ap- 
proaching to a tangible organization, in our Congre- 
gational Union. Our aim there is to bring our 
separate energies into one focus, and without trench- 
ing upon the independency of our churches to con- 
federate them together, so as to make them work 
in unison, and for great common ends connected 
with our denomination. In this aim we have suc- 
ceeded to a most gratifying extent, and with God's 
blessing upon us we may succeed yet farther. It 
were unjust, then, for any to charge us with having 
sacrificed unity to independence; and it is absurd 
to maintain the insolubility of a problem of which 
we present the solution, in a practical form at least, 
to the eyes of the world. 

Whether it be not possible to do more than this 
— ^whether our principles do not admit of our form- 
ing a still more systematic development of our 
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eoclesiastioal unity — whether there be not certain 
principles tacitly admitted and acted upon by us, 
which need only to be openly and systematically 
followed out to giye complete and manifest co* 
herence to our churches: — are points on which I 
will not here enter, partly because the time is too 
£ur gone to admit of my doing any justice to the 
subject, but principally because I am anxious at 
present to dwell rather upon what we have actually 
done, than to speculate upon what it may be possible 
for us yet to accomplish. 

And now it is needful that this discourse should 
come to a close. Suffer me to finish it with one or 
two fraternal exhortations founded on what has been 
already said. And 

1. Let UB aee that toe fvUy wnderstand and appre- 
ciate the work we have to do. Let us neither under* 
estimate its greatness nor oyerrate its difficulties. 
Let us take large and comprehensive views of the 
field which we are called to till— of the land we are 
called to conquer. Let neither the goodliness of 
some of our habitations seduce us on the one hand 
into indolence, nor on the other let the toils of the 
war&re to which in other quarters we may be called 
excite in us impatience or dismay. Let nothing con- 
tent us short of the whole land which the Lord our 
Ood hath given us; and let us never relax our 
efforts nor pause in our endeavours until our work 
is done, or the Master himself bid us cease from our 
labours. 

2. Let ui take good heed to our implements and oeuar 
apparaim* Let us see that our furniture is com- 
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plete — that it is of the proper temper and material 
— and that it is in good order for our work. Let 
US beware of losing any part of our equipment; or 
of allowing any cunning foe or misguided ally to 
filch from us the least portion of it; or of being 
persuaded to barter any of our tried and trusty wea- 
pons for some new invention or some glittering toy. 

Brethren, let us hoh to our Bibles and take heed 
that they he not mtUUated or tampered wUh. Let us 
giye no ear to those who raise doubts, insinuate 
difficulties, and excite scepticism as to this or the 
other part of Holy Scripture — men who under 
the guise of a spurious candour, and in alliance 
with a captious half-learning, meddle with the in- 
tegrity of God's word, and, safe perhaps in their 
incognito, ** hint at a fisiult and hesitate dislike"— » 
men who haying learned the uncouth spells of some 
foreign speech, raise ghosts which they cannot lay, 
and awaken tempests which they are impotent to 
calm. Let us hare none of this among us. If we 
lose our rererence for the Bible as Ood's word to 
man, our cause and our character are alike gone. 

Brethren, let us look to our theology. We have 
long been fisimous for a theology pure, scriptural and 
solid-— remoyed alike from the monstrosities of Anti- 
nomianism on the one hand and the levity and 
laxity of Pelagianism on the other. Let us con- 
tinue to hold this fioust as essential to our stability, 
our reputation and our success. Let no ^' wind of 
doctrine," blow from what quarter it may, move us 
from the truth which we have received to hold — 
from that sound model of doctrine, which authorized 
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bj Scripture has been handed down to us *' by tia- 
dition from our BEtthers." It is a sacred heritage — 
not perhaps in all respects perfect, yet in substance 
worthy of being presenred and defended, if need be, 
with our lives. Long may the pure stream flow 
among our churches, unpolluted by the crudities of 
hasty speculation and unpoisoned by the corrupt 
tions of a vain philosophy ! 

Brethren, let us look to our piUpits. They are our 
tower of strength and our main support — ^the bul- 
wark and the ornament of our cause. Howeyer 
certain other religious bodies may affect to despise 
the pulpit, we cannot, we must not think lightly of 
it. It is by it we have hitherto chiefly advanced, 
it is to it we are indebted for our main hold upon 
the public mind, it is by it our future triumphs 
must be fought for and won. The annals of the Non^ 
conformist pulpit will form no mean chapter in the 
history of that great instrument which, though it 
may appear to man foolish and weak, is God's chosen 
mean for converting the world. Long may the 
character of our pulpit be upheld by the purity of 
its doctrine, the power of its eloquence and the 
excellence of its results! Long may it continue to 
proclaim as fixed and fundamental truths, redemption 
through the blood of the cross, and sanctification 
through the agency of the Spirit! May the day 
never come when it shall sink into a chair of philo- 
sophy, where the inanities of gentile ethics or the 
dreams of a transcendental philosophy shall usurp 
the place of the plain, homely, heavenly doctrine of 
^^ Christ and him crucified." Oh that that voice 
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which has recently been lifted np by one of our 
most honoured pastors in the South in behalf of an 
^^ Earnest Ministry," may not be uttered in vain, 
but that as aforetime it has been heard by the 
awakened sinner in his perplexities and by the 
afflicted saint in his trials, so now it may be heard 
in these high places of the field, arousing many 
true soldiers of Christ to put on their strength, to 
quit them like men, and valiant for the truth, to 
gird themselves for the work which the Lord would 
have them to do. 

3. Infine^ brethren, let us have faith in our cause. 
Let us not despise the day of small things, nor be 
impatient for speedy results. Let us haye confi- 
dence in God's great law of a gradual and germinant 
folfilment of his purposes. Let us be willing " to 
plant the olive for the coming age." Let us sow 
in hope. Let us labour in £Eiith. Let us be Gideon's 
men who will go down to the camp of Midian, even 
in the dark, and with nothing to trust to but our 
old battle cry, the Sword of the Lord and of Gideon. 
It may be that the principles we hold may be long 
of securing that reception to which their truth and 
practical utility entitle them; but let us rest assured 
that in as far as they are true and useful, in so &r 
are they certain ultimately to prevail. Onlj let us 
be true and steadfast and thoroughly in earnest; 
neither on the one hand carrying our peculiar views 
to a wild extreme, nor on the other treating them 
as if they were of no importance ; and through the 
Divine blessing our principles in due season will 
triumph over prejudice, and beat down opposition, 
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and so diffuse tliemselyes over the spiritual terri- 
tory that there shall remain no more land to be 



Then draw we nearer day by day, 

Each to his brethren, all to God ; 
Let the world take ns as she may, 

We must not change onr road. 
Not wondering, though in grie^ to find 
The Church's foe still keep her mind ; 
But fix'd to hold Love's banner fast, 
And by Obedience win at last. Keblx. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN SCOTLAND. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM SWAN. 



ADYERTISEMEHT. 



Thi following paper, as stated in the opening paragraph, 
was prepared simplj for the purpose of being read at a 
meeting composed of none but members of Congrega- 
tional churches. It was therefore considered by the 
writer as of a private and confidential character ; and 
there was, on his part, not the most distant idea of it ever 
being made public. It was first read at a conference of 
church members at Aberdeen, then at a similar meeting 
at Edinburgh, and lastly at one in Glasgow. At all of 
these meetings a desire was expressed that the paper 
should be printed and circulated among our churches, 
either separately, or as forming part of a volume to be 
published in connexion with our Jubilee services, and 
as a record of them. 

This statement the author hopes will be received as 
accounting for the somewhat sectarian tone, which per- 
haps may be detected in his pages, when examined by 
those who were not contemplated by him as listeners to 
his paper, and were never thought of as to be one day 
readers of it. To the candid readers of the class now 
alluded to, no apology is needed for the manner in which 
he has referred to other denominations ; and to the unr 
candid^ none he could offer would be satisfactory. He 
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might indeed have modified some parts of the paper, and 
brought it nearer to what it might have been, had it 
been prepared originally for the public eje; but he 
deemed it more becoming and honourable to give it as 
read, with onlj some slight verbal corrections, and with 
the addition of two or three unimportant paragraphs, 
which, for the sake of brevity, were omitted in the read- 
ing at the conference. 

W. S. 



POSITION AND PROSPECTS, ETC. 



This meeting being composed of members of our 
cburches, and the purpose for wHioh we have met 
being to take a calm and candid view of our position 
with its duties and dangers, our communications 
must be considered as entirely confidential^ — not that 
we have any secrets to hide from the public, but that 
our statement of Busts, our inferences from them, and 
the expression of opinion about our own a&irs, may 
be free and without restraint. 

I might have wished that the task imposed upon 
me had been assigned to another, but I am willing 
to offer my humble quota to the proceedings of this 
interesting occasion ; and I bespeak the indulgence 
of my brethren while I ky before them some thoughts 
on the subject you haye heard announced. I would 
only further premise that this paper is not submitted 
for the adaption of this meeting, but simply as pre- 
senting statements for its consideration, and as sug* 
gesting topics for brotherly conference. Any facts 
I may adduce will stand for what they are worth ; 
my remarks upon them are open to examination or 
correction. I feel assured that yon will giye me 
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credit for at least a good intention, and a spirit of 
affection to the churches, and zeal for their wel£ure. 
I have only further to premise that the nature of 
my suhject, being strictly of a denominational char- 
acter, requires me, in adverting to other Christian 
bodies, to speak of them as having separate interests, 
and as holding an ecclesiastical position not alto- 
gether in harmony with ours. I hope, howeyer, I 
shall be enabled to do this in a spirit free from bigotry 
or uncharitableness. I hold that the staunchest in- 
dependency is perfectly compatible with the truest 
Christian catholicity. Adherence to our distinctiye 
principles is a virtual disapproval of other principles. 
We cannot consistently hold that we are right, in 
matters wherein others do not agree with us, without 
wishing that they were right also. At the same time 
we rejoice to acknowledge that the grand essentials 
in which our brethren of other evangelical denomi- 
nations and ourselves are agreed &r outweigh the 
minor points in which they and we differ. Those 
great verities ought to have a stronger uniiing influ- 
ence than the questions about less weighty matters 
have in disuniting us. Meanwhile we cannot refuse 
to others the privilege we daim for ourselves of call- 
ing no man Master — ^yielding undivided and unre- 
served obedience to Christ alone. 

What I have now to bring before my brethren 
may be comprised under the following heads : — 

Ist, Some brief statistical notices of our denomi- 
nation ; 

2d, Some observations explanatory of the Eacts 
adduced ; 
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3d, Some practical deductions from them. 

The first is retrospective; the second is reflective ; 
the third is suggestive. 

There is then something in regard to our churches 
for ns to be o/cquairUed withy — something to think 
aboviy — and something to do, 

I shall not however adhere strictly to the division 
now announced, but may find it more conducive to 
the design of this paper to blend the statement of 
£sicts and circumstances with reflections they call 
forth and suggestions that arise out of them, instead 
of reserving these to be formally stated at the close. 

I. Our position as a denomination at the end of 
fifty years from the first planting of our churches in 
Scotland is, that we number nearly one hundred 
churches, comprising a membership of between eight 
and nine thousand. Of these churches, about forty- 
ilvey or nearly one-half, require and receive aid from 
the Congregational Union, to enable them to support 
their pastors, and to meet other expenses connected 
with the maintenance of gospel ordinances. The 
churches that entirely support their own pastors, and 
also contribute to aid their poorer brethren, contain 
about six thousand members ; the membership of the 
aided churches not amounting to three thousand. 

During these fifty years our numerical increase has 
not been by a regular progression, for during the 
first years of our history, churches multiplied rapidly, 
and the accessions to the churches so planted were 
frequent. Twenty-five years ago the churches were 
about eighty in number, and some of these consisted 
then of as many members as they do at this day. 
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Of the cliarcliefl on the list twemty-five years ago, 
five have ceased to belong to the denomination, and 
ten have ceased to exist, or haye dwindled down to 
a few members without pastor or religious fellowship 
as churches. 

From this it follows that a greater number of hew 
ehurches have sprung up within the last twenty 
years than the difference between the numbers in 
existence then, and actually in existence now would 
indicate; that is, while the present nnmb^ of 
churches exceeds the number at the period referred 
to by about twenty^ there have been at least forty 
new churches formed within the last twenty years. 
Five other churches have been formed within that 
period, but haye ceased to be reckoned with our 
churches, haying connected themselyes with another 
body. 

The moyement which issued in the formation of 
many of our first churches was of a missionary char- 
acter. The preachers went forth as Evangelists — ^to 
preach the gospeL Many were conyerted under their 
ministry, and, with others who had adopted Gongre* 
gational principles, formed themselyes into churches. 
Pastors and deacons were chosen and set apart to 
their respectiye offices, and other things awanting 
were set in order. 

Many interesting £eu^, for reyiew and comparison 
between the past and the present, here press upon 
our attention. But we select only one topic firom 
many. 

A comparison between^ permcmeMeof the pas* 
toral relation at that eairly period of our history with 
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more modem times brings out some instructive re< 
suits. 

Of all the ministers at present (1848) in the field, 
there are twenty-two who were engaged in the work 
of the ministry in and previous to the year 1822, 
and all of these, with two exceptions, are labouring 
in the same spheres they then occupied. These, then, 
belong to a generation of pastors not given to change. 
The same may be said of upwards of twenty of our 
more aged brethren, who have finished their course 
since the date now mentioned, and who — almost 
without exception — died at the post they had occu- 
pied through a lengthened and honourable ministry.* 

Within the twelve years from 1822 to 1834, there 
were forty ordinations of pastors among our churches. 
Of these ministers nine are dead; four have left the 
denomination ; four have removed to England, or 
other countries; and only eight remain at this day 
in the places they first occupied as pastors. The 
Tem9,imng fifteen have either changed their sphere of 
ministerial labour, or left the ministry for some other 
calling. There was therefore less of permanency in 
the pastoral engagements formed within this period. 

* It is affecting that since the first rough sketch of this 
paper was drawn up, onlj two or three weeks ago, death has 
deranged the calculations then made. Of the twenty-two 
ministers then alive who had been in the field previous to 
1822, two have departed— Dr. Russell and Mr. Hill of Huntly. 
We cannot now linger over these striking events, nor pay the 
tribute due to their memory; but we cannot but pursue these 
inquiries with a solemn and chastened feeling, perceiving that 
death is thinning our ranks even while we are writing their 
numbers. 
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Within the next twelve years, ». c. between 1834 and 
1846, there were 103 ordinations. Of these minis* 
ters (not 103 in number, some of them having been 
ordained twice, and some having made even more 
changes) five are dead; eigM have left the denomi- 
nation; no^^n have gone to England, two to Canada, 
and one to India; ^ret have given np the ministry; 
thirty have removed from one church to another ; 
na; of these have removed twice, and only twenty-five 
remain in the places where they were first set apart 
to the pastoral office; and of these, m have been 
ordained within the last two years. So that, setting 
aside the ordinations of brethren during 1847, we 
have more ministers who occupy their original pas- 
toral charges to which they were ordained in 1822 
and previously, and have consequently been 26 
years or more in the ministry, than we have of pas- 
tors who have remained without a change since 1834. 

The last twelve or fifteen years therefore have 
witnessed a very marked increase of changes in the 
connexions formed between pastors and people. Of 
all that have been formed within that period, only 
about (yne-fifth part have continued to this day. The 
other four-fifths have been characterized by change. 
In many cases the connexion subsisted only for a 
year or two. 

N.B. — Of the 33 ordinations that occurred be- 
tween the beginning of 1843 and the end of 1846 
the connexion between pastor and people has been 
already dissolved in the case of nineteen; only twelve 
remaining unbroken of the engagements formed be- 
tween five and six years ago. 
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It is not oar purpose to enter upon a discussion 
of the causes that have operated in producing effects 
ao striking. To do so properly would far exceed 
the limits of this paper. Suffice it to say, that we 
blame neither the pastors nor the churches alto-r 
gether ; but are disposed to ascribe these shortlived 
connexions (at least in many instances) to causes 
which neither pastors nor churches could wholly 
control. Perhaps vacant churches were sometimes 
too hasty and inconsiderate in calling to the pastoral 
office men who were not suited to them and to the 
locality. Perhaps sometimes a preacher, impatient 
to have a settled charge, listened to a call from a 
people with whom he could not expect to remain 
long. The zeal and activity of other religious bodies, 
also, in many cases, circumscribed the field of a pas^- 
tor's usefulness, occasioning disappointment on his 
part, and dissatis&ction on the part of his people^ 
which soon resulted in his seeking a new sphere^ 
and they a new minister. 

Although unwilling to judge severely, and I am 
sure moredisposed to sympathise with suffering breth- 
ren than to blame them, I think there may have been 
in some cases an impatience under difficulties, lead- 
ing to an early separation between pastor and people 
much to be regretted. I am the more persuaded of 
this, because I know several most exemplary in*- 
stances of the opposite character-^-of brethren who 
straggled for years under opposition and discourage- 
ment, but happily weathered the storm^ and live 
and labour still where they once severely suffered,— 
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honoured and useful and happy among a united and 
attached people. 

On the other hand, cases have been in which it 
was clearly the £a.ult of the churches that their pas- 
tors left them. Neglecting to provide for his wants, 
and otherwise regardless of his comfort, not valuing 
his ministry nor profiting by it, refusing to aid him 
in his plans of usefulness, or to support him in his 
trying and arduous work, a church has shown so 
entire a want of sympathy and of affection, that, to 
continue, would have been to make a sacrifice of all 
comfort and self-respect, and without any prospect 
of usefulness. This made the duty to remove paifi- 
fidly clear. These frequent changes have operated 
most injuriously upon the churches, marring their 
comfort, — weakening their influence, — giving an 
aspect of unsettledness and uncertainty to their cha- 
racter, and deterring reflecting persons from joining 
their communion. 

If we examine the statistics above given in their 
bearing upon the means necessary for providing a 
supply of properly qualified teachers, they seem to 
point to the following conclusions: — 

1st. That the churches ought to use means to 
draw forth and encourage young brethren of promis- 
ing talents to give themselves to the ministry. Not 
a few of this class whose deep piety, humble de- 
votedness, and gifts of a high order, might have 
been turned to good account, have been allowed to 
enter upon secular pursuits; and so their energies have 
been in a great degree lost to the Christian cause; for, 
estimable and exemplary as they may be in a pri- 
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vate sphere, they exercise there but a fraction of the 
influence they might have exerted had they been 
devoted to the Lord's work in the ministry of the 
gospel. 

2d. That the churches, if wise for themselves, in 
years to come wiU sustain more adequately than they 
have hitherto done the Glasgow Theological Academy. 
They will see that their maintaining the position 
they at present occupy will be in a great measure 
dependent, under God, upon their being furnished 
with devoted, able, and well-trained ministers of the 
gospel, in sufficient numbers, and with sufficient 
variety of taste and talent to suit the diversified 
wants of churches in city, town, and village, — in 
the Lowlands, the Highlands, and the Islands. 

3d. That the education of young men for the 
ministry ought to be conducted with a most assidu- 
ous and anxious aim to prepare them for the actual 
work of the Lord as pastors of churches. They 
must be well instructed in all that relates to the 
management and ruling of a church, as well as to 
public teaching from the pulpit They ought to be 
versed in all that relates to conducting cases of dis- 
cipline, — ^removing differences, and promoting love, 
harmony, and confidence among the members. To 
the want of these qualifications on the part o£ some 
young pastors may be traced their so soon resigning 
the oversight of churches that solemnly chose them 
to the pastoral office. Their stay was so brief, and 
perhaps so unpleasant while it lasted, mainly be- 
cause they were so unfurnished with the knowledge 
requisite to conduct the discipline of the church. 
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4th. That there should be a more adequate pro-> 
Tision made for the decent maintenance of the pas- 
tor. He must live suitably to his station, and if he 
has a &mily, his income must be such as to enable 
him to bring up and educate his £a.milj creditablj 
and well. 

On looking over the list of removals, we observe 
that not a few of out best men have gone to Eng^^ 
land, and thereby their services have been lost to 
the churches that stand so much in need of all the 
force we can muster and maintain. The well known 
reason why some of these brethren left their useful 
spheres of labour in Scotland was just this, that the 
people did not contribute a sufficiency for the sup- 
port of their £a.milies, and there were not resources 
from any other quarter to supply the deficiency ; or 
at any rate aid was not sought. 

The actual income of many of our pastors is in- 
adequate to their support, in a way becoming their 
office and station. Some of them, though single 
men, find it scarcely possible to subsist ; and they 
are only constrained to continue from year to year, 
with a people who keep them at the starving point, 
because — ^bad as their condition is — ^they know not 
how to change it for a better. The committee of 
the Congregational Union have never refused aid to 
a deserving case, as far as their funds allowed ; but 
it is a delicate matter for them to proffer aid where 
it is not asked, and might not be welcomed. 

5th. That the novel and anomalous fact brought 
out by these statistics, of a considerable number of 
pastors having left the connexion, must have had a 
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weakening and disturbing effect upon the churches 
they left, and partly accounts for the little advance 
we have made in numbers and efliciency of late 
years. But the fact now referred to is to be viewed 
in the light of an effect^ as well as the cause of other 
effects. The pastors and preachers who left us are 
of two classes. One class adopted views of certain 
portions of divine truth at variance with the senti- 
ments generally held by the churches. The conse- 
quence was their forming, with those who adhered 
to them, a separate body. The other class consists 
of pastors and preachers who have joined the Free 
Church or other presbyterian communions. We 
judge them not, but may be simply allowed to say 
that the secession of these individuals has very little 
weakened us ; for, of all we have the honour to call 
brethren in the ministry, the loss of those who so 
left us could be the most easily borne ; and scarcely 
could a smaller addition be made to the strength of 
our presbyterian neighbours by the defection of an 
equal number from our ranks. 

It is h,T easier to exhibit the numerical statistics 
of the denomination, than to make a just moral esti- 
mate of the men and the churches in question. 

On this I shall not venture, and yet it may be 
allowed to make a few remarks, which the impartial 
review of our history warrants and calls for. 

1. It is not wise to vaunt of our earliest churches 
as all beauty and unity and perfection. Their his- 
tory would disprove any such claim. Errors of 
sentiment and of practice could scarcely be avoided. 
Fervour without experience, and zeal without know- 
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ledge introduced modes of action, which maturer 
consideration and increasing light taught the churches 
to abandon. This gave an appearance of fickleness 
and propensity to change, which enemies held up 
in derision of these new&ngled sectaries, that were 
" everything by turns, and nothing long." The 
churches themselves suffered from innovations and 
changes, even when the change might be from evil to 
good. Division ensued, and, with division, weakness. 
Some would cleave to an error or a defect because it 
had a place and a prescriptive right: and some pre- 
ferred the innovation more because it was new^ than 
because it was found worthy of being introduced 
and maintained. 

2. Neither is it wise to praise the &thers and 
founders of independency in Scotland in the strain 
of indUcrimincOe evlogy. Many of them were men of 
eminent ability, of exemplary devotedness and zeal, 
of noble disinterestedness and courage, and were 
raised up by a gracious Providence as men for the 
time and for the work. But, without detracting an 
atom from the merit that may be justly awarded to 
them, it is well to bear in mind that it was th&ir hold 
of Gods truth that gave them the hold they took on the 
ptihlic mind^ and gave them the standing they occu- 
pied. It was the neglected, forgotten, downtrodden 
truth of God relating to the spirituality of his king- 
dom — ^the separation of the church from the world — 
the fellowship of his people — that drew around them 
the men that sighed for this fellowship, and rejoiced 
when they found it in churches formed on a pure 
and scriptural model. 
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Let it not be thought that the planting and rapid 
increase of our churches may be fairly ascribed to 
the zeal and talents of their founders. No; we 
give the men their due meed of praise, but we 
ascribe the glory to God, whose servants they were, 
and whose work they performed. It was not the 
men that made the trutk greaty but the truth that 
made the men great. We may well be proud of 
such men as Ewing and Wardlaw, and Orme and 
Russell, and others, both of the departed and the 
still surviving; but we glory rather in the truth 
they have been honoured to advocate — the princi- 
ples they have maintained. I do not say the prin- 
ciples they have " honoured," but the principles that 
have honoured them.* 

When these principles are committed to our hands, 
may we be as £a.ithful in upholding and trans- 
mitting them to those who come after us, as they 
have been from whom we received them ! 

Our duty is plainly this, to beware of resting on 



♦ When the foregoing paragraph was penned, of the four 
names mentioned, two were still with us, and two had joined 
the Church above. Bat of these remaining two one is not I 
had pleased myself with the hope that oar honoared friend 
and father, Dr. Rassell, woald hear this paper read ; and I 
knew that his noble heart would have responded most 
warmly to the sentiment now expressed. No one was far- 
ther than he from arrogating to himself the praise that be- 
longs to Grod ; and sure I am that nowj could his perfected 
spirit communicate with us, it would, in harmony with the 
utterance now given, say — " Not unto u«, O Lord, not unto 
tu, but unto thy name give gloiy, for thy mercy and for thy 
truth's sake I ** 
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the merit of our Others and founders, and rather 
seek to deserre for onnelyes the praise of being 
worthy of snch an ancestry. If the present and 
coming generations of Independents proceed not on- 
wards in the same spirit of feiith, loye, and zeal the 
early leaders of the movement displayed, their deeds 
will but show more strikingly our degeneracy by 
the contrast. 

The only way of shaping the future to our wish 
is to occupy the present in promoting the cause we 
desire should prosper. If our aim be, as we believe 
it is, in accordance with the Divine plan, we are 
assured our labour shall not be in vain. God's ser- 
vants are sometimes honoured to bring about the 
most extensive changes, not by being the direct 
agents in producing them, but in influencing those 
who do. 

Our feithers were men of their time; and God 
was pleased to make them useful, both directly and 
indirectly, in advancing the cause of truth. Let us 
be men of our time^ and He who was with them will 
not forsake us. 

3. Still less does it become us to boast of the 
working of Independency among us, as if the 
churches had uniformly displayed all the unity and 
love among themselves, and practical recommenda- 
tion of their principles to others that was expected 
of them. The history of some individual churches 
may exhibit a closer adherence to the letter and 
spirit of the divine rule than others, but all have 
more or less deviated from it ; and in some cases, a 
period of declension and of fitful effort to strengthen 
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the things that remained, has issued in the extinc- 
tion of the church altogether. 

4. In seeking to restore a drooping cause, there 
has been sometimes a more eager grasping at the 
help which the shining talents of a preacher might 
promise, than a united and humble looking to God 
for the blessing of his Spirit, and the return of those 
times of refreshing which come from his presence. 
We are prone, under a sense of weakness and po- 
verty, to seek help from an arm of flesh, and need 
to keep clearly in view the real cause of our weak- 
ness and the real source of our strength. The num- 
bers and influence of those who follow not with us, 
do not affect the truth of our opinions. Scriptural 
church order is not a question to be decided by ma- 
jorities, but by an appeal to the law and the testi- 
mony. The chief thing we have to be concerned 
about is, that our professed purity be supported by 
corresponding practice. If we do not condemn our- 
selves by inconsistency, we need not fear the argu- 
ments of those who differ from us, or the high tide 
of popular £sivour on which others are borne along. 

Far be it from us to envy our friends who enjoy 
that popularity; and equally for from us any at- 
tempt to popularize our own churches by widening 
the door of admission to our fellowship. Much that 
is excellent and much that is improving in other 
communions, we observe with unfeigned satisfaction ; 
and were this the proper place to do so, we could 
willingly enlarge on that theme. Suffice it to say, 
that if others are making progress and coming nearer 
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the Divine standard, it will not do for us to stand 
still or to retrograde. 

5. These considerations bring before us the &cty 
that there is much in the internal state of our 
churches, as years roll on and changes pass over 
them, affecting their wel&re quite irrespective of 
any influences from without. The worst foes of the 
Church have often been those within the camp. The 
attacks of enemies, the dislike, contempt and mis- 
representation of the ill-affected might be generally 
very harmless, were the state of things within what 
it ought to be. 

What is true of individual Christians is true of 
Christian societies, that unless they watch and pray, 
keep near to God, and walk in humility and fear, 
following holiness and striving against sin, they 
will soon exhibit the too plain evidence of having 
sunk down to the eoirthliness of character from 
which they had escaped. Let us beware then of 
self-confidence and presumption, turning our very 
advantages into occasions of sin, and increasing our 
spiritual dangers by the very privileges which, 
rightly improved, would have been our best pre- 
servative against them. 

It is a trite observation, that some men are be- 
hind their age ; some are up to their age ; and some 
are in advance of their age. 

The Jlrst are a kind of prophets, and generally 
very lugubrious ones. They prophesy only evil. 
They see nothing in the progress of events around 
them but the onward course of the world from bad 
to worse. The good of the past and of the present — 
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they prophesy — is about to be swept away by the 
spirit of innoyation, in which they see nothing but 
evil. 

The second — ^the men up to their age — are the 
active and enlightened spirits, seizing the time — 
understanding their position — meeting its claims — 
ready to part with what is old if it is not also 
proved good^ but cautious of novelties till they are 
subjected to scrutiny. 

The third — the men in advance of their age — are 
diviners — ^men of rare genius — ^few in number, and 
dwelling apart from the multitude. They see far, 
and know much, and judge intuitively ; but can do 
little, because the time they live for is not yet come. 
We need the less regret that we belong not to this 
order, if we may but take our place in the second 
rank, cis inen up to their age^ and ready to ad- 
dress ourselves intelligently and actively to present 
duty.* 

Our position in relation to other denominations 
now demands a few words. 

It is evident from the history of our churches 
that they have never been popular; and the present 
aspect of things around them gives no indication of 
their rising in public £eivour. This is a &ct which 

♦ " The office of the ministry will generally be found to in- 
clude three classes : men behind their day, men before their 
day, and men of their day. Those behind their day are always 
preaching to those of a former age, are conscious of alarm at 
every onward movement, and feel as little sympathy with 
their times as their times feel with them." — ^Da. Habbis. 
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cannot be concealed, and of which we have no reason 
to be ashamed. It is not merely our congregational 
form of church govemmenty that has dared to lift 
up its head in ^^ presbyterian Scotland," that has 
kept alive prejudice against us. Our principles of 
pure communion have gained us the reproach of pre- 
suming to invade the Divine prerogative of judging 
the heart. 

We regard them — (I mean our presbyterian 
friends) — as not coming up to the scriptural line 
which ought to separate the church from the world. 
They accuse us of going beyond it. This charge is 
easily disproved; but there is another — ^a practical 
argument against us, we cannot always so success- 
fully repel; namely — ^that while we prof €98 so much 
purity of communion, and separation from the world, 
our fellowship is — after all — equally corrupt with 
that of the communities we condemn. 

This accusation can be properly met only by an 
appeal to our actual practice as being consistent: — 
by an appeal to our discipline as strictly enforcing 
the laws of Christ, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy — removing from the church an unworthy 
member, as soon as it is proved he is so: — by an 
appeal to our weakness and poverty, as proving 
that we resist the temptation of receiving to mem- 
bership those whose wealth or rank are their only 
recommendation. 

If we cannot defend ourselves thus^ we must sub- 
mit to the humiliating charge of making £ilse pre- 
tensions to purity, and of assuming to be better 
than others, without any real superiority. 
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The possibility of such inconsistency and pre- 
sumption should lead eveiy church to try itself by 
the Divine standard— correct what is amiss; and, 
for the sake of truth, principle and character, study 
to adorn the doctrine of Christ in all things. It 
will not do to contend by words that our churches 
are purer and more scriptural than other professing 
communities. Congregational churches must prove 
their superiority by deeds. They must show their 
heavenly credentials in the splendour of their own 
light; and unless their brightness contrast with the 
dimness of other churches, in vain shall they make 
their claim to be more scriptural than they. 

We labour under the double disadvantage of being 
dissefUers from the religious establishment of the coun- 
try, and of having arrayed against us other bodies 
from whose presbyterianism we dissent as much as 
from that of the endowed sect. All these bodies 
are nearer to each other, than any of them are to 
us. With some we are one as voluntaries, and in 
our theology we are generally agreed, but their en- 
tire ecclesiastical frame- work presents so many points 
of difference that we cannot flatter ourselves with 
the prospect of approaching much nearer to union 
with them than we now are. There is nothing of 
consequence to prevent aU the presbyterian bodies 
in Scotland (excepting the Established Church, which, 
in this matter, is not a free agent) from amalgamation 
or incorporation. But till their terms of church 
communion and ours — ^to say nothing of our different 
ideas concerning what a church is — harmonise, we 
must remain separate, and can enjoy even intercom- 
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munion only in a yery imperfect degree. It were ea^ 
to descant on the gratifying approach which some 
congregations around as have made to onr principles 
and practice in the matter of purity and also fre- 
quency of communion. We hail this as a token 
that this leaven of parity will yet pervade the mass, 
and then we shall find ourselves more one with them 
than they or we imagined. Meanwhile, so £eu* as 
our distinctive principles are concerned, our posi- 
tion viewed relatively to other professing bodies re- 
mains what it has always been. Our views of social 
Christianity remain unchanged, and our brethren of 
various denominations, in the midst of whom we 
dwell, hold as firmly all the essential points of their 
church polity. But changes have come over them, 
affecting their mutual relation to each other, and 
their influence upon the unevangelized portions of 
the population. This has affected us, as having 
something to do in the great work of carrying the 
gospel to neglected and remote districts of the country. 

Our churches from the day they were planted 
have been centres of spiritual light and influence, 
though perhaps their light was sometimes not seen from 
afar, and their influence partial even where it reached. 
Nevertheless many previously involved in darkness 
were enlightened, and the professing church was 
moved; careless ministers were tacitly condemned, 
and £eiithful ones were roused and encouraged. 

We ought to keep such facts in view while tracing 
the path by which we have reached our present 
denominational standing, on what terms we occupy 
it, and what are its responsibilities. 
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The Independent churches in Scotland, for the 
last fifty years, have heen acting in the way of «»* 
direct influence upon the religions bodies around 
th^m. But they have be^i acted on in their turn. 
It would require a searching and extensive examina- 
tion of the whole subject to bring out to riew the 
rarious influences direct and reflex, which have been 
operating upon the yarious denominations in Soot- 
land, during tiie period in question, and the com- 
bined effect of which, we see in the actual state of 
parties at this day. 

To attempt this is not our object, nor is it neces- 
sary for our present purpose; but every successive 
year develops more fully the changes referred to. 

1.) In the Scottish JSstabliskment matters are now 
very different from what they were when congregi^ 
tionalism began to make itself heard and seen within 
the bounds of her parishes. 

2.) A powerful sect has sprung out of the bosom 
of that Establishment, already boasting of numbers 
and commanding resources surpassing those of any 
other religious body in the country. 

3.) Other presbyterian sections of the church, 
that formerly stood in frowning opposition to each 
other, are now fused into one community. Most of 
these changes are steps in an onward career towards 
true spiritual liberty, and give indication that the 
establishments of religion supported by the state are 
waxing old, and, we trust, about to vanish away. 
Statesmen and politicians may plan the extension 
and reckon upon the perpetuity of the unholy alli- 
ance, but, we know that the doom of Babylon is 

K 
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sealed, and can have no doubt as to tlie ultimate 
issue. Such matters however come not within our 
present range of subject. 

Meanwhile, our own churches do not occupy the 
ground they once did, and we must open our eyes 
to the &ct. In cities and in large towns this may 
be less obyious, but in remote districts it is strongly 
felt. 

OfuXy our ministers were the only itinerant 
preachers of the gospel in destitute parts of the coun- 
try. Owctf they were the only preachers of the gos- 
pel in its purity and simplicity in many villages 
and even large towns. Once our preachers, wherever 
they appeared, could rally round them many who 
knew and loved the gospel, though holding different 
views of church government from us. Once the 
Indepeiidents were the chief promoters of Sabbath 
schools — distributors of religious tracts, and at the 
head of most of the Missionary and Bible Society 
efforts in their respective localities. It is so no 
longer, and we rejoice that others take a prominent 
and honourable part in these efforts of Christian 
philanthropy. All the evangelical denominations 
are now active and useful; and from their numbers, 
wealth and influence in many places, now eclipse 
the members of our churches. There are now, 
spread over the length and breadth of Scotland, per- 
haps a thousand preachers of the gospel more than 
when our evangelists first went forth, and, amid no 
small obloquy, misrepresentation and opposition, broke 
up the Mow ground. Such is the change now 
that some of our itinerants and country pastors can 
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get a good congregation in their preaching excur- 
sions only by obtaining permission to ocpupy a Free 
Chnrch pulpit! Others go shares with a brother 
minister of that or of some other communion, in 
occupying a place of worship, and preach alternately 
with such fellow labourer. It is gratifying to know 
that there is not wm^ in some places at least, such a 
destitution of the gospel as once existed, and it is 
pleasant to be on a friendly footing with other ser- 
vants of Christ; but, viewed dencminaivrnMy^ the 
fact looks dark upon the progress of our principles; 
for, all such combined efforts of congregationalists 
with presbyterians or others, impose silence upon 
points of difference between the parties; and thus 
all that we hold important and scriptural in regard 
to church fellowship is merged and lost sight of. 

It is not meant that, in their evangelical labours, 
our pastors and preachers ever sought or should now 
seek a» a primary object^ to proselyte their hearers 
to a sect. But, when sinners are converted by their 
instrumentality, it is but their duty to teach them 
all things whatsoever Christ hath commanded; and 
we must hold our distinctive principles as of little 
worth, if we regard it as a matter of indifference 
whether converts join a scriptural church, or attach 
themselves to a body whose principles and practice 
in the matter of church polity we disapprove of and 
protest against. 

It is well to guard against a sectarian spirit, and 
to show that we are animated by something better 
than mere denominational zeal; but I am not sure 
if our brethren have been always true to their own 
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principles, when carrying tlie goepel into destitate 
difltriots. Thej hsye been contented and glad to be 
the instruments of saying seals from death, and hare 
left them to form an j religions connexion they ehoee, 
not gmdging thongh the ranks of another section of 
the church were swelled with the £rait of their 
labours. 

Now I must beg leave to question the wisdom 
and the fiiithfulness of this chiyalrous generosity. 
I doubt whether serious spiritual injury was not 
done to such converts, by conniving, or appearing 
to connive at their forming — what we deem — ^un- 
seriptural connexions, and so^ losing all the personai 
and social benefits of scriptural church fellowship. 

In their sensitive dread of the charge of bigotry, I 
fear some of our earnest and simple minded brethren 
have sometimes acted as if they were ashamed or 
afraid to hold up their principles of church order as 
worth teaching or contending for. I speak the more 
emphatically on this point, because I have elsewhere 
referred with marked approbation (Union Rep. 1848,) 
to the unselfish and unsectarian labours of our hon« 
cured brethren, who have gone forth and laboured 
rather to bring souls to Christ than to promote the 
interests of a sect. Their catholic zeal is worthy of 
aU praise; but thongh they did not seek the in- 
crease of their own churches as their first objeety it 
does not follow that they ought not to have sought 
such increase as an object at all.* 

* No one mSL, I hope, suppose that, in the paragraph to 
which this note refers, the writer would sanction — ^far less 
reoommend^-ftn attempt by preadters of the gospel to mix up 
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II. After listening to these statements, some may 
be disposed to conclude that tiow our churches haye 
fulfilled their mission, so &r as the eyangelisation of 
the dark comers of the land is concerned; and that 
if their own candlestick is kept burning in its own 
phuse, idl is done that can now be either required or 
expected. 

For mj part, I hold a different opinion, and think 
that our churches have yet a bright career of use- 
fulness before them, if they be but true to them- 
selves, and to the principles they represent. It 
were easy to paint a flattering picture of our pros*- 
pects, and equally easy perhaps to exhibit a dark 
and gloomy one. I shall do neither, but simply 
offer a few remarks and suggestions upon present 
snd obvious duty« 

questions of cbnreh government with their earnest and faith*- 
fhl exhibition of the way of salvation. Their aim most be 
to make converts to the faith of Christ — ^not converts to a 
seet. Bat when a sinner is converted from the error of his 
ways, and asks in the spirit of solicitude what the Lord would 
have him to do — ^what as a disciple and a believer is required 
of him, it is surely the duty of the preacher as he has oppor- 
tunity to instruct him in all the will of Grod. And no one 
can question the right of the preacher to do so, to whatever 
denomination of Christians he may belong. The only cau- 
tion and the only condition we woidd remind him of is, that 
he ought for his own sake as well as the young convert's, to 
beware of teaching him for doctrines the commandments of 
men — and ought to habituate the young disciple from the 
first to search the Scriptures to see whether these things be 
so, proving all things by the infallible standard, and admit- 
ting nothing as true or binding on the conscience that lacks 
such authority. 
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I am strongly impressed with the conyiction that 
our churches are set for the maintenance of great 
principles — ^for the exhibition of a scriptural but un- 
popular church-polity — ^for a testimony in fitvour of 
the separation, not merely of the church and the 
state, but of the church and the world — a testimony 
unwelcome even to some excellent Christian men of 
other communions, but, on that account, only the 
more necessary to be borne. 

As Israel of old were perhaps not fully conscious of 
the value of the deposit of the oracles of God in- 
trusted to them, so perhaps our churches may not 
be aware of the importance of their position as wit- 
nesses for God in the matter of purity of communion, 
scriptural church discipline and the true indepen- 
dence of every church of Christ. It is the privilege 
of the smallest equally with the largest of our 
churches to bear this testimony: and therefore we 
are disposed to estimate the real importance and 
salutary influence of a congregational church — if 
worthy of its name and acting out its principles — hy 
a very different standard than that of its mumerical 
strength, or the wealth and worldly rank of its 
members. 

But the emphasis and effect of the testimony our 
churches are called to bear, will be in exact propor- 
tion to their superior purity, consistency, and scrip- 
tural piety. It is not our form of church govern- 
ment that is to win the admiration of others, but 
the power of godliness that distinguishes the adher- 
ents of that form. It is not our pretension of ad- 
mitting none but truly converted persons into our 
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fellowship, that is to convince men of our scriptural 
character, but the undeniable evidence that our mem- 
bers are "new creatures in Christ Jesus," — ^that they 
are " not conformed to this world," — ^that they have 
" crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts," — 
that they " walk in love as Christ hath loved them," 
— ^that, in a word, they are " saints and holy breth- 
ren." Let but our churches sink to the level of 
some mixed communities around us, in the indiscri- 
minate admission of believers and unbelievers to the 
church, — ^let them in laxity of discipline and worldly- 
mindedness be no better tl^n others, — and our boasted 
church polity is but a name; nay, will become a 
delusion and a snare. 

With much to be thankful for, and many things 
to cheer us in the state of the churches, it would be 
unwise to lay a flattering unction to our souls, and 
exclaim " All is well!" If there be any one im- 
pression deeper than another that ought at the pre- 
sent time to possess us, it is this, that we need a 
revival of vital piety, — of spiritual fervour,— of holy 
devotedness to God. A season of languor is, we 
trust, giving way to a feeling of intense desire for a 
healthier and happier condition. From the depths of 
our weakness and lukewarmness we lift up our eyes 
to the heights of sacred and fervid zeal above us, in- 
spired with hope, and uttering prayer for the heavenly 
blessing. Obtaining that blessing, the cheering pros- 
pect before the churches is one of enlargement, mul- 
tiplication, enterprise, victory. 

It is not to be denied that communities as well as 
individuab are liable to &11 into languor and decay 
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hj the lapse of time. Chrifltian churches are not 
exempted from ihe operation of this law, and nnless 
they obtain a fresh infosion of life and yigonr with 
every new generation, their pristine character will 
soon be lost. Oar iathers may haye handed down 
to OS the exact model of churches formed according 
to the New Testament pattern, and which they had 
found to be so condadye to the promotion of their 
spiritual interests both personal and social. But 
unless with the frame-work of the church, they haye 
also transmitted to us the yital principle, — ^the spirit 
of loye to Christ, and loye to the brethren, and loye 
to the souls of men, which distinguished them indi- 
vidually from others as much as their peculiar eode-* 
siastical polity did, we shall have inherited but the 
mere shell without the kernel of their religion, — ^the 
boards and covering of the tabemade without the 
divine power and presence enshrined within it. 

How important then, that — if this be the case — 
the most serious attention be immediately paid to 
the means of r^aining what we have lost. We 
need more of the power of godliness — more of the 
vital Christianity of the New Testament; and, had 
we this, there would be little danger from foes with* 
out or Actions within. It is when Christian doctrine 
fails to be embodied in holy Christian practice, that 
errors creep in and gain currency. There is a closer 
eonnexion between a godly life and a sound creed 
than many imagine, and more danger of the spread 
of doctrinal error, from the prevalence of a low state 
of religion in the churches, than from the arguments 
or the efforts of unsound men. 
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The churches indiTidiially, it is hoped, will im- 
prove the present occasion for the great and salutary 
purposes sketched in the Circvicar respecting the 
Juhilee services. Those topics &11 more directly 
under the notice of other brethren appointed to take 
part in our proceedings. I may be allowed, how- 
ever, to call attention to the — 

1. Duty of imUed action in matters bearing on 
the general prosperity of the churches, — the spread 
of the gospel, — the glory of our Divine Redeemer. 
Every passing year brings more fully to light the 
advantages of tmion; and we shall be wanting to 
ourselves if we strive not to secure these advantages 
in the highest possible degree. We must unite in 
order to co-operate. We must meet together to be- 
come stronger. We must pray together to become 
holier. We must deliberate together to become 
wiser; resolving with one heart and soul, to do 
what our hands find to do; helping one another, 
sympathizing with one another, loving one another, 
'—sharing the blessed fellowship of activity in our 
Lord's service, and sharing also the no less blessed 
fellowship of suffering for his sake. Our churches 
should be attentive observers of each other's move- 
ments; looking on, not with suspicion or envy, but 
with the warm interest of friends and brethren. 
The prosperity of each should gladden all; the trials 
of each should awaken the sympathy of all; the zeal 
and love of each should be a pattern to all. 

2. Our late shaking has been sifting and, I 
hope, salutary to our churches. It has brought out 
very satis&otorily the characteristic elatticUy of our 
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churches, constituted on a simple and scriptuial mo- 
del. They do not break with a blow. Thej do 
not sink under the weight of a cumbrous and arti- 
ficial frame-work. They are sufSicientlj indepen- 
dent to enjoy freedom of speech and action, and yet 
sufSiciently united to cohere and support one another 
when common principles call for united effort. 

3. In our present circumstances we are peculiarly 
called upon, and, I think, greatly encouraged to sup- 
port our own denominational institutions. The Con- 
gregational Union and Theological Academy should 
share the generous support of the churches. Some 
of them have hitherto £Eiiled in the performance of 
this duty. It would be well to celebrate the Jubilee 
year by this as well as other ^' good works for neces- 
sary uses," — aU resolving henceforth to contribute 
annually according to their ability towards the main- 
tenance of these institutions. — The removal of the 
burden of Chapel Debts renders this duty at once 
easier and more imperative. 

4. We have not yet done ourselves justice in re- 
gard to a wise and effective use of the p&bss. Our 
periodical literature ought to be more patronized, 
and whatever is needful to improve or extend it, 
or bring it into a state of better adaptation to our 
wants and wishes as a denomination, should receive 
earnest and prompt attention. Hitherto the zeal 
and talents of some of our brethren, who have come 
forward nobly in this department of service, have 
not met with corresponding encouragement on the 
part of our churches. The churches have patronized 
the cheap literature provided for them by others, 
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and have left nnheeded what was more peculiarly 
their own. They have not done what they ought to 
have done to secure for themselves advantages which 
it is not safe to neglect, and which nothing but cold- 
hearted indifference or ignorance would deem of little 
value. 

It is hoped this reference to our denominational 
literature will not be construed into anything like a 
confession of inability to support the Congregational 
Magazine. That publication has a circulation not 
surpassed by that of any denominational organ 
either in the North or the South, if the rule be 
one of proportion between the numerical strength 
of the denomination and the circulation of its Maga- 
zine. 

But we ought to do more than we do, and if we 
are wise and zealous, and true to ourselves, we shall 
not long be satisfied with our present doings in the 
employment of the Press. 

5. For these and other objects we are &r behind 
in the matter of organization. Many of our churches 
are almost without any regular and systematic me- 
thod of furthering any one good object. Our Pres- 
byterian friends read us a lesson here, it would be 
well for us to learn. They have their associations 
for missions and schools, — their tract-lending and 
tract-distributing agencies, — their Bible and Mis- 
sionary auxiliaries in almost every congregation. 
They proceed on the obvious principle, that all their 
members should take their share in these efforts, — 
that there is work for all, and help to be rendered 
by all, — that the poor must contribute as well as 
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the rich, ftnd all work together, none being idle and 
none useless. 

There is fur too little of this in many of onr 
churches. The pastor is expected to do everything, 
and the members nothing. Or if there be a few 
leading active members of the church, all the rest 
seem to make the energy of these few the reason or 
excuse for their doing nothing at all. The same 
may be said concerning pecuniary contribution. If 
there be a few wealthy and generous members of the 
church, they are expected to bear the entire burden, 
or all but a fraction — that fraction being the share 
the great majority of the church assess themselyes 
with as their due proportion. 

There is great need for a reform in these things; 
and it is full time we were setting about it. There 
must be more system in the working of the churches, 
and in turning their capabilities to the best ac- 
count. They must do more, and give more, and 
Mne more; and this can be effected with a better 
organisation than we have yet adopted. For in- 
stance — 1. It is Tain to expect that our Sunbat 
Schools can prosper when the members of the church 
take little interest in them. These flourish or decay 
just as the church furnishes proper teachers, sustains 
their efforts, and lends all needful countenance and 
aid. 2. It cannot be that Chbistian instruction 
efforts can be vigorously conducted if the church 
care not to learn what is done or needed to be done 
— neither looks at the field, nor considers the labour 
it requires. 3. The weekly meetings of the church 
are in many instances ill attended, and this is always 
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an index to the state of vital piety in the church. 
That must he low when the church meeting is thin. 
The pastor is discouraged, and the few that do at- 
tend to the duty are grieved. 

6. The due performance of aU these obligations 
will involve the sacrifice of time and convenience, and 
will abo test the HheralUy of the church-member. 
But the sacrifice must be made. It costs something 
to be a consistent and useful member of a Christian 
church. It is cheap and easy to hold back, and say 
in reference to urgent duties, ^* I pray thee have me 
excused;" but if we would prosper, and edify our 
brethren, and benefit the world and honour Christ, 
we must all do more and better than we have 
done. 

Our practice is defective in the matter of assoda- 
tion. I say ^^our practice" because we hold no 
principle that stands in the way. By association 
we mean those meetings, whether periodical or oc- 
casional, of ministers and members of churches, which 
might be rendered highly conducive to their spiri- 
tual comfort and progress, and especially tending to 
the expansion of Christian affections towards breth- 
ren of other churches. We ought to take a deeper 
interest than we do in the joys and sorrows, the 
success and the discouragements of our brethren of 
neighbouring churches. The occasional interchange 
of pulpits among pastors might also be rendered sub- 
servient to the general good. I need not multiply 
words on this subject; but I am deeply persuaded 
that we stand too much aloof from one another, not 
giving proof sufficiently palpable and frequent that 
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we are one^ and that we do sympathise warmly and 
affectionately with each other. 

If the churches sink into spiritual selfishness, 
seeking only their own edification, they will defeat 
their own object, for spiritual comfort and progress 
are not compatible with unconcern for the spiritual 
good of others. They who are useless must be com- 
fortless; and a church that is not a blessing to the 
worid, finds little blessing and no joy within its own 
border. 

7. Our churches, then, have a work to do as well 
as a testimony to bear. They are not now alone in 
the efforts to be made for the evangelization of the 
great mass of the people; but they are not super- 
seded. Even allowing that other labourers are zealous 
and able — and most thankful are we to recognise the 
gratifying &ct — the fitness of many of our brethren 
for itinerant labours cannot be questioned. Should 
any one doubt whether efforts of this kind are still 
needed in Scotland, we point to the thousands of 
careless, ignorant, unconverted men everywhere to 
be found. If such cannot be got to assemble to- 
gether in great congregations to hear the gospel 
preached, they must be reached in some other way, 
and addressed though in smaller numbers. They 
surely are — they must be — accessible through some 
channel. Let that mode of address, and that agency 
suited to accomplish the end, be carefully considered, 
and perseveringly employed, and a blessing may be 
expected. Let us have faith in God as our fathers 
had, and serve him as they did, and our labours shall 
not be in vain in the Lord. 
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8. And nothing can prosper i£ prayer be neglected. 
The whole range of duty now adverted to must be 
attended to in the spirit of prayer. In many cases 
district prayer-meetings are held with great advan- 
tage to those who attend them, and the increase of 
these would be a token for good. If our churches 
are indeed scriptural, vital religion ought to flourish 
in them as in a genial soil. Remaining equally bar- 
ren with other enclosures around us, where is the 
evidence that '' we are a field the Lord hath blessed?" 
A wintry season may have frozen up our energies, 
and chilling blasts may have withered our branches; 
but the spring time will return, when the influences 
of heaven will send down new life, and spread new 
beauty over the weary heritage. 

A great work, then, is before the churches; and 
we should augur well for its speedy and successful 
accomplishment, did we but see the churches glowing 
with love to each other, as fellow-helpers to the 
truth, and rising in the might of their united ener- 
gies to do that work. What is it? — ^the evangeliza- 
tion of our country — the conversion of the world! 

The missionary character of our churches has been 
conspicuous from the beginning hitherto; and, I 
trust, will continue in all its original vigour and 
efficiency. Foreign as well as Home Missions ask 
and deserve our zealous and prayerful attention. 
Should our interest in either decline, it would be a 
token that the ''glory" was departing from us. 
Nothing can chill our ardour in the Missionary 
cause — ^for it is the cause of Christ — ^but the chill of 
spiritual death. Churches and institutions that hin- 
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der lather than help in this grand enterprise mnst 
expect to be thrown aside, or trampled down beneath 
the tread of the armies of the Lord^ in their march 
to fight his battles, and claim for Him the peaoefol 
dominion of the whole earth. 

May it now manifestly appear that the set time 
is come! Then will our Jubilee year be '* a time to 
call to remembrance" and a time to be had in re- 
membrance, till a second half-eentuiy shall hare 
measured its.period. Solemn thought, that ere that 
day, we who take part in this celebration shall be 
reckoned among the men of a bye-gone time! We 
shall have finished our course and rendered up our 
account! Without the gift of prophecy it were yain 
to conjecture what the circumstances of our Cerdenary 
may be: but let it be the determination of each and 
all of us so to live and labour and pray that that 
Jubilee may be to them who come after us an au- 
spicious one, — happy and grand and glorious beyond 
what the boldest imagination now dares to contem- 
plate. 
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PURITY OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 



Mb. Chaibhan, — 

The topic which has been assigned to 
me for this evening is — Puairr op Church Fellow- 
ship. 

Haying recently laid my views on this subject, so 
much at large, before the churches and the public, I 
was at first somewhat startled on receiving a request 
to speak upon it in Edinburgh and here. I soon 
found, however, that it was not as a scriptural ques- 
tion, with the view, that is, to establish the obliga- 
tion laid upon the churches by the authority of 
Christ to the maintenance of such purity, that I was 
at all expected to take it up ; but simply as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic (in so £Eir as it could £Ekirly be 
so regarded) of the churches in this country, of the 
Congregational order. — To this one point, therefore, 
I mean now strictly to confine myself: — ^and I wish 
this to be specially attended to, to account for my 
not at all entering into the discussion of the question 
itself. 

The subject, as imposed upon me, wears some- 
what of the aspect of what is seldom either seemly 
or agreeable — self-commendation: — not indeed di- 
rectly personal, — ^but denominational; which can be 
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regarded as personal only in as &r as, when speaking 
of our denomination, we speak of ourselves, — each 
of us being part and parcel of the body to which we 
belong. In speaking upon it, therefore, I would 
not be unmindful of the wise man's salutary caution 
— ^ Let another praise thee, and not thine own lips; 
a stranger, and not thine own mouth." I shall stu- 
diously avoid all invidious, uncharitable, ill-natured 
reflections upon other sections of the Christian 
church ; except in so liEur as such reflections may be 
necessarily involved in the simple exhibition of facts. 
It may be found, for example, that laxity of admis- 
sion and discipline, and consequent impurity of com- 
munion, have, in point of &ct, both in older and 
more recent times, been pleaded among the grounds 
of separation from other bodies. And this may be 
more especially the case as to Tiational diurckes. 
If it be so, we cannot help it. And indeed with re* 
gard to such national churches, there is no greakt 
room, or occasion, for delicacy or reserve ; worldli- 
ness — the mixture of " the precious and the vile" — 
the confounding of the Christian and the citizen — 
being, to a greater or less extent, inseparable from 
the Church-and-State union ; at least as that union 
has been modelled in every nationally endowed 
church that has hitherto existed, — and, we may 
safely add, that ever can exist. 

In briefly treating the subject, under this simply 
historical aspect of it, I shall not travel out of Bri- 
tain. But neither shall I confine myself to Scotland. 
Independency was of much earlier origin in the South, 
than in the North. And my first object will be, — 
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going back to the commencement of its history there, 
to show, by a few brief citations, that the point now 
before us — ^the purity of Church Communion— or 
the materials, in regard to character, of which 
churches of Christ should be composed, — did from 
the first, and all along afterwards, form an essential 
element in every constitution of such churches 
drawn up by Congregational separatists; and a 
ground on which they rested and justified their se- 
paration. My citations shall be taken, almost en- 
tirely, from Mr. Hanbur^s three ponderous but 
valuable volumes, entitled ^^ Historical Memorials 
relative to the Independents or Congregationalists." 
They shall be from Brown, Robinson, Ainsworth; as 
well as from sundry documents of a more public cha* 
racter. I had marked a couple of scores. I select % 
small sample. — ^In quoting two sentences irom, JBrowTiy 
to whom the first English Independents owed the 
designation of Brownists^ — a designation which, from 
the subsequent inconnstencies and defection from his 
principles (by some questioned, but, it is feared, too 
well authenticated) of that leader, became of course 
distasteful and inappropriate, — I have only to re- 
mark, that this unworthiness of his later course has 
BO bearing either against the /act that the principles 
laid down by him were the principles of the sect of 
which he was the leader, nor against the soundness 
of the principles themselves. In a book entitled 
*' A Book which showeth the Life and Manners of 
all true Christians, &c" published in the year 1582, 
he thus writes: — " The church planted or gathered is 
a company or number of Christians or believers, 
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who, hj a williDg coyenant made with their 6od, 
are under the government of God and Christ, and 
keep his hiws in one holy communion, because 
Christ hath redeemed them unto holiness and hap- 
piness for ever, from which they were fallen by the 
sin of Adam. — ^The church government is the Lord- 
ship of Christ in the communion of his offices; 
whereby his people c^)ey to his will, and have mutual 
use of their graces and callings, to further their god- 
liness and wel&re." — ^And his description of ditd' 
pline^ as the instituted means of maintaining purity^ 
is scripturally correct and stringent. 

Both Brown and Barrow, and others, in those 
times of trial, bore their firm testimony, even when 
judicially questioned, against the identity of the na^ 
turn and the churchy and against *' the mingling of aU 
9(nis" in the parish ^' assemblies." 

Robinson — a name in high and just celebrity in 
the annals of Independency — ^when answering a cer- 
tain censorious epistle by a country curate — ^thus 
writes: — " The separation we have made, in respect 
of our knowledge and obedience, is indeed 'late' 
and 'new:' — ^yet is it, in the nature and causes 
thereof, as ancient as the Gospel, which was first 
founded in the enmity which God himself put be- 
tween the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent ; which enmity hath not only been succes- 
sively continued, but also visibly manifested in the 
actual separation of all true churches from the world 
in their collection and constitution, before the law^ 
under the law, and under the gospel. Which separa- 
tion the Church of England neither hath made nor 
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doth make ; but stands actnallj one with all that 
part of the world within the kingdom, without se- 
paration: — ^for which cause, amongst others, we have 
chosen, by the grace of God, rather to separate our- 
selves to the Lord from it, than with it from him, in 
the visible constitution of it." The date of this is 
about 1610. 

Thus again, in answer to Bernard: — '^ And for 
the gathering of a church, I do tell you, that in 
what pkce soever, by what means soever, — ^whether 
by the preaching of the gospel by a true minister, 
by a £BJse minister, by no minister, — or by reading, 
conference, or any other mode of publishing it, — 
two or three &ithful people do arise, separating 
themselves from the world into the fellowship of the 
gospel and covenant of Abraham, -^thbt are m 
Church, truly gathered, though never so weak ; — a 
House and Temple of God, lighHj founded on ^ the 
doctrine of the apostles and prophets, Christ himself 
being the chief comer stone, (Eph. ii. 20,) against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail;' nor," 
(he adds, with amusingly sarcastic natveUy) '^ your 
disgiaoefnl invectives neither." 

Next we adduce Henry Aintwarth. In his con- 
troversy with Broughion^ he says : — " We testify 
against the corrupt and &lse estate of your English 
cathedral and parish assemblies — Firsts as not being 
a communion of saints, a people called and separated 
from the world, and brought into covenant with 
Grod : — Secondly^ as not worshipping him aright, in 
spirit and in truth, according to his own law, but 
after human inventions," &e. 
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To aAoiker opponent (.£cmar<Q he writes: — ^^^We 
have left Babylon, for to come unto Zion. We for* 
flook your ooofuied aflflomblies, wfaieh consist of all 
sorts of people, and an nnlawful mixture with the 
profime and widied, that we might hare commimion 
with the people of the Lord, that willingly and 
gladly profess to believe the gospel, and walk 
in it :" — and he goes on to refute his opponent's ap- 
peal, on this point, to the Old Testament. 

Again, in his Treatise on the Communion of 
Saints: chap. 16. — ^^ This gathering together of the 
saints is not a bore assembly, or concouvse only of 
people^ but a new uniting and knitting of themselves 
in one holy eommunion and feUowshipw" — ^'The 
strength and virtue of this union of the saints pro* 
eeedeth from the unity of their £iiith and spirit.'' — 
And then he proceeds to consider the divine reasons 
lor making thie fellowship the duly of God's people; 
^--iiito which we cannot follow him. 

The following is Article xxxvii. of ^^ A Confession 
of Faith of certain English people living in the low 
ooontrids, exiled,"— of whom the said Henry Ains- 
worth was one of the chief :—'^ Such as yet see net 
Urn truth, may, notwithstanding, hear the public 
doctrines and prayers of the Church; and with all 
meekness are to be sought by all means. Yet none 
who are grown in years may be received into their 
comnranion as members, but suc^ as do nuke con- 
fesdon of their fiiith, publicly desiring to be received 
as members, and promising to walk in the obedieaoe 
of Christ." 

In 1616, we have — ^' A Confeasion and Protesta-^ 
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tion of the fiiith of certain Christians in England, 
holding it necessaiy to keep all Christ's true suh- 
stantitd ordinances for his Church yisihle, &e. <fec. : — 
published for the clearing of the said Christians from 
the shinder of schism and noveltj, &c. ^c." It con- 
tains the following as its 15th Article: — *' Touching 
the pro&ne and scandalous mixtures of people in the 
congregation — we belieye, concerning mixtures of 
the open pro&ne with some manifest godlj Chris- 
tians in a yisible church, that what soul soerer, in 
such a church stale, desireth to be in safety, ought, 
with all diligence, to leare that spiritual society 
wherein he standeth thus, and join a better. A 
little leaven will leayen the whole lump; — much 
more where there is a great quantity, as now with 
us it is," kc, — Of course I enter into no discussion 
now, as to the precise stage in adyaneing corruption, 
at which sadb withdrawal may become a duty; a 
question of somewhat delicate casuistry. 

Passing oyer a yariety of Extracts of a kindred 
character, from yarious hands, we come to what Mr. 
Hanbury calls *' The fiimous apdogetical Narration, 
humbly submitted to the Hon. the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,'* in 1663, by the Independent brethren in the 
Westminster Assembly, ^' Thomas Goodwin, Philip 
Nye, Sidrach Simpson, Jeremiah Bnrrowes, William 
Bridge." It contains the following remarkable pas- 
sage:— "Thirdly: — ^Whereas one great controyersy 
of these times is about the qualifications of the 
members of churches, and the promiscuous reoeiying 
and mixing of good and bad. Therein we diose 
the better part; and, to be sure,- received in none 
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but such as all tlite churches in the world, bj the 
balance of the sanctuary, acknowledge futhfdl. — 
The rules which we gave up our judgments unto, to 
judge those we received in amongst us by, were of 
that latitude as would take in any member of Christ; 
the meanest, in whom may be supposed to be the 
least of Christ: — and indeed such, and no other, as 
all the godly in the kingdom carry in their bosoms 
to judge others by. We took measure of no man's 
holiness by his opinion, whether concurring with us 
or adrerse to us" — (that is, very evidently, in mat- 
ters not affecting the essential articles of saving 
truth). *^ And churches made up of such, we were 
sure no Protestant could but approve o^ as touch- 
ing the members of it, to be a true church, with 
which communion might be held." 

In a subsequent publication — *^ The Saints' Apo- 
logy; or a Vindication of those Churches which en- 
deavour after a Pure Communion, from the odious 
names of Brownists and Separatists," — the same 
views are presented thus: — "Secondly: — The nuxt- 
ter of this church is a company of saints; such, of 
whom, as the Apostle, so the church that admits 
them, or joins with them, ought to think it meet to 
judge of every one of them, that Christ hath ^ begun 
a good work in them,' and will finish it. The Apos- 
tles always style them ^ saints' and ' fietithful breth- 
ren,' — or ' the church in such a place, which is in 
God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ;' saints 
by calling, sanctified in Christ Jesus; the church 
* elected together with them:' and such like titles, 
applicable only unto men sanctified. That they 
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onght to be such in profession, will not be denied; 
and that thej ought to be what thej profess, is as 
evident." — Then follows the great rule of discipline, 
to be put in execution against offenders, in order to 
the preservation of purity, — closing with these words : 
— ^*^ And he who is to be cast out, when he is known, 
ought not to be admitted, could he be known to be 
other than a saint by the church, before he was re- 
ceived." 

It may not be out of place to quote a passage here 
from the communication, relative to the controversies 
then agitated in England, sent to the Westminster 
Assembly by the Wallachrian Classis, — as giving, in 
very temperate terms, the sentiments held by these 
continental Presbyterian churches on the present sub- 
ject; — the more especially as they correspond so 
nearly with those held by brethren who differ from 
us, in our own fieitherland: — ^'^We affirm, that to the 
external and visible church the pastors are to admit 
those who profess the true religion, and the &ith of 
Christ, lead their lives without scandal, or, being 
fallen into scandals, do by repenting, wash themselves 
inforo ecdedce" [at the church's tribunal], '^ submit 
themselves to discipline, publicly frequent all exer- 
cises of divine worship, and desire church commn* 
nion with us, aUhotigh they do not manifest such evident 
signs of regeneration as may convince the consciences 
of the churt^ of their trrie faith in Christ," — ^You will 
readily perceive (I may, in passing, remark) the 
coincidence between this representation and not a 
few more modem ones; in which a latitude is left, 
so conveniently wide, as to what really constitutea 
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the nature and amount of offence incurring the epithet 
of teandal; and in which too there is a seeming dis- 
tinction made between signs of CTiristianUy and signs 
of reffeneratum^ — as if there were actually any difier- 
ence between the one and the other, — as if any maa 
could be a Chrittian who was not a regtneraU man 1 
What a laxity in actual practice becomes conceivable, 
if, in admitting to their fellowship, '^ the consciences 
of the churches" do not require to be " conyineed* 
of the applicant's ^Hrue fiiith in Christ i" — The 
grwmds of such conriction form of course a distinct 
question: but the conviction itself seems to be tiiie 
essential principle of pure communion, — the principle 
of confidence, among the members of the churches, 
in one another's Christianity; seeing without this, 
there cannot be any sudi thing as — ^' Umng <i8 hrdtk-^ 
ren^ or " keeping the vawiy of ike Spyrii." — They pro- 
ceed to state, that in some of the congregations of 
their Classis the admission was more strict: — ^but 
they add, that such extra strictness, though laudable, 
and not contrary to the general order maintained 
among them, was yet ^^ hende" that order, and more 
than they regarded as required by the Word of God« 
Similar are the sentiments, more extendedly given, 
in Hooker and Cotton's *'*' Survey" of the principles 
of the Separatists : — and, although expressed in terms 
equally moderate, — ^in terms, indeed, capable, were 
we ourselves allowed the interpretation of them, oi 
even being adopted by us as our own confession of 
faith on the point in question, — yet are they, at the 
same time, equally capable, when interpreted by 
tkemy of admitting no little laxity. 
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My last Extract shall be from the '* Savoy De- 
okration'* — entitled — "• A Declaration of the Faith 
and Order owned and practised in the Congrega- 
tional Churches in England; agreed npon, and con* 
sented unto, by their Elders and Messengers, in their 
meeting at the Savoy— October 12th, 16^8." I 
cntisfy myself with one very short article. The 
subsequent articles, on discipline, d^., are in scrip* 
tural harmony with it: — ^'Hie members of these 
churches are saints by galling, visibly manifesting 
and evidencing, in and by their profiession and walk* 
ing, their obedience unto that call of Christ; who, 
being further known to each other by their confes* 
sion of the faith wrought in them hj the power of 
God, declared by themselves, or otherwise mani- 
fested, do willingly consent to walk together accord* 
ing to the appointment of Christ, giving up them* 
selves to the Lord, and to one another by the will of 
God, in professed subjection to the ordinances of the 
Gospel." 

Such, then, were the views on this subject, avowed 
and acted upon by the early Leaders of independency 
in the South of our island, in the interestiug ^n of 
the persecuted and exiled '' pilgrim faihera^ and 
those to whom they bequeathed the legacy of their 
principles and their sufferings. They were views 
with the scriptural authority and the vital impor- 
tance of which they were deeply impressed, and their 
tenacious adherence to which and determined stand 
for them, procured them from their enemies the 
charge of schismatic obstinacy and presumption. — 
And the Congregational Churehes of England and 
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Wales hold fiwt the principles; though happily, 
in these days of religious freedom, not caUed to 
suffer for them as of old. In the ^' Dedaration of 
fiuth, order, and discipline, adopted at the general 
meeting of the Southern Congregational Union, in 
1833"— we have the following article:— " The Con* 
gregational Churches hold it to be the will of Christ 
that true bdievers should yoluntarily assemble to- 
gether, to observe religious ordinances, to promote 
mutual ed^catioti, and holiness^ to perpetuate and 
propagate the gospel in the world, and to advance 
the glory and worship of God, through Jesus Christ: 
— and that each society of believers, having these 
objects in view in its formation, is properly a Chris- 
tian Church." 

To those who know any thing of the great move- 
ment in Scotland, from which our churches date 
their origin, — ^whether from their having, like my- 
self, been then in the days of their youth, and, if 
not taking an active or prominent part in it, yet 
eagerly watching its progress,— or having derived 
their information from the published records of the 
period, — ^it is needless to say, for it is notorious, 
that it had in part for its origin the scandalizing 
effect of impurity of communion, more especially in 
the Established Church, on the consciences of those 
godly men, who were then and thus stirred up to 
inquiry into the true scriptural constitution of the 
churches of Christ, as laid down and exemplified 
in the New Testament Scriptures. — The corruption 
which then prevailed, when moderatism was trium- 
phantly dominant, was even more glaringly offensive 
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than it is now. — And in no one of the denomina^ 
tional communions had the attention of Christians 
been at all sufficiently awakened to the subject. 
The habits acquired in the Establishment had, more 
than enough, affected the practice of those who had 
seceded from it; and the natural temptation too was 
felt, more strongly than it ought to have been, of 
yielding to the ambition of baring the appearance 
and edai of a growing and prospering Body. 

I do not speak of the formation of eyen the earliest 
of our churches as having been the origin of inde- 
pendency in Scotland. So it is not uncommonly 
spoken of amongst us. But it was not so. We 
had been preceded by Glas, and Sandeman, and by 
Smith and Ferrier, as well as others, both before 
and after their times; those named giving origin to 
the denominations of the Glamtes or SandemanianSy 
— and of those whom we have been accustomed to 
call the Old Independents. Into any consideration 
of the differences between their order and ours, it 
would be quite out of season to enter now. It is 
enough to say, that the question about the materials 
of a church — ^the question of pure communion — was 
not one of them. — ^With some of the Glassite and 
Sandemanian leaders, it is true, there was to be 
found, springing from a mistaken horror of what 
they regarded as a species of Cant and Puritanical 
ttrictnessy with which Sandeman, in his characteristic 
charity, always associated the idea of a kind of self- 
righteous prudery, — ^more than enough of laxity in 
their interpretation of the apostolic interdict — " Be 
not conformed to this world." But in regard to the 
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principle that a church of Christ should be an 
■ociation of beUereis, or disciples, thej were 
with ourselves. — The secession iji John Gla» fx&ok 
the Church of Scothind took place in the year 172% 
— and was therefore threescore and ten years in 
antecedence of the formation of our earliest chtircdteSy 
and the opening of our history. And boib in hifl 
^^ King of Martyrs" — and mora especially in «ne or 
two of his subsequ^it pieces, — ^that, lor instance^ en- 
titled — '^ A Congregation or Church of Jesas Christ, 
with its presbytery, is in its discipline, subject to 
no jurisdiction under hearen" — and his letter en 
^^ Communicating with unworthy Beceiyers," — ^the 
principle is to be found, both as a generally pervad- 
ing one, and in occasional explicit statement. Tkofl 
in the farmer of the two last mentioned tractates, — 
<( We cannot discern between the common and epe* 
cial operations of the Spirit in others, or betwixt a 
temporary believer, who may &I1 away, and them 
that ' believe to the saving of the soul.' But, as he 
that ^ hath not the Spirit of Christ is' (undoubtedly) 
^ none of his,'— so he that no way appears, by his 
profession of the fieiith, to have the Spirit, no way 
appears to be one of Christ's; and so is no fit mem- 
ber for a Congregation of Jesus Christ:" — and in 
the latter, — ^^ And though he hath not given Miy 
of them the key to men's hearts, yet hath he pointed 
out to all, in his word, the objects of this brotherly 
love, with whom he commands us to hold com- 
munion, and those from whom he commands us to 
turn away. Communicants must be the objects of 
this love: and we must know so much conoemii]^ 
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those with whom we commanicate, before we * eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cap' with them. 
And so hare we no occasion for troubling our- 
selres, in communicating, with censoriousness, and 
dwelling upon one anothei^s £a>ults; but we rather 
thus come together every one of us fearing concern- 
ing himself^ lest ke should be the onlj person in all- 
the company whom the Lord should find wanting 
the wedding-garment." — I speak now, then, <^ the 
origin of what may be called modem independeney in 
Scotland: — meaning of course by modem that it 
differed in some particulars, and these not unimpor- 
tant, from that which in this country had preceded 
it, — not that it was new in the sense of differing 
from the constitution which had the sanction of the 
apostolic authority, and, consequently, the antiquity 
of the apostolic age. 

To these modem Independents in Scotland, rery 
soon after they seceded from the national and other 
communions, — and laid the foundation of their sep- 
arate fellowship, — ^it happened, just as, in the days 
of old, it happened to the English Refugees in Hol- 
land, that, as Hanbury expresses it, they *^feU out 
cmwrvg IhemgelvesJ' — ^It was the natural enough re- 
sult of their recent emancipation from the bondage 
of human systems. Various were the controversies 
which arose. And it would be &r from the truth to 
say, that they were always sufficiently characterised 
by ^^ the meekness and gentleness of Christ." — Some 
of the debates were ridiculous enough; — ^the crude 
and hasty novelties and semi - hallucinations of a 
transition state, in which '^ men were seen as trees 
o 
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walkiDg;" — ^the freaks and yagaries of a new born 
and inexperienced freedom. — Yet the disputations 
did good. They promoted the close inyestigation of 
the Word of God; for to that authority alone the 
appeal was made. The atmosphere was purified 
and cleared by the passing and shifting blasts, and 
then settled down to a comfortable calm. — But what 
I wish at present to state and impress, is this; — 
that the point of which I am now speaking never 
was one of these mibjecU of controversy. The duty of 
separation from the world in the communion of the 
Church, neyer was a matter of question amongst our 
fiithers and founders. In all their representations 
of the reasons of their separation from former reli- 
gious connexions, mixed communion held a prominent 
place. Nor has it oyer been a matter of question 
during the half century that has passed oyer us. 
God forbid that it oyer should! And God forbid 
too, that, while we continue to ayow it as a prin- 
ciple, we should be found departing from it in our 
practice; and that, by such departure, our churches 
should come to be swamped by an inundation of 
worldliness. 

This characteristic of independency became the ob- 
ject of wrath and ridicule. Just as the men of the world 
are accustomed to throw out their sarcasms against 
those whom they regard as the "righteous oyermuch,'' 
so did eyen good men, scornfully or bitterly, inyeigh 
against the idea of a pure church. They csJled the 
yery attempt at it presumption, — a judging of the 
heart, — an assuming of the prerogatiye of God, — a 
going beyond and improying upon the Bible. Such 
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charges might at times have their origin in mistaken 
conceptions merely. It is to he feared, however, their 
soarce was not always so innocent; that there was too 
often a little, — ^perhaps, without violating truth or 
charity, I might say not a little, — of venomous bitter- 
ness against the system of independency in general, — 
what was then called ^^the new sect in ^ land," — The 
leaders of the original movement became the objects 
of jealousy and persecution. Their disinterested 
labours were interrupted and thwarted ; their char- 
acters were defamed; their persons were attached 
under form of law, though in £Ebct in opposition to 
it; they were put in durance; they were car- 
ried before magistrates ; they were seized by press- 
gangs, and sent aboard tenders. The interdictions 
and anathemas, moreover, of united Moderatism and 
Evangelism were thundered against them. They 
persevered, however, and in the strength and by the 
blessing of God they prospered. And " we are en- 
tered into their labours." Let us emulate their de- 
voted zeal. May that zeal be rekindled by our pre- 
sent recollections of it, and commemoration of its 
doings ! — In what respects soever, at the same time, 
we may have &.llen behind them, — ^Bstiling of the '^ first 
love," — ^we have not abandoned the original grounds 
of their separation; and especially the great principle 
of which I now speak. We have kept by that prin- 
ciple. And good cause we this day have, to '^ thank 
God and take courage." The principle has since, 
silently and imperceptibly, been gaining ground, — 
working its way to more general adoption and prac- 
tice. It has recommended itself to not a few of our 
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brethren in other denominations. How ha this might 
or might not haye been the case, but for the example 
set, it is not for ns to say. Certain it is, howerer, 
that the progress, — ^the process of leavening, — ^has 
been within the period of onr half century ; and cer- 
tain it is too that, with some of the more candid 
among our brethren in other bodies, independency has 
got the chief credit of it. — ^The case ol purity of com- 
munion stands, in this respect, in the same predica- 
ment with that of frtquefney iA communion. Well 
do I remember, in my earlier days, when, bjr the 
generality of Ood's people in other denominations^ 
this too was icauted as one of the innoyations and 
peculiarities of independency (which then stood in 
the same category with popery and ^^ black prelacy"); 
and the participation of the Lord's supper eveiy 
week was regarded by some with a feeling akin to 
horror, as absolute profieination and mockery. Yet 
this principle has been working its way forward too; 
and although, amongst our pre8b3rterian hieiida,fpeekly 
communion has not by any been adopted, quarterly 
has become common; and numMy^ I beliere, is not 
without its examples, in practice, and in wish and 
aim, — ^which last would place those friends on a par, 
in this point, with our independent brethren in the 
South; — Now, just thus has it been with our prin- 
ciple oipure communion. The indignant ridicule and 
reprobation with which it was wont to be assailed 
has, to a great extent, been hushed. And in dif-* 
ferent quarters, on different occasions, amongst our 
presbyterian brethren, the principle has been ear- 
nestly and ably contended for, and the charge of 
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neglecting and disregaxding it has been indignantly 
repudiated. 

This, howeyer, has not been uniyersal. The prin- 
ciple is still not without its assailants. It is not 
very long since a formal attack was made upon it in 
an anonymous pamphlet, understood to be from th& 
pen of a justly esteemed minister of the Free Church in 
the south of Scotland; to which an able, judicious, and 
most satis&ctory reply was published by the excellent 
Secretary of our Congregational Union. — And more 
recently still, in a review of Dr. Davidson and myself 
on Church Polity, in the "Free Church Magazine" for 
April of the current year (by whom indited I know 
not), the subject of pure communion, and terms of 
admission to the fellowship of the Church, is taken 
up at considerable length. — It might not have been 
amiss, had that writer, ere he penned the article, 
spent half an hour in the exercise of self-examination 
on the brief admonition of the apostle Peter, — " Be 
courteazM." The study of the precept immediately 
preceding was not so necessary, — seeing, when God's 
truth is the subject of discussion, it is not pitp we 
want, but only justice, truth, and candour. So &r 
as we were concerned, therefore, the admonition ^^Be 
pUifuT might have been dispensed with, in the 
apostle's sense of the word ; — and in its only other 
sense, there was still less need for special attention 
to it, the article, on some points at least, and this 
among the rest, being quite as pitiful as could reason- 
ably be wished. — But, waiving all reference at present 
to what is personal, I feel myself warranted to em- 
brace the fidr opportunity thus offered, to complain 
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of the gross and unworthj misrepresentations there 
given of tbe principles held and acted upon hj the In- 
dependent body, and to offer a stricture or two upon 
them. — ^To quote at large were unseasonable : — a small 
specimen must suffice. — ^' Our Independent friends,* 
aajs this writer, " would not receive us, unless both 
they and ourselves were assured of our conversion ; 
and unless we could give some account of the time, 
the means, and the manner in which it was effected. 
And this," he adds, '^ suggests our last remark on 
the Independent plan. Besides the theoretical blun- 
der of demanding a test which no man can apply 
with certainty, it is chargeable with the more serious 
offence of practically shifting the ground of a sinner's 
acceptance before God, by substituting, in place of 
the merits of Christ, and the gospel invitation in 
which these merits are tendered to our fisiith, an in- 
ward persuasion of our conversion, and of our per- 
sonal interest in the Saviour." — It is no easy matter 
to muster up as large a measure of the ^^ charity'* 
which " thinketh no evil" and ** believeth all things," 
as is sufficient to sustain the persuasion that this was 
written in sincerity. The setting aside, really or 
virtually, doctrinally or practically, of the merits of 
Christ as the ground of the sinner's " acceptance be- 
fore God," and the substituting for them of our own 
impressions and persuasions about ourselves, — is, I 
must confess, one of the very last imputations that I 
jcould have imagined to be thrown upon us. A 
" seriotia offence'* indeed might this writer call it. — 
But the imputation, believed or not by him who 
throws it upon us, wants one essential attribute at 
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least — that of truth. It proceeds upon an assump 
tion that is utterly groundless. For my own part, 
I do not think I ever put the question to any one 
applicant for fellowship, respecting the time and cir- 
cumstances of his conyersion, without at the same 
time intimating that I put it, not because I conceived 
it indispensable that he should be able to give it a defi- 
nite and confident answer, but simply because there 
fiometimes were cases, in which the circumstances 
that had attended the first awakenings and convic- 
tions, and the ultimate conversion of sinners, were of 
special interest, — such as were fitted to illustrate the 
dealings of the God of grace with human souls, in 
bringing them to himself, and which it was, there- 
fore, not pleasing and gratifying merely, but emi- 
nently instructive and profitable, to know. — And all 
that he says about " assurance" has not only no coun- 
tenance from the volume he was reviewing, but is in 
the very teeth of the views I have elsewhere advo- 
cated! 

Mark further, how he goes on : — " Our Indepen- 
dent friends will be satisfied with nothing short of a 
full, true, and particular account of our conversion. 
Their language among themselves, and to the world, 
is, not a profession of fisiith in Christianity, but a 
profession of fieiith in their being Christians. It 
amounts to an everlasting iteration of their own 
saintship, — a perpetual conjugation of the verb— I 
am converted, thou art converted, he is converted, 
we are all converted," &c. — :2%m, surely, is sufli- 
ciently "pitiful." But it is worse. It is burlesque, 
caricature, buffoonery. Nay I go further : it is not 
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a mere jocular exaggeration of what haa partial trath 
in it, but an accusation unqualifiedly feJae. Besides 
the '^ jesting which is not becoming," it has in it a 
truthlessness which I am willing to impute to the 
writer's want of acquaintance with those of whom 
he writes. 

The plain truth is, that neither this writer, nor 
any writer that has a conrect understanding of the 
principles really held by us, can possibly question 
those princifdes, and tmto condstenUy. At the tbtj 
moment when they are dodying, censuring, vilifying 
what they represent as our principles, they are dis- 
tinctly admitting all that we really hold. Let » 
single sentence, almost immediately following the 
one just cited, suffice for proof. I had said — ^^ We 
hare seen that, according to the New Testament, » 
ckuiTch means a conffreffotion. It seems very nata- 
lally and immediately to follow, that a Christian 
ckurch should be a congregation of Christians,'' — He 
quotes my words — introducing a parenthesis almost 
surpassing in pitifulness what I hare cdready ad- 
yerted to — and adds: — "Very naturally indeed] 
But what do you mean by Christians ? If professors 
of the Christian religion, walking in the ways of 
Christy we aj*e agreed: — if true believers, this is 
taking the whole question for granted." Having 
read this brief sentence, I have only to say — ^^ Then 
we are agreed." I could not wish a more satis&o- 
tory definition of a Christian thaa^^A professor of 
the Christian religion^ walking in the ways of Christ:" 
^-^mderstanding, of course, that by ^^ the Christian 
religion" is meant not anything whatever that is to 
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be found passing under the name, but the true gos- 
pel — "tte glorious gospel of the blessed God." l£ 
a man professes tbe &ith of this gospel, and is show- 
ing the sincerity of his profession by " waUcing in 
ike VKvys of ChriM" — ^these " ways" being also scrip- 
turally defined, — ^there is no one of our churches 
that would not giro him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, as a fit person for their communion. How 
otherwise indeed we are to judge whether a person 
be, or be not, a '^genuvne believer" — ^neither I, nor 
any other pastor or member in the whole indepen- 
dent body, pretends to know. This writer seems 
to think we do make some such pretensions. Where, 
out of his own mind, he has found his ground for so 
imagining, I know not. Not, I am sure, in the work 
he was reyiewing. I haye no objection to adopt his 
language, as a correct exponent of my own views, 
and, so &r as I know, of the views of our whole 
Body: — ^^ GK>d's method of judging differs from ours, 
as &r aa heaven is from the earth. ' His thoughts 
and ways are above ours, as &r as the heavens are 
higher than the earth.' He looks immediately to 
the heart, and from its spiritual state judges of the 
language of the lips and of the life. We, not being 
capable of looking into the heart, can only judge 
from that language, — in other words, from ^e pro- 
fession and the practice. We profess ourselves un- 
able to see any other media^ equally sure and suit- 
able, by which we can ascertain the materials of a 
Christian churdb." — ^I say again — Agreed. — ^When 
he adds — '^ And here again we must hold, that, in 
judging by these marks, or rather by these rules, 
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onr object is, not to ascertain the person's conver- 
sion, but merely to judge of the agreeableness of his 
character, in profession and in practice, with the 
laws which Christ has laid down in his word, for the 
administration of his kingdom," — I am at a loss to 
comprehend what the amount is of the qualification 
of the previous position meant to be conveyed. 
When he contrasts Godts method of judging and own, 
he certainly means that the thing judged of is the 
same. God judges of the state of a man's heart — or 
rather directly ascertains it — ^by heart-searching in- 
tuition; v>e by outward indications, or media. But 
the state of the man's hearty of which, though in differ- 
ent ways, both judge, is the very same thing with 
the reality of his conversion. To say, that it is not 
this we are to judge o^ or seek to ascertain, but only 
*' the agreeableness of his character with the laws of 
Christ," is to say, that we are to ascertain the media 
of judging, but 720^ to form the judgm^ent. This is 
surely a very imperfect process. He had admitted 
that we are to judge,— only not, like God, intui- 
tively, but by the media of profession and practice. 
What is it, then, of which, by these media, we are 
to judge? Is it not, that, so fisir as the man's Chris- 
tianity is ascertainable by our mode of judging, he is 
a Christian? And if so, where lies the difference 
between his being a Christian and his being a con- 
verted man? — The charge of presumptuously assum- 
ing to ourselves the divine prerogative of searching 
the heart, is one which, I must be pardoned for 
again saying, I do not, and cannot, believe those who 
bring it against us to be in earnest in maintaining. 
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It cannot be. We find them thus, in spite of them- 
selves, laying down the same principles which are 
held by us, and therefore, unwittingly, incurring the 
same guilt. If any one wishes to see a demonstra- 
tion, brought out with all logical clearness, of the 
unavoidable self-contradictoriness into which, in their 
censures of them, the professed opponents of our prin- 
ciples fisdl, — I refer him to the Pamphlet of our Union 
Secretary before adverted to — entitled " Consistent 
Christian Fellowship." No conclusions could be 
more triumphantly established. We admit to com- 
munion those whom we hdieve to be Christians ; not 
whom we know to be so by any inspection of the 
heart (for in this sense it is ^' the Lord" alone who 
" knoweth them that are his,") but whom we believe 
to be so, either, if the profession be a first one, from 
the circumstances and manner in which it is made, 
and other satisfisustory evidences of its sincerity, — 
or, if it be a profession that has for some time been 
made, by the still more satis&ctory evidence of a 
consistently godly life; — ^holding, at the same time, 
that to believe a man to be a Christian is the very 
same thing as believing him to be a converted and 
regenerate man; finding no ground in Scripture on 
which any such sentiment can rest, as that a man 
may be a Christian without his having, earlier or 
later, more gradually or more suddenly, been the 
subject of converting grace and the new birth. 

In one word, — ^from all that I have seen in print 
on this subject, my conviction is, that the great dif- 
ference between different evangelical denominations 
respecting it is one of practice much more than of 
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principle; that tlie principles held and avowed are, 
to a great extent, substantially the same, the chief 
distinction arising from their reduction or their non- 
reduction to consistent practice. I have compared 
the extracts taken from public standards, and from 
sundry high authorities, in what was until lately 
the Secession Church, adduced in evidence by my 
esteemed friend. Dr. Brown, in his reply to Mr. 
Haldane, entitled ^'The United Secession Church 
vindicated from the charge of sanctioning indiscri- 
minate admission to Communion," — ^with the ex- 
tracts which, in the beginning of this address, I 
have cited from the Others and founders of Inde- 
pendency ; and I must say, that, &irly and candidly 
interpreted, they are, substantiaUy — in spirit, and 
to a considerable degree in letter — identical^ — wanting 
nothing, on either side, but a corresponding practice. 
Beloved brethren, pastors and members of Con- 
gregational Churches, — If we have at all got a name 
for carrying out those principles, with a more strin- 
gent consistency in our practice than others, let us 
regard that name (howsoever it may be regarded by 
others in the light of a reproach) as one of onr 
truest honours. Let the reproach be welcomed as a 
part of '^ the reproach of Christ;" and let our sole 
aim and prayer be, that we may justly deserve it. 
Let us never be tempted by any relaxation of our 
strictness, any laxity of admission and discipline, 
any accommodation to the world, to wipe it off. 
Never — never let us be found preferring numbers 
to character^ — quantity to quality. Let us beware 
of the ambition of appearing a flourishing body. To 
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have no anxiety for the growth and enlargement of 
onr hodj, were to he renegades to oar principles. 
But the enlargement must be of the right sort En- 
largement by corruption is the reyerse of flourishing. 
It is decay. Numerical strength becomes spiritual 
weakness. If we cannot gain ground as a religious 
denomination by any other means than such relaxa- 
tion in our principles of communion, — ^let us, by all 
means, go down. Better to sink with the smile of 
Christ, than to rise to distinction with his frown. 
Far from us be the prosperity (falsely so called) that 
draws toward us the eyes of the world, while it 
turns away from us those of our Saviour and Lord! 
But ^' we are persuaded better things." If our 
principles, as we believe, have the sanction of the 
word of God, to that God whose word it is we must 
look for their increasing acceptance and preva- 
lence; ourselves at the same time employing, per- 
sonally and unitedly, every means consistent with 
those principles for effecting this end. And among 
other means, there is one which must ever be first, 
and never be forgotten,—;-! mean consistence/ between 
our principles and our practice. There is a parallel- 
ism between the cases of personal and of social pro- 
fession and character. As individuals must recom- 
mend their principles by the consistency which they 
maintain between what they say and what they do; 
so is it with churches. Let the consistent exempli- 
fication of our principles in the social anti-worldli- 
ness, spirituality, and purity of our churches, never 
cease to be one, and the first, among the means of 
promoting them. We lose this precious influence. 
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whenever we give occasion for its being said, ^^ What 
do ye more than others?" It is when steadf^tlj 
maintaining onr consistency that we shall be able, 
while presenting the prayer for the whole Israel of 
God, to give it a speciality of application to oar own 
department of that Israel — '^Savb tht pboplb, O 

LOBD, AND BLBSS THDTB INHBBITANOB, FBBD THBM 

ALSO, AND LIFT THBM UP FOB BVEB !" 
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A MmSTRT ADAPTED TO THE AGE. 



I THINK it right to state that the subject of my 
address is one which I never should have presumed 
to choose from the promptings of my own mind : I 
have adopted it solely because it was assigned me by 
the Committee of arrangement. I hare adopted it, 
not without considerable reluctance, yiewing it as one 
too extensive in its entire relations, and too difficult 
for me to handle satis£Eu;torily. But I felt at the 
same time that, however strong and reasonable might 
be my wish to decline it, the office I held gave you 
the right of demanding of me an explicit statement 
of my views on this matter. And, therefore, — ^while 
I do not profess to give any information, or to throw 
any new light on the topics which I shall introduce; 
and while I shall leave much unsaid that would be 
most appropriate to the theme, as not being exactly 
suited to an assembly like the present, — I am willing 
to be regarded as making in some sort, and to a 
certain extent, my ^ Confession of Faith," as one of 
the instructors of our theological students. 

The great work of the ministry unquestionably is 
to preach the gospel. From this it derives its name 
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and official standing, its dignity and worth, the fruits 
of its usefulness and the glory of its power. What- 
ever other duties it has to discharge arise out of this, 
and obtain a field for their exercise only as the preach- 
ing of the word is successful. Now the gospel, as to 
its essential substance, admits of no change, — no 
accommodation, — ^no deyelopment. During the ages 
that preceded the coming of Christ, it was undergo- 
ing a gradual reyelation ; but since the outpouring 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, when ^^ the 
whole truth" was disclosed in the fulness of its splen- 
dour, though it has reached in its career a higher 
altitude, pouring its light over a wider expanse of 
humanity, it has reoaved no additional beams, — ^no 
aocession of beauty. It has needed none. It has 
been sufficient to satisfy the wants, to assuage the 
sorrows, to deanse the guilt, aaid to eloTate the 
degradation of every race and of every age. As it 
is a gospel for the world, so is it an everlasting gos- 
pel, — good tidings for every nation and for every 
time. In minds of a superior order there is a long- 
ing after something immutable, — ^immutable, because 
perfect, either absolutely or rdatively ; and hence the 
love and fond reverence with which they have dung 
to ancestral usages and the religion of their &then. 
That longing is rightly satisfied here — in the gospel; 
which needs no ehange,--^which is as suited to us as 
to our fiUhers from whom we received it, — as suited 
to our individual wants, and to the claims and circum- 
stances of the age in which we live. If then the 
gospel be ever the same in itself, and if its appropri- 
ateness and the necessity for it be also the eame^ 
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why speak of adaptation to the age ? But it is not 
the message that is to be adapted to the 9ge, — it ie 
already adapted to this aad to eyerj era^^^it is tb^ 
ministration of it that is to be so adapted. Ani that 
the mioistration of the word may Tary, — mjy mght 
to be varied aeoording to the differoBce of times and 
aadienees, is as unquestionable a«i that the word iteeH 
has no variation. The authority which affirms th« 
one exemplifies the other. The manner in whioh 
Paul reasoned with the Jews was certainly very dif- 
ferent from his style of instructing the Gentiles; and 
how he could adapt his discourse to cultivated Gen* 
tiles, — ^to the wise men of this world, — ^we see from 
his address on Mars' Hill. Amongst believes he 
could distinguish between the babes and full grown 
men ; and the diffisrence in this respect that exists 
between particular audiences in the same age, will 
be found existing between one i^e and ajiother. 
Thus, in the earliest period of the gospel, the first 
principles that were set forth in the sermon at Pen- 
tecost were enough for the Hebrew Christians : thirty 
years later, they are called by admonition and rebuke 
to '^^0 on to peTfectumy"— r^lo tibie study of the high and 
noble mysteries of the priesthood and services of the 
heavenly sanctuary. That form of the truth, and 
that particular ministry of it wene required by tho 
character of the epoch they had reached. — The best 
way (it appears to me) of indicating the adaptation 
which the ministry of tho word shouhi receive to 
make it effective in reference to the age, is — ^not to 
lay down certain methods of procedure, but to touch 
on the chief characteristics of the time, on which the 
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Christian preacher should have his eye, and to sketch 
the general discipline by which he should seek to be 
qualified to meet these, either in the way of friendljr 
aid or of antagonism. 

The present time is notoriously one of change and 
transition; old systems are breaking up, old ideas and 
usages are thrown to the winds ; society elsewhere, 
and in some respects even here, is seething and fer- 
menting, throwing up, as usual, much scum during 
the process. The objects that are sought by change 
are social and political improvement, and doubtless 
there is need of both; all parties are agreed in this, 
so that the whole age may be said to be committed 
to the pursuit of improvement in the things of this 
life. With this temper there are naturally allied, 
activity, enthusiasm, the love of novelty for its own 
sake, excessive confidence in human power and wis- 
dom, suspicion and dislike of all that is established 
or that has enjoyed prescriptive regard, and an over- 
estimation of the objects that are sought by associated 
effort and the alliance of numbers, to the neglect of 
those that pertain to individual duty and individual 
exertion. — One particular form which the desire of 
social improvement has assumed, is that of a professed 
philanthropy and a concern for the poor and tiie 
ignorant. The sincerity of this in the case of the 
leaders of the movement must be as fully admitted 
as the excellence of the objects themselves. It is in 
fiict a movement arising out of Christian principle, 
and influencing with power many who are ignorant 
of that principle. But when we view it in its whole 
extent, as a movement of the age^ we see the purity 
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of its origin corrupted by many deteriorating ele* 
ments. There is not only the tendency to assign 
too much importance to ameliorations that after all 
touch only the Biirhoe of life, leaving the depths 
of mans being unexplored and unpurified; but 
there is a fond reliance on principles and methods 
of purely human birth, that are essentially inade- 
quate to cope with the evils that are assailed. — 
Another striking characteristic of the present day, 
which concerns us more nearly than any other, is the 
new spirit of religious specdiation that is abroad. 
This is only another phase of the general eagerness 
for professed improvement or novelty. It is a very 
different phase, however, from that which was as- 
sumed by it in the last century. At that time, im- 
provement in the domain of religion was sought by 
the partial or total abnegation of it, — by scepticism 
and unbelief^ which were open and avowed. But 
now, while genuine &Aih. is equally wanting, and 
true humility and reverence for the divine word are 
forgotten, there is an assumption put forward of a 
vague, indefinite belief^ imposing, cloudy, and shape- 
less ; resting on no foundation, pointing to no aim, 
limited by no creed, and guided by no authority ; a 
£uth, it is impossible to say in what; — for sometimes 
it is in humanity, — sometimes in the divine or the in- 
finite, — in the progress of truth, or the progress of the 
species ; a fietith empty, shifting, and changeable as 
the wind, — and like the wind, unknown as to whence 
it came or whither it is going. This phantom>&ith, 
by whose spells the German mind has long been 
fettered, now broods, — ^not as a creative spirit of light 
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%nd order, bnt fts a spfirit of darkness and ooDfiiBioii^ 
-^--over a portion of the literary intellect of our ooan- 
try, prodnoing a brood of worthlese theoriotf and 
lanoies which men are to accept instead of the fiieii 
and living &ith of the Bible. It is astonishing to 
hear what proud and confident words this phantom 
will utter. It will soont the idea of a revelation of 
word and doctrine, and refer as to an inward reYeh^ 
tion of the Divine in our own hearts : it would take ua 
away from the clear authoritative tones of the Bible, 
which stir the soul like the silver trumpets of th« 
sanctuary, and bid us listen to the confused gibber- 
ing of a shadow which it conjures up, called Seliffum$ 
eonsehtuness : it would Sublimate and expand our 
conceptions of God to the thinnest vapour of abstract 
tion, and bid us find him everywhere and in every- 
thing, when it has erased from the mind all impres- 
sion of his personal and living existence. Kow, it 
is true that this spurious &ith, which is in £»ct a 
mystical rationalism, may receive full and ardent 
homage only from a few; the circle of its initiated 
worshippers may be confined to literary coteries and 
dreamers, but its influence is felt, and will be felt, 
much farther. It has already got its preacher, and 
he his crowd of eager auditors in the ordinary rankd 
of life. By means of many literary productions, 
and through its agreement with the natural prompt- 
ings of the unregenerate heart, it operates with a 
silent but sensible touch in stirring the minds and 
moulding the thoughts of multitudes, who are ignor-^ 
ant of its proper form and tendency. Altogether it 
is an element in the character of the age, whose 
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working the WaieWeii of Zion ought especiiilly to 
mark, and to ignore which wonld convict them of 
gross blindness or nn£ei»ithfnlnes8. 

Having then all these things in view, how ought 
they to eqtiip themselves for the conflict? or I would 
rather say, How are ue to equip ourselves for the 
conflict? for I desire to feel my own responsibility 
in this matter In common with my brethren. 

I. We mnst, in the first phuse, be penetrated with 
the most decided conviction that we are to seek for 
our panoply nowhere else than in the armouty of 
God: — ^that the old weapons of divine temper that 
have stood the brunt of so many a battle, will serve 
the purpose still. In the Word of God, and in the 
Gospel of his grace, we shall find all that we need; 
all the wisdom of conception, the power of truth, 
the treasures of love and goodness, demanded by 
the emergency. What is needed on our part is, 
skill conferred by kindred wisdom, the power arising 
from that truth living and ruling within us, and the 
earnest goodwill inspired by kindred love, to give 
the remedy effect. But we must first have full 
confidence in the remedy itself, in its own genuine 
simplicity. There must be no distrust of it, no 
diluting of its strength, or adulterating of its purity: 
no extrinsic aid or foreign alliances must be sought for. 
And there must also be no half-measures — no crip- 
pling of the truth. We must not offer men for food, 
the ethics of th0 Gospel, or the politics of the Bible 
(which are right enough in their place) — the philo* 
sophy of revealed truth, or any such mere adjunct or 
complement, but we must give them the core of the 
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system, ** Chrttt and him cmcijied.'' We must ui^ge 
it on each indiyidual, ^' warning ererj man, and 
teaching every man,". that if he would raise anjf 
stmctare of improyement for himself or for others^ 
if he would aid in settling society on a surer basis j 
if he would give greater stability and elevation to 
thought and character; if he would add a single 
stone to the rising edifice of truth; it must be by 
laying first this only foundation, Christ crucified. 
If men will stumble at this, let it be '^ a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence," we will not remove 
it; we will not round the sharpness of its angles, or 
smooth the roughness of its sur&ce, but cling to it 
in its superhuman massiveness and strength, glory- 
ing in its preciousness. The gospel, even as the 
AposUes preached it, unimproved and unimprovable 
by time, scorning all alliance with philosophy, — ^all 
ornaments and accommodations of human wisdom, — 
that old gospel is still our wisdom and strength: 
the Cross in all its reproach and weakness, by that 
we are to conquer, 

I have insisted the more on this elementary state^ 
ment — which may have seemed superfluous to some 
— viz. the immutability of the gospel and its single 
sufficiency, because the temptation is to forget it, — 
to be so carried away by the current of the time as 
to lose sight of the primitive simplicity of our mes- 
sage; and while we imagine we are adapting our 
ministry to the age, to be in &uoi depriving it of the 
only thing that can give it adaptation and power. 

II. But I must say a few words also on the man- 
ner in which we are to conduct this ministry; or, 
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rather, on the kind of discipline hy which we are to 
be qualified to apply the gospel efficiently to the 
necessities of the time. 

In professed teachers of religion, there is a form 
of acquaintance with the gospel which is deriyed 
mainly at second-hand from the instructions of other 
men. They have often been content to dispense 
water, not drawn immediately from the fountain of 
inspiration, but procured from the cisterns where 
others had kept it. In that case, of course, it 
could not have the sparkle and the freshness, which 
it would hare had, if brought directly from the 
spring, yet it might refresh and enliven to some ex- 
tent. But admitting this — which is perhaps too 
much — admitting that at one time such a knowledge 
of the gospel would serve, in the case of its public 
expositors, it will not now. In a time of change and 
the unsettling of all established things — ^when what 
is prescribed and propounded is subjected to sifting 
examination — when grounds and reasons are de- 
manded, and we are driven back to original authori- 
ties; we must explore for ourselves the depths of 
divine wisdom, and drink with our own lips from 
the gushing springs of divine life. We must be 
familiar — ^not with Articles, Confessions, and Sys- 
tems, however admirable for logical structure and 
Scriptural chaiacter; but must seek by personal in- 
vestigation to have an intimate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of that Record on which our teaching rests. 
We- must form our belief, not from the utterance of the 
Academic chair, or that of any Master in Israel, how- 
ever judicious and profound; but from our own study 
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of the doctrine of Him who taught with authority — 
our own proof and trial of its application and effi* 
ciency— our own audience of the Toice of the Son of 
God, and experience of its power. We must hare 
felt how it could meet the demands, and calm the 
•trugglea of our own hearts, when shaken and 
clouded by the passing tempest. For he only will 
be a preacher well adapted to his age, who has 
undergone within himself its mighty conflict; in the 
depths of whose soul the same great questions hare 
been raised that are causing the billows of society 
to heare around us; and who, amidst the darkness 
and storm, the mounting aspirations and defeats of 
his inner nature, has found the gospel to answer his 
need, settling those questions and calming the agita- 
tions they had raised — shining forth as a light to 
dispel the darkness, and as a hope that promised a 
right fulfilment to his longings, and a triumph of 
enduring joy. In short, the gospel must haye un- 
dergone a personal revelation within us, and haye 
become a yital flEbot in our own inner history, while 
that history is itself a transcript of the time. If we 
are to preaeh to the age^ we must be men of the age — 
not standing aloof from its moyements in tranquil 
isolation, but feeling in our own bosoms their ebb 
and flow: our ears must be open to the myriad 
yoices of the time— our hearts must be impressible 
by them, feeling a due and generous sympathy with 
the great body of mankind of which we are members. 
But how to listen — how to sympathize — how to an- 
swer; all this we must be taught by communion 
with, and subjection to Him who is aboye all times. 
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yet embmees in himself the interests of eyerj 
generation, and hath sympathies for each oondition 
of humanity, with wisdom to guide and authority to 
control all its endeayours; being at once the Per- 
fection of Man, and the Effulgence of Deity. What 
a mighty influence will this have on our teaching) 
We shall utter our message, not as what we have 
learned by study, or gained from testimony, but as 
what we ourselyes hare seen and felt, tasted and 
handled of the Word of life. Our own experience 
will be our guide to the application of the remedy, 
instructing us in the true rhetoric of the pulpit. 
We shall speak with aU the living earnestness that 
belongs to a theme of personal action and suffering: 
knowing, rather than believing, our confidence will 
itself carry home conviction; and our appeals and 
arguments will have appropriateness, and exactness 
of aim, from our perfect perception of the mark we 
have to reach. Our teaching will spontaneously, 
assume the form, and clothe itself in the illustrations 
that are best fitted to impress the minds of our 
fellows. It will have a freshness, a distinctness, a 
clearness of presentation, such as naturally charms 
the attention; an honest and firm directness, by 
which opposition will be quelled: instead of being 
rejected, which it often has been, as ^^ weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable," it will be welcome as the 
breezes of spring, ushering in the flowers and the 
music of mountain streams : £Eklling with gentle and 
quickening influence on the dusty and world-worn 
spirit, our doctrine will drop as the rain, and our 
speech distil as the dew. 
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III. It is fitting that I should make a few remarks 
on those rehbtions and aspects of gospel truth, to 
which we ought to give prominence in our teaching, 
as being especially suited to the present time. 

In considering the social movements of an a^;e, 
we must make a marked distinction between the 
wants that are felt or the evils that are complained 
o^ and the methods proposed for meeting these. 
While the latter may be erroneous or defectire, the 
former are commonly genuine necessities and ills, 
demanding our attention and sympathy; and we, 
as professing to hold and apply the great remedy, 
are bound to make its adaptation to them manifest 
and effective. Let me briefly indicate, how this 
may be done in the present case. 

The pursuit of improvement — rectification — re- 
form, is the chief characteristic of the day. This 
supposes that things are out of joint — that men and 
their institutions are not in harmony together — that 
the parts of society have become dissociated. It is 
reconciliation that is needed, and well-founded friend- 
ship; the reconciliation of the old and the new— -of 
ranks that are widely separated— of opposite parties, 
theories, and interests; and the binding together 
in a league of mutual accordance, on the basis of 
fftir concessions, those who now regard each other 
as natural enemies. How shall ^Hhe enmity be 
abolished?" Only by insisting on the previous 
necessity of the extinction of a more deeply rooted 
and fJEbtal dissension — the source of every other — 
man's enmity to God. To overcome this and re- 
place it by an eternal friendship, we must announce 
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ike glorious reconciliation hy the blood of Christ. This 
heals all sohisms — closes ereiy breach — reunites 
man to his Father in heaven, and enables him to 
say, with humble and repentant heart, '^ our Fathery" 
embracing all men as his brethren; while he enjoys 
inward peace — a peace diffusing itself through all 
his relations, as it springs from Him who hath re- 
conciled each hostile party unto Ood in one body 
by the cross, haying slain the enmity thereby. This 
therefore we have first to present, the reconciliation 
of the crossy instead of the Mse or useless forms of 
concord devised by human wisdom. — In urging men 
to accede to this divine reconciliation, we have also 
to urge home the great truth of individual respon^ 
mbUity. When seeking changes on a large scale, 
which affect society in the mass, men are prone to 
lose sight of the individual forms of the evil they 
oppose. But the gospel speaks to each man by 
himself, taking him out of the mass, dealing with 
his individual wants and evils; curing each one 
separately, often by slow and difficult process, but 
really curing him — eradicating the disease. Then 
again, in striving to effect such great changes, 
men can do nothing comparatively except by asso- 
ciated action; they move in large and organized 
bodies; they must be guided by the voice of the 
majority, and individual responsibility is lost sight of. 
But the gospel, as it speaks to each by himself^ 
speaks with a voice of authority to which A^, per-- 
sonally, is bound to listen — ^wbich he is bound to 
obey, though every other man rebel: it excludes 
from his view for the time all the universe besides^ 
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nve the God he haa offended, and the Saviour who 
inyites him. The questione which we have to teach 
him to ask, are — ^What must / do to be aaved? 
Lord, what will thou hare 1110 to do? 

Farther: we hare to iasiet on the in4x>n^:}eeency ^ 
human power to cope with the chief and radical evils 
of humanity. At inch a time ae the present — ^it has 
been remarked— an overweening estimate of man's 
powers prevails; and what is the consequence? For 
a time, I grant, it leads to extraordinary ^ort, the 
exertion of all the energy man can put forth: then 
come disappointment, collapse, despondency, despair. 
But the gospel, by smiting down at once all vain 
confidence in a strragth we haye not, leads ns to 
the true and inexhaustible source of a power that 
cannot be defeated; and we rejoice to procbim and 
acknowledge our weakness, not to excuse inertness 
and indolence, but that, while we labour more abun- 
dantly than others, it may be known that ^^ the ex- 
cellency of the power is of God, and not of us." 

Again: not in opposition to social and political 
regeneration, but as collaterally promotive of these, 
we preach, in the gospel, the necessity of a epiriittal 
regeneratvm* We proclaim, that 

" He is a freeman, whom the Trath makes free, 
And all are slaves besides.*' 

Thus we remove the foul and disastrous Uot that has 
often stained the brow of loud-tongued patriots, who, 
while professing to be the liberators of their country, 
have themselves been the slaves of imperious pas- 
sions, and the tyrants of all beneath them. We 
urge men to the attainment of a freedom, conferred 
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by the royal charter of the oovenant; a freedom, 
that may be enjoyed under every govemmenty — that 
sets a man free from the tyranny of his own apostate 
spirit, and makes him a king in the realm of his 
own mind and conscience; and which, spreading 
tkrongh the mass of society, will liberalise its ia*- 
stitations more effectually than aught besides, still 
working onwards in the liberation and union of all 
races, till the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. 

Lastly; we preach this regeneration as springing 
only from the fulness of life that dwells in an incar- 
nate and glorified Redeemer. In contnust to the 
vagueness of that phantom-&ith of which I have 
spoken, and to its dim and shapeless ideas, we pre- 
sent the most palpable, concrete manifestation of the 
Godhead, and of all truth and grace,— eA« Son o/Man^ 
who is the Lord from heaven. We call men away 
from all illusion, however imposing and lofty in pre- 
tence, on which neither understanding nor heart can 
rest, and bid them look with earnest and stead&st 
gaze at this reality — God manifest m the Jlesh — that 
form which stands out before us on the ever-vivid 
page of Scripture narrative, as distinct, life-like and 
majestic, as if he were now moving and acting among 
us. The sensible character of this manifestation, 
appealing as it does to our ordinary £u;ulties, and 
our natural sympathies and affections, and including 
attractions most subduing to the mind, we have 
especially to press upon them. Let them know and 
feel that we preach no abstract principles — no fine- 
spun theories — no sentimental imaginations — yea. 
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not a system of doctrines merely, however loigical 
and true; but facts that admit of no reasonable 
question— FAOTS, that have the mightiest power to 
stir the human spirit to its depths, awakening emo- 
tions of eternal consequence, and transforming the 
whole nature until it wears the image of the heavenly. 
We bring in contact with the actuality of their own 
being, the actuality of the Son of Grod: we lead 
them back from haunts of earthly interest to the 
scenes of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tabor and the Sea 
of Ghililee, Gethsemane, Calvary and Olivet: we 
bid them listen to that voice — is it not divine? 
speaks it not with a thrilling power, intelligible and 
victorious in every breast? We bid them come to 
him and receive his touch — ^is there not a virtue in 
it that expels the foulest spirits from their hold, and 
imparts both life and purity, the peace and hope 
and blessedness of heaven? 

But I must dose — ^with this one remark. We 
must conduct our ministry in the strength of that 
same life which we thus present to others. Ours 
must be the ministration of the Spirit — ^the Spirit of 
the Lord, transforming ourselves from glory to glory, 
and working in those who hear us the fruits of righ- 
teousness, the earnest of immortality. Thus shall 
we prove a Ministry adapted to the age — adapted to 
supply its wants, to cure its evils, to give it greater 
blessings than it dreams of asking-^to make it an 
age pre-eminently adorned and illustrious by the 
truth, the freedom, and the triumphs of the gospel. 

VUIXABTOV AXD CO, rBIirtBBS, BDIXBUBOB. 
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Belief Churches, bj Bev. A. Thomson and Dr. 
Stsuthers. 
2d, Doctrinal Writings of Ebenezer Erskine, by Bev. David 
Smith, Biggar. 

Volumes m Preparation. 
34 Biographical Memoirs of E. Erskine, Bev. W. Wilson, 
and T. Gillespie, bj Bev. Drs. Habpbb, Eadie, and 

LiNDBAT. 

ithf Devotional Writings of Boston, Gillespie, Bain, &c., by 
Bev. Professor Macmiohael. 
To be Continued, 
Annual Subscription, Six Shillings, payable in advance; 
sin^e volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. Post Svo., cloth. 

Fleetwood. See Christy Life of; and JStife, £?w- 

tory of ike, 

Poxa The Acts and Monuments of the Church, 



containing the History and Sufferings of the Martyrs, by John 
FoxB ; with a Memoir of the Author bv his Son. A new 
Edition, carejuthf Bevised, Corrected, ana Condensed, by the 



Bev. M. HoBABT Setmoub, M.A. In one volume. Imperial 
Svo., with Portraits, price 24b., or in 11 parts at 28. eaeh. 

** There is noTolmne in the rmoge of oar literature, that has been more 
^iBctiYe in maintaining the prindnles of the Reformation, than the 
Aoti <md MmumMU, by Master John Foxe. This Edition of a wmk 
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tvliloh <WM • nobto production fcr its «ge, and is mi inrnhwlile «om-r 
pflaUdn for any age/ possesses Tarioos pecoliarities girea to it in order 
that the protestant popolation of this land m^ht hare A FAimT Ei>i- 
nov, cheap, accessible, and interesting to alL ^—EdUor'g Pn^oM. 

French Reyolution. History of the French Bevo- 

lation, by M. A. Thiers. An Original Translation \sj T. W. 
Bedhead, Esq. ^ In one Tolnme, imperial Svo. wiUi Twenty 
Original Portrait and Scenic lUuBtrationSj Engrared in the 
first style of art, price 228. rich doth boards, or in 20 parts at 
Is. each. 

" Much the cheapest Edition which has yet appeared ; and certainty 
one of llie handsomest, whether we look at the manner in which it is 
printed, or at the number and character of its pictorial iUnatrationa.* — 
Glaaffow CkmatUtUkmaL 

** In its prfeni ibrm, this now ftmous Histonr of llie French Rerolation 
by Thisks, will be a treasure to libraries, pubuc and priyate." — SooUman, 

Furniture. In course of Publication. Designs 
for Fnrnitnre and House Decoration, Selected from the 
Works of the beet French, German^ and British OmamenialistSj 
with an Introductory Essay on Ornamental Art, bj W. B. 
Scott, Oovemment School of Design, Newcastle, and a 
Treatise on the First Principles of Perspectiye, by P. NiOHoir- 
BON, adapted to Drawing of Furniture, by a Teaches of 
Design. 

To be completed in about 20 parts, at Is. 6d., Illustrated bj 
nearly 600 Figures in Lithography. Imperial Quarto. 

Greography. A System of Geography Popular and 

Scientific, or a Physical, Political, and Statistical Account of 
the World. A new Edition^ Corrected and Revised to 1847. 
By James Bell, Author of *^ Critical Researches in Geogra- 
phy." In six volumes, 8vo. tnth Atlas of Mam, and numerous 
Itiustrations, rich cloth 138. each, or in twelve half-volumes 
at 6s. 6d. each, £3 18s. ; also in 28 parts at 2s. 6d. each. 

"In precision, in interesting detail, in fkithftd adherence to ikcts, and 
justness of representation, it far surpasses that of Malte-Brun. It is at 
the same time the most recent Work on this subject**— ^tiMrioan RewMo. 

** Notbinff can exceed the interest and the value of the Work of Mr. 
Bill which is now before us ; indeed, as a System of Geography, it liaa 



" The Author of the System of Geograidiy now before na, if c 
one of the first critical geographers in this country. It is the best Woi 
on Geography in the English iKngangeJ'—EdMbwrgh Journal qf Natural 
and OeogrcqMcal Scienoe, 

ThU EdUUm of BdV$fwmoi»» Oeoffraphjf wiU Ufownd ike mo«( oomfMe at 
present in oourw o/putUooMon. 

Gospel Gospel Truth accurately Stated and Illus- 
trated by the Rev. Messrs. Jambs Hog, Thomas Bostok, 
Ebekszsb and Ralph Ebskikb, and others ; being the sub- 



stance of the Marrow ControTerBy. Bdited by the Kev. JotiK 
BsowN, Whitburn. One volume, 12mo. price Sb. 6cL boards. 

Goldstiaith. A History of the Earth and Animated 

Nature, by Oliybr Gtoldbmith. A new Edition, with Life 
by WxfiHiKOToif Iryino, an Introductory View of the Animal 
Kingdom, Translated from the French of Baboh Cuyibb, and 
copious Notes of New Discoyeries. In two volumes, Imperial 
8vo., illustrated with upwards of 600 Figures richly and accu- 
rately Coloured after Nature, £1 ISs., cloth, strong and 
elegant ; also in 32 parts at Is., or in 8 parts at 4s. each, 
stout pi^>er. 

The most sup«H> Edition of the celehrated ffistofy of the Earth and 
Animated Nature that has yet appeared. 

Gold. Ornamental Designs for Silver and Qold 

Work. See SUver. 

Henry. The Complete Works of Matthew Henry 

{his unfinished Commentary excqDted), being a Collection of 
all his Treatises, Sermons, and Tracts, as published by himself, 
and a Memoir of his Life. In two volumes, Boyal 8vo., with 
Portrait, price £1 ; or in 18 parts at Is. each. 



** I discern new beauties in Henxr ereiy day. ... I have found the 

. _. . ainCance hare bee " - " — " 

J next to insplratioi 
answer* to fuse, so does the heart of one Chnstian to another."— i2o60f< 



most pioos persons of my aoqoainCance hare been ^reat readers of 
"■ "" ■ *■ ' lethuig r — '■'■-* — » — "■' — *- •-» — * * — 



Henry. There most be something next to inspiration in him, for as fkce 
BaiO. 



Henry. A Method of Prayer, with Scnpture Ex- 
pressions proper to be used under each head, and sundir Se- 
lect Works, by the Rev. Matthew Henbt. In one volume, 
Boyal 8vo., with Portrait, price 10s., or in 18 numbers at 6d. 

" There never was perhaps a man more fkmiliar with the Word of Ood, 
or more able to appW it» man Matthew Hdniy."— iSjpeeoft <^ Mr, JBegg, in 
Gmwroi AaamUjf qT ms Chmth ^ Seotkmd. 

Highlanda A History of the Highlands and 

Highland Clans, comprising Curious and Interesting Selections 
from the Stdart Papers. Illustrated JEdition, on Fine Paper, 
with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, Map of Clan Territories, 
Cbhured Specimens of Clan Tartans, Scenery of Important Lo^ 
calities, and numerous Wood-cuts. By Jambs Bbowne, Esq., 
LL.D., Advocate. In four volumes, Boyal 8vo., price £3 
cloth degant c or In 11 divisions at 6s., or 22 parts at 2s. 6d. 
each. 

No other Publication exists in which the snl^ect of the Hiqblawds 
Aim HiOBLAiTDKis is treated of in all its branches, or to which reference 
msj be oonTeniently made fbr inimmation respecting them, presented i» 
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anel«fant»BgreMb1«»and«oce8aiblefi>nii. Hia late M^et^ was pleased 
to allow aoceH, far Hnt fin/t time, to the Stuabt Papxbs, fat the um iA 
the Author in preparing thi« Natiowal Wosk. 

Highlands. A Histoiy of the Highlands and 
Highland Clans, by James Browne, Esq. LL.D., Advocate. 
A Cheaper EeHtion of the above, containing the Selections from 
the Stuart Papers, Armorial Bearings, Portraits, and Maps. 
In fonr volnmes. Demy 8yo., price £1 lis. doth, or in 30 
parts at Is. each. 

Hunter. See Biography, Sacred, 

Hymns, A Selection of Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship. By Ralph Wabdlaw, D.D. Eleventh edition, 24mo., 
38. bonnd ; Bojal 32mo., 2s. bound. 

Ireland. The Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ireland. 

(Uniform with the Parliamentary Gazetteers of England and 
Scotland.) Adapted to the most recent Statistical Arrange- 
ments, Poor-Law, Franchise, Municipal and Ecclesiastical, to 
the Existing Lines of Railroad and Canal Communication ; 
Illustrated w a Series of Maps and Plates, and presenting the 
JResuhs in detail of the Census of 1841 as compared with that 
^ 1831. In. three volumes. Imperial Svo., numerous Maps, 
Views, &c, price £2 14s. handsome doth boards; or in 9 
divisions, at 6s. cloth, (the last at 4s.) or 5s. stout paper, (the 
last at 3s.) ; also in 24 parts at 2s. each. 

** A Work of infinite yalae and importance. Com^^ed from the most 
unerring data, the statistics mav be relied on wim safety ; while the 
descripttre portion is detailed with the accuracy of an eje-witness, and 
enriched by the happiest selections from the most popular writers on 
Ireland."— 2)iiUin Paijper, 

** A truly admirable Work, both in design and execution, entitled to 
tiie highest commendation we can bestow upon i^ and eminentiy deserving 
of fuMonal patronage."— Bef^ost New^ Letter, 

Ireland. The Popular Gazetteer and Guide Book 

- of Ireland, containing the Latest Information from the most 
Authentic Sources. By John Lawson Pakkss, M. A. In 
one handsome volume, Imperial 18mo. with Maps and Illus- 
trations, price 12s., or in 12 parts at Is. each. 

Irishmen. Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 

Irishmen, or A History of Ireland in the Lives of Irishmen, 
By Jambs Wills, A. M., T. C. D., M. R. I. A. In six volumes, 
' Demy 8vo., Illustrated with numerous Portraits, Engraved in 
the First Style of Art, price £3 6s. cloth ; or in twelve half- 
volumes at 5s. 6d. each ; or in 24 parts at 28. 6d. each. 
** On a plan which we oonceiTe to be the oaij authentio oae^ lyon 
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which a Higtorr of Ireland can be constraeted. A Work every way caU 
oulated to uphold and advance the character of the literature of Ireland. 
The typofln^phy is beautiftil, and the graphic illuBtratlons exceUent.*— 

** A Biographical History of Ireland has been long wanting, and if this 
Work be completed as it has been commenced, it will go far to supply 
the ddidBncjr—AUunoBMtm. 

John. Lectures on Chapters XIV., XV., and XVL 

of St John's GospeL From the Manuscripts of the late J. B. 
Fattessok, Minister of Falkirk* In one volome, 12mo., price 
5s. doth boards. 

Landscape. In the Press. Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Bible: nearlj 100 Splendid Views of Bible 
Scenery, from Drawings after Original Sketches by TuBinsB, 
BoBEBTB, C. Stantield, Habdino, and other Eminent 
Artists ; Engraved by W. and E. FumsN. With Descriptive 
Letter-Press. To be completed in about 16 parts at 2s. 6d. 
each, Small Quarto. 

Lectures on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, B7 

Leokabd Woods, D.D., United States. 12mo., 2s. boards. 

Maclean. {In course of Publication^ four volumes 
out) The Miscellaneous Works of A&chibald Maclean, 
one of the Pastors of the Baptist Church, Edinburgh, with 

. a Memoir of the Author. In six volumes, 12mo., at 8s. 6d. 
each, boards. 

** Arctiibald Macleftn is one of a dau who have done great things toae 
troe Christianity."— BrMM BcmiMr. 

M'Kerrow. See Secession Churchy History of 

Martyrs, Book of. See Foxe. 

Mahan. See Engineering. 

Map-making. A Manual of Map-making and Me- 
chanical Greographj, with Map of the World and numerous 
Wood-cuts. By Alexanpeb Jamiesoit, LL J)., 12mo. boards, 
2s. ; doth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Medicine. See Family Physician. 

Medicine. A Dictionary of Medicine, designed 
for popular use, by Alexandeb Macaulet, MJ). In one 
Tolume, 8vo. price Ids. boards, or in twelve Parts at Is. each. 

Miiller. See Ancient Art and its Bemains. 
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Natural History. Popular Natural History, or the 

Characterutics of AnimaLi portrayed, in a series of illnstratiTe 
Anecdotes, by Captain Thomas BjbCown, F.L.S. &c^ &c In 
three volnmes, cloth, gilt and lettered, at 48.. each; or in ten 
Parts at Is. each. 

" This pleasant wortc exhibits a correct appreciation of ^at is required 
bj vounff people, mingliiv a clerer and clear descriptioa of fbe stmcftir^ 
and habits of the brute creation, with a series of very interesting anec 
dotes. It is in its coloured illustrations, and altogettier got iqp in a man- 
aer highly creditable to the publidiera."— Hondkester Times. 

" Contains an immense ftind of agreeable and useful reading, well fitted 
to interest as well as to instruct youth, published at a price so low as to 
astonish os, even in this age of extraordinary competition in the publish, 
ing trade."— JVottitij^Aam JoumdL 

Nicholson, Peter. See the Builder and Workman's 

Director. 

Omamentist The Omamentist ; or Artist's Man- 
ual in the yarious branches of Ornamental Art; being a series 
of Designs selected from the Works of DetUerhin, Bhndell, 
Berain, Messonier, Le Pantre, Zahn Soetticher, and the best 
French and German Omamentalisis, with an Introductory 
Essay on Ornamental Art, by W. B. Scott, of the GoyemmeHt 
School of Design, Newcastle. Eighty'two plates of figvres^ 
beautifiUhf executed in Lithography. In one volume, large 
impenal 4to., price £2 5s., doth lettered. 

Ornamental Designs for Furniture and House 
Decoration. See Fw-niture. For Brass, Iron, and Glass 
Work. See BroM, Iron, and Glass Work, For Silver and 
Gold Work. See Silver and Gold Work. 

Ramsay. In the Presa The Works of Allak 

Ramsay, with Life of the Author, byGEOBGE Chalmbrs; and 
an Essay on his genius and writings, by Lord Woodhouseleb. 
A new edition^ with Illustrative Notes, map of Scenery of Gentle 
Shepherd, Portrait, and other appropriate Engravings, In three 
volumes, imperial 18mo., price 3s. 6d. doth, or in 9 Farta at 
Is. each. 

Redemption. A History of the Progressive De- 
velopment of the Plan of Redemption ; or, the Divine proce- 
dure towards the human race, from the Fall of Adam to tiie 
close of the canon of Scripture, an unfolding of the scheme of 
Redeeming mercy; with a Practical View of ike facts, doctrines, 
precepts, and institutions of Divine Revelation, By the Rev. 
I>AKiBL Dbwas, D.D., LL.D., Principal, &c. In one volume, 
imperial 8vo., with Illustrations, price 22s. cloth boards, or in 
20 Parts, at Is. each. 
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Relief. An Account of the Rise of the Relief 

Church, See Fathers and Founders of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 

Ridgeley. SeeDimnity; a body of. 

Robertson. The Journal of a Clergyman during 

a Visit to the Peninsula, in the Summer and Autumn of 1841. 
By the Eev. William Bobektson, Minister of New Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh. In one yolume, demy 8to., price 4s. boards. 

Rural Cyclopedia. In course of PMication, The 

Rural Cyclopedia; or a General Dictionary of Agriculture, and 
of the Arts, Sciences, Instruments, and Practice, necessary to 
the Farmer, Stockfarmer, Gardener, Forester, Landsteward, 
ffc, ^. Edited by the Rev. John M. Wilson. Richly illus- 
trated with appropriate Engravings. In three or not exceed- 
ing four volumes, imperial Svo. price 228. 6d. each; or in Divi- 
sions at 5s. and Parts at 2s. 6d. ieach. 

" This is one of a class of publications of the day, having reference to 
agriculture, which indicates the higher tone and wider range of topics 
now deemed pertinent to the business of husbandry/'— JSeonomut. 

" Laboriously and intelligently is the Editor goinjp through his arduous 



make the labour of &e agriculturist much more profitable than-it now 
\%,*'—8ln^/UM TrU. 

** It is very difficult to conceiTe how so large a mass of infbrmation, in 
a great measure novel, can be collected every month, and offered at so 
low a price.**— Z««drpoo{ Chrcmxde. 

** Every farmer's son, at least, if not every farmer in the kingdom, ought 
immediately to possess himself of a eopy of this Cyclopedia."— Oiim&etiand 
Paoqvbet. 

** We congratulate Mr. Wilson on his auspicious commencement of his 
editorial labours ; in the name of the community interested in farming 
and the kindred professions we may almost take upon ourselves to express 
the oblintion they are under to him Ibr this very excelloit yrork.**^8wti- 
deiiandTmM. 

Sabbath. The Sabbath School Teacher; designed 

to aid in elevating and perfecting the Sabbath School System. 
By the Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia. 12mo. 28. cloth. 

Secession. History of the Secession Church. By 

the Rev. John M'Kbbbow, D.D., Bridge-of-Teith, revised and 
enlarged edition, with Portraits and other illustrative Engrav- 
ings, and a Supplement, containing a fuU account of ^e Liter- 
ature of the Secession Church. In one volume, demy 8 vo., price 
16s., or in Fifteen Parts, at Is. each. 
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Secession. History of the Origin of tHe Secession 

Church. See Fatiier$ and Founders of the United Fresbjftenem 
Church. 

Scotland. The TopograpHical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Gazetteer of Scotland, adapted to all the recent Statis- 
tical, Municipal, and Ecclesiastical arrangements, and iUus- 
trated with Maps, Plans of Cities, and numerous Views. In 
two Yolumes, imperial 8to., price £2, doth hoards ; or in 18 
Farts, at 2s. ; or 36 at Is. each. 

" Beyond all comparison the most perfect Book c4 the kind in exiat. 
ence. Without a rival for the completeness of its details, while in type^ 
sise, paper, and Ulostratiions, it is altogether a superb productton." — Olas- 
gow courier. 

** The standard auihoritj as a Topoobaphical, Statistical, Ain> Hisr 
TomicAi. Gazsttub or Scotland. The most complete, and for its siscb 
the cheapest Work of this descriptioa erer published. ^iSMtmaii. 

" The yery best Woik of the kind I erer read in any langoage.*— JCctter 
€f J6-. 8h«ii^AU»(m to the PvXMAen. 

Scotland. The Comprehensive Gazetteer of Scot- 
land; being a complete Geographical, Historical and Statistical 
Account of the Counties, Parishes, Cities, &c. of Scotland. In 
one thick volume, imperial 18mo, price 14sJ, or in 12 Part» at 
Is. each. 

Scotland Scotland Illustrated, in a Series of 

Picturesque Views, with Descriptive Letterpress, and an Essay 
upon the Scenery of the Highlands, by Professor Wilson. In 
one volume demy 4to., Eighty Splendid Engravings on Steel, 
elegant and rich cloth boiurds, price £\ 58., or in twenty Parts 
at Is. each. 

*' In this h$anMfuL cheap, and ttricfUf noHonal Work, few localities, re- 
markable for their nistoiy, scenery, fame, or beaaty. have been omitted ; 
the lettc»preu tells their stories, and tells them vretij'—OlcuffOw Cowier, 

Scott A Commentaiy on the Bible, containing 

the Old and New Testaments, according to the authorised ver- 
sion, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston, Sandford. 
A new edition, with an Introductory Essay, and numerous addi- 
tional Notes, by the Rev. William Symington, D.D., Glasgow. 
In three volumes, royal quarto, richly illustrated withfiniy engrav^ 
ings of Scripture Scenery and Subjects, in the highest style ofart^ 
price £4 4s., or in 38 monthly parts, at 2s. each, 

Scottish Poets. In cov/rse of Publication. The Scot- 
tish Poets of the Eighteenth Century, poj)ular series, best edi- 



\{ 
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tions, with Original Notes, and appropriate illnstraticms on 
steel. 

Class l8t.^WBITEBS IN THE SoomSH LaSTOUAOB. 

1. Allan R^sat. Life and Works, J j^^ fouryplumes. 

2. RoBBnT Fbsgusson. Do. do. J tvauuxw. 

3. BoBBRT BuBNS. Do. do. In five yolnmes. 

4. BoBEBT Tannahill. Do. do. \ j^ ^„ - ^^l««»n 
6. Jambs Wilson. Clyde, aPoem, andLife, J ^^ ^^^ volume. 

Imperial 18mo., price Ss. 6d. each yolume, cloth. 

Scripture. The Scripture Gazetteer; and the 

• Scripture Natural History: or an account of all the states, local' 
(ties, rivers, places, ^., and o^ the animal and vegetable creation, 
^ mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, with on Essay on the study 
of Sacred Greography, by William Fleming, D.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow. In two volumes, royal Svo., 
fine paper, with Maps, Views, &c., price 20s. doth boards. 

Scripture. The Scripture Biography: or Lives of 

aU the remarkable persons mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with an Essay on the study of Sacred Biography. By 
the Bey. Geobge Scott, Leith. In one yolume, royal 8vo., 
- fine paper, with 9 Illustrations on Steel, price 14s. doth boards. 

Silver. In eowrse of Publication. Ornamental 

Designs for Silver and Grold Work, Diesinkers, Enamellers, 
Modellers, Engravers, &c., selected Jrom the works of the best 
French and German Omamentalists, with an Introductory Essay 
on dmamental Art, hj W. B. Scott, Government School of 
Design, Newcastle. To be completed in about 20 Parts, at 
Is. 6d. each ; illustrated by upwards of 700 figures in Litho- 
graphy. Imperial 4to. 

Table. The Lord's Table: being forty addresses 

to Communicants, and two Sermons for the Morning and Even- 
ingof a Communion Sabbath. By the Rev. ELenby 1?homson, 
d!d., Penrith* In one volume, small 8vo., price 3s. 6d. doth 
boards. 

Tales. In course of Publication. Historical Tales 
of the Scottish Wars, embracing the Martial Achievements of 
Scotland. In three volumes, small Svo., widi Illustrations, 
price 12s. doth, or in 10 Parts at Is. each. 

These Tales consist of a series of Historiettes, or narratiYes connected 
with Scottish History, constructed on the same principle as Sir Walter 
Scott's Talks or a Gbandfatheb, and careftilly selected and compiled 
firom the most authentic Histories Chronicles, Diaries, and Ori^al Man. 
oscripts, preserred in the public libraries and in private collections. 
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TannahilL The Works of Robert Tannahill, with 

Lifeof the Author, and aMemoir of Robert A. Smith, the musical 
composer. By Philip A. Ramsat. Cl3rde, a Food, by Jambs 
Wilson, with Life of the Author, by John Letden, MJQ. 
In one volume, imperial 18mo., with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 38. 6d. doth* 

Taxidermist The Taxidermist's Manual; or the 

Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving Objects of Natural 
History, designed for the use of Travellers, Conservators of Ma- 
seums, and ^vate Collectors. By Captain Thomas Bbowk, 
F.L.S., 7th edition, with Engravings, royal ISmc, price ds. 6cL 
doth. 

Thiers. The Historical Works of M. A. Thiers ; or 

the History of the French Revolution, and of the Consulate 
and Empire to the end of the year 1808. An original trans- 
lation, by T. W. Redhead, Esq. lUustrated with 40 Engrav- 
ingM on Steety of Portraits cmd Scenes of the most oitMcM- 
tk character^ hy the first artists^ In two very handsome 
volumes, imperial 8vo., price £2 is. doth, rich, or in 10 Parts, 
at 4s.; 20 at 2s. and 40 at Is. each. 

** IC Thien has advantages in writing sueh a histaty which no Engliafa- 
man could possess. His great talents also are unaaestionable. The nar- 
ratlTe is given with mncn spirit and vividness, and the translation seems 
to ns to be admirably done. The illustrative engravings add greatlj to 
the interest of the work.**— £e«b Time$. 

** Of the talents of the translator, Mr. Redhead, we can speak hi^dy, 
both fh>m the perusal of this work, and formerly, of his version of La. 
martine's Holy Land. Altogether, the now ftimons Hist<»y of th% Revo- 
lution and the annals of the Consulate and Empire, from the pen of this 
eminent French writer and statesman, trill be a treasure to libraries^ 
pnblic and private.**— A»Csman. 

** As a whole, perhaps there is not a more interesting work in the Eng- 
lish language than the volume before us."<-^B«(AMt Fimttootor. 

Watson. The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas 

Watson, comprising his celebrated Body of Divinity, in a series 
of Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, and various Sermons 
and Treatises. In one volume, imperial 8vo., price Ids. or in 
12 Puts, at Is. each. 



